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others still, abound in encouragement, giving us to see 
unequivocal tokens of success, — the foundations of idola- 
try and superstition shaken ; the Holy Scriptures trans- 
lated; the press sending forth messages of divine truth; 
children gathered into schools, and brought under evan- 
gelical influence; the gospel proclaimed by missionaries 
and native preachers; converts multiplied; the ordinances 
of Christ administered; churches constituted, exemplifying 
in the lives of their members the power and loveliness of 
primitive Christianity, and sending up^ to heaven, from 
overflowing hearts, the voice of prayer and hymns of 
praise; — all urgmg us onward in the missionary enter- 
prise, and all fitted to excite our gratitude to God, in 
view of the signal blessing which He has already bestowed 
on our feeble endeavors. 

Spencer H. Cone, 
Daniel Sharp, 
Irak Chase. 

BOSTON, Mat 1, 1849. 
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The undersigned, bavbg been requested by tbe Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Missionary Union to read, in 
manuscript, Professor Gammell's History of American- 
Baptist Missions, are happy in being able to state that, 
in our opinion, the work is well adapted to accomplish the 
important purposes for which it was written. 
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Such a history we think to be much needed, and 
worthy of being read by all. It exhibits gratifying evi- 
dence of research, fidelity and akill. It sets before the 
reader, in a lucid manner, facts that should never be 
forgotten. Some of them, in power to awaken attention 
and touch the heart, could scarcely be surpassed by 
fiction. Others are full of instruction, presenting the 
rich fruits of varied eicperience ; or coming, in impressive 
tones of Christian love and admonition, from the graves 
of those who, in making known the way of salvation, 
^ta bave cheerfully laid down their lives in distant lands. And 
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others still, abound in encouragement, giving us to see 
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lat«d; the press sending forth mcBsagea of divine truth; 
children gathered into schools, and brought under evan- 
gelical influence ; the gospel proclaimed by missionaries 
and native preachers; converts muUiphed; the ordinances 
of Christ administered ; churches constituted, exemplifying 
in the lives of their members the power and loveliness of 
primitive Christianity, and sending up to heaven, from 
overflowing hearts, the voice of prayer and hymns of 
pnuae ; — all ur^g ua onward in the missionary cnter- 
pme, and all fitted to excite our gratitude to God, in 
view of the signal blessing which He has already bestowed 
on our feeble endeavors. 

Spencer H. Cone, 
Daniel Sharp, 
Ieah Chase. 

BOSTON, Mat 1, 1619. 



PREFACE. 



The following work was undertaken at the request cf the 
Executive Committee of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union, and is deigned to narrate the origin and progress of the 
eereral missions wliicii have been ^mmenced and sustained by 
the sgency of tliat association. It is intended to he a history of 
the missions rather tlian of the society by which they are con- 
ducted, — of the colonies which have lieen planted on distant 
flhores, rather than of the government by whose agency they 
wore commenced, and by whose patronage ihey are sustained. 
On this account it records only such domestic changes and events 
in. our missionary organization as have shaped the character or 
affected the progress of the enterprise for which that orgtuiization 
va» called into being. 

The subject relates to many different countries and races of 
mankind, and comprises the personal adventures and philan- 
thropic labors of a large number of individuals, who, in the spirit 
of their Master and in obedience to His great command, have 
toiled for the extension of Christian truth among tlieir fellow- 
men. From a range of topics so wide and varied, the author 
has aimed to select the incidents and scenes which may fairly 
represent the growth of each separate mission, and to form from 
them a series of narratives fitted to interest the general reader. 
In the execution of the design, the most diiHcult task has been 
to Uend particular facta with general views, and from the scat- 
tered labors of many individuals to trace the gradual advance- 
ment of the enterprise in which ihey are engaged. .In doing 
I this lie has of necessity omitted many details of themselves in- 
tereslinK and important, but less immediately comiected with the 
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general object of the narratiTe, and has often grouped together 
in a single parBgrapli toils and adventures, each of whieh might 
furnish material for an entire chapter. 

The principal sources from which the materiab for the work 
have been derived are the journals of the niisiiionaries, and the 
published reports and documents of the Executive Managers, 
which are contained in the volumes of the Missionary Maga- 
In addition to these, the author has had free access to 
the records and papers in the Missionary' Rooms at Eoston; he 
read the memoirs of departed missionaries, and consulted 
many works relating to the benefits resulting from the missions 
;o the history and condition of the countries in which they 
are planted. He has also woven into the narrative brief notices 
of such puhlic events as have affected their progress and success. 
Great pains have been taken to render the statements and views 
as accurate as possible, and to furnish for those who may be in- 
terested in its perusal a clear and impartial account of the origin 
and progress of a single branch of the noble enterprise in which 
the churches of our own and of nearly every other Christian 
commu^n are now earnestly engaged. 

In his endeavors to secure aceuiacy of dates and facts, the 
author acknowledges the valuable aid he has received from the 
Corresponding Secretaries of the Board, and from the gentle- 
men appointed to examine the manuscript ; from all of whom 
he has experienced the kindest courtesy and attention in con- 
ducting every part of the work. The maps, though small, will 
be found valuable aids to the text, and the statistical tables con- 
tained in the Appendix serve to render the volume a fuller ex- 
ponent of tliG present condition of the Missionary Union. It 
is now submitted to the public in the humble hope that it may 
be deemed worthy of a place in the already extensive hteratnre 
of Christian missions, and that it may he made instrumental in 
promoting a cause which is identified with alt the highest inter- 
ests of the human race. 
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Thk beginning of the present centurj was marked by the 
operation of two opposite agencies, whicli were at that time at 
work and struggling for the ascendancy in the bosom of Amer- 
ican society. The one was the infidel philosophy which was 
borne to our shores along with the frenzied enthusiasm for 
liberty thfkt Lad then just burst forth in the Hevolution of 
France; — the other was the spirit of Christian philanthropy, 
breathed from the gospel of Christ, and then just waking to a new 
and more vigorous existence among the people of this young 
and prosperous republic After the lapse of nearly half a cen- 
tury, we may now look calmly hack and observe the different 
characters which ihey manifested, and the different destinies which 
they have reached. The former, though presumptuous and 
boastful, and at that time ranking among its disciples many a 
popular name, has produced no results that the world values or 
will ever value, *and is fast passing away from the thoughts and 
the memories of men. The latter, (hough modest and unpre- 
tending, and scarcely daring to raise her voice even in the 
Christian church, has-moulded the character of the age, and, by 
giving birth to the enterprise of American Missions, has con- 
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ferred inestimable blessings upon mankind, and introduceil a 
new era in the history of Chris tianily. 

At early periods in our colonial history, the condition of 
the Aborigines of the continent had excited a ivide-apread in- 
terest among Christian people both in England and the colonics; 
and societies had been formed for their benefit, and at difierent 
times had employed the lahors of many whose nan 
rolled among the hrighlest ornaments of their age. 
this hitherto neglected field of Christian philanthropy tGat John 
Eliot and the Mayhews, Roger Williams and William Penn, ■■ 
David Brainerd and Bishop Berkely, performed many of those 
pious labors whieh Lave secured for them an undying rcme 
brance. As yet, however, the sphere of Christian ohligat 

within narrovr limits; and the idea of sending 
o other lands, who should preach the g<^e! alike 
to the dwellers in the vales and on the mountains, had scarcely 
begun to dawn upon the thurchea of America. 

It was not till the beginning of the present century, that this 
obligation began to he distinctly recognized among any of the 
Christian denominations of the country. The Baptist chui'chea, 
at this period, were comparatively few in numhei', and, save in 
the leading cities, they seldom comprised members of the 
wealthier classes of society. They had struggled into existence 
amid many difficulties, and, thougli scattered over a wide extent 
of territory and numbering many communicants, they were yet 
but poorly supplied with ministei's or even with suitable places 
ot public woi'ship. In these circumstances their attention waa 
seldom diverted fi'om their own wants as a denomination, and 
their sympathy had scarcely at all been enlisted in behalf of 
heathen nations. Whatever Christian effort tliey could pat 
forth, was naturally directed to the supply of their c 
tered and destitute brethren, or, at the farthest, to sending 
occasional jireachers to the Indian tribes that then skirted the 
frontiers of most even of our oldest States. 

The first indication of the growth of a wider philanthropy 
is found in the formation of the Massachusetta Baptist Mis- 
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aionary Society, wliich was organized in 1802. Ifa object, 
as set forth in its constitution, waij, "to fuiiiisli occasional 
preaching and to promote the knowledge of evangelical truth 
in the new settloraenU within these United Stales, or further 
if circumstances siiould render it proper." The misHionarj 
preacbera who went forth under the auspices of this society, 
among the distant frontier settlements, contributed not a little 
by the reports and statements which Ihcy circulated through 
the churches, to the awakening of a still livelier interest in the 
spread of the gospel. At the same time also the letters of 
Carey, Marshman, Ward, and their heroic coadjutors in the 
English Baptist Iklission at Serampore, began to be widely read 
in this country. The facts which they contained respecting the 
hitherto unimagined crimes and miseries of heathenism, and the 
warm and eloquent appeals of the missionaries, were commu- 
nicated to the ilenomination in the Massachusetts Baptist Mag- 
azine, and were read with eager interest in every part of the 
land. Numerous associations called mite societies were formed 
in nearly all the principal churches, and iheir contributions 
were devoted to missions. At nearly the same time Buchanan's 
sermon, entitled "the Star in the East," was republished in 
America. Its thrilling narratives and stirring appeals were 
read alike by ministers, and by laymen — by Uie merchant in 
the midst of his worldly gains, and by the cloistered student 
beside his solitary lamp; and lliey every where gave a new 
impulse to the spirit of missionary inquiry. The growing 
Bympathies of the Baptists of America were mainly centred 
in the missions at Serampore, which had been planted by their 
brethren in England, and were now, by their extraordinary 

I snccess, attracting llie attention of the whole Cliristian world. 

' They early began to contribute small sums for their support, 
and the grateful acknowledgments which they received from 
Dr. Carey and his associates, served to inflame their zeal and 
iccreaae their liberality. At a meeting of the Boston Associa- 
tion of Bajilist Ministers, held in November, 1811, a vote was 
jusly passed, " recommending it to the members of their 
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bod^, to make known to their reapective congregntions, in 
whatever mode they should think pi-oper, the subject of £ast- 
era TransUUiom, and to express their readiness lo receive, and 
transmit to the nuthorizeJ persons whatever contributions any 
of their people should be disposed to make." So great had 
now become the interest which was Telt in the underiakingof 
the Seramporo missionaries to translale the Scripturea, that in 
the year 1812 the sum of four thousand six hundred and fifty 
dollars was contributed to the aid of that object by persons of 
different denominations in the towns of Doston and Salem alone. 

These signs of awakening interest in the conversion of the 
heathen to Christianity, though by no means iinivorsal in our 
churches, were yet appearing in nearly every part of the 
country, and gave unequivocal token that a new era was about 
to dawn in the history of Christian philanthropy, as welt 
among the Baptists as among their brethren of other coramnn- 
jons. It was jilain that a spirit was at work, and that princi- 
ples were beginning to be cherished, which, of themselves, must 
soon lead to systematic and organized efforts for the diffusion 
of the gospel among men. As yet, however, there were want- 
ing among iis any leading minds who should propose the un- 
dertaking of an American mission, and enlist the energies of 
the churches in its accomplishment. 

In the year J8I0 a new impulse was gicen to the missionary 
Bpirit in every denomination of Christians in America, by the 
formation of the American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions. This institution, whose name has now become 
associated with many of the noblest triumphs of Christian mis- 
fiions in every part of the world, sprang from the pious zeal 
of several young men, at that time students of theology at the 
Andover Seminary, who had submitled (heir views to a meet- 
ing of the Congregational ministers of Massachusetts, and de- 
clared their determination to devote themselves to preaching the 
gospel among the heathen. It was no sudden, transitory impulse, 
that had been kindled by the contagious enthusiasm of youthful 
inexperience. "With moat of them, tho aentiment had been 
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cherished for years. It liad been nurtured amid the retirement 
of their eariy studies, and had borrowed strength fi-om all that 
they had learned of the history of man or the revelations of God. 
It had bknded willi all ilieir manly purposes until it had become 
a settled, resolve, and embodied itself in vowa and mutual 
pledges, such as have always given birth to tlie greatest eater- 
prises which history has recorded. 

One of these young men was Adoniram Judson,* an ardent 
and aspiring scholar, who, lliougli hut lately reclaimed from the 
mazes of infidelity, had now erabraL-ed the gospel with a fer- 
vor made more glowing by its contrast with the gloomy skep- 
ticism in which he had been involved. He had already corres- 
ponded with the friends of missions in England, and was the au- 
thor of the communication which, together with his associates, 
V addressed to the ministers of the Massachusetts Associa- 
tion, ImmedJaiely on the organization of the Board, he was 
sent by the Commissioners lo Englaad, in order to ascertain 
what assistance would be furnished by the London Missionary 
Society, in cose, as was anticipated, the Congregational churches 
in America should fail to sustain the newly-conceived enter- 
prise. His passage across the Atlantic was interrupted by the 
capture of the vessel in which he had embarked, by a French 
privateer. He was made a prisoner of war and carried into 
Bayonne, where he was detained for a time ; but when released, 
he proceeded on his passage to England under the protection 
of passports obtained from the Emperor of the French. Here 
he was received with the warmest Christian cordiality by the 
Wrectors of tlie London Missionary Society, who heartily re- 

• The namBB of the others were Simucl Kott, Snmuel J. Stills, Snmnol 
Newdl, James Itioliards and Luther Rice. The two latter domes were at Erst 
ligned to the paper which was presented to the minislPT^, bat were afterwards 
withdniwD lost Iha number should seem too large. The quiet comnmning of 
Hme fonng itudenCs amid the shades of Andover, when considered in con- 
nection with all its great and benignant results, might well be compared witli 
. the scene tn the chnpel at Mont-mari™. nearly throe centnrios before, when 
m founders of the " Socio tj- of Jesus ■' met to Oiohaoge their YOiia of par- 
feCiul Ibalty lo tbe Romisb Cbuioh. 
2' 
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sponded to the views and aapirations wliicli had kindled his own 
mind and lliose of his associates. The Dii'ectors, however, 
wisely declined to enter into any anion with the Commissioners 
in America. They feared the erils which would be likely to 
ensue from a divided jurisdiction placed on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and they justly estimated that the churches in Amer- 
ica were already able to sustain the young missionaries who 
had so generously thrown themselves upon their hbemlity. 
They nevertheless professed their entire wilhngness to accept 
these mistiionaries into their service until funds adequate to 
their support could be raised by the Commissioners in America. 

Early in the year 1812, the first American missionimea 
sailed in two separate companies for the distant scene of th^ 
yet untried labors. Messrs. Judson and Newell, with their 
wives, sailed from Salem in the ship Caravan on the 19th of 
February; and Messrs. Hall and Nott, wilh their wives, and Mr. 
Kice, sailed from Philadelphia in the Harmony on the 24th of 
the same month. Both these vessels, thus freighted with the 
heralds of Christianity to the heathen, were bound to Calcutta; 
and from thence the missionaries were instructed to proceed to 
the Burman Empire, or, if this should be impracticable, to some 
other unoccupied field in India in which they might find them- 
selves able to establish a mission. 

It was during his long passage across the Atlantic and Indian 
Oceans, and while engaged in the critical study and the transla- 
tion of the Scriptures, that the views of Mr. Judson, on tlie 
quesdon of baptism, underwent the ctiange which has had so 
important a bearing on the course of his subsequent life and on 
the history of American Missions. Wliilc thus removed from 
the controversies of men, amid the trackless solitudes of the 
ocean, and specially occupied in the earnest study of the "Word 
of God, he adopted the belief that none but professed believers 
in Jesus Christ are intended to be subjects of baptism, and that 
immersion alone is the primitive mode in which the rite was 
administered. To the same conclusion Mrs. Judson was at 
'ength slowly conducted, and a few months later Mr. Rice pro- 
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fessed hia faith in the sarae general views. They were subse- 
quently baptized, though at ditferent timcB, in tlie chapel at 
Serampore, by Kev. Mr. Ward, of the English Baptist Mission. 
As a feiiture in tlie clmracter of these independent young 
missionaries, this adoption of new views respecting the ordi- 
nance of baptism was in every way singular and remarkable. 
It was a step directly against all the prejudices of their educar 
lion and tlieir early associations, and contrary to all iheir present 
interests and engagements. It must inevibibly separate them 
from the sympathies of friends to whom they had always been 
atladied, and from the respected and honored Board by wbiwe 
appointment they had gone to a distant continent as mission- 
aries to the heathen, and on whose funds they were now depend- 
ing for their support. On the other hand, the change would 
connect them with a denomination to whose members Ibey were 
strangers, who had as yet manifested but little active interest in 
i, and who, more than all, were without any missionary 
which tlicy could rely for guidance and support. 
s addressed to them, no prospect of 
i plaeed before Ibem. Never were inquirers 
entirely removed from the influence of any 
nstances like these we are compelled 
lo believe that they abandoned their former opinions and adopted 
n accordance with the simple dictates of their own un- 
biassed understanding and conscience; and that, in the words of 
one of their number, " if there was ever an action performed 
' from one single motive, unblended with any minor considera- 
tions, their baptism was an action of this doscriplion." 
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UeiSTs. JndKm and Kloo at Seminpore. — The DiffioaUies they Enoonnti 
Mr. and llrs. >radson settle at RanEOon. — Mr. Rico returns I 
Interest Hwokened In the Churches here. — Fnmi»lion of a Society for 
Propagating tho Gospel in India. — A Meeting of Delegate! proposed. 

The establiatmeot of Mr. and Mrs. Judson in Burmah and 
tlie enlistment of the Americiin Baptiata in tlie support of their 
mission, it lias been often observed, were brouglit about by a 
train of events of the most remarkable and providential char- 
acter. No human wisdom or foresight seleeted the field in 
which were to be put forth their earliest labors, and no sponta- 
neous cliarity furnished the means which were to constitute their 
Bupport. The honor of commencing the missions of the Amer- 
ican Baptists, let it be confessed, is to be ascribed rather to 
the divine Ilaad of the Church, than to any leading movement 
or agency of the denomination itself. The way was prepared 
and the field was opened by God alone, and it only remained for 
true-hearted men to enter in and prosecute the noble work to 
which they had thus been summoned. 

The little band of American missionaries had arrived on the 
shores of India; but here lliey were destined to meet with pri- 
vaiions and discouragements such as might well have appalled 
any but the most resolute faith, in that early infancy of tho 
missionary enterprise. The country to which they had come 
was under the government of the British East India Company, 
whose Directors and Agents were at that time unfriendly to 
the introduction of Christianity among the nations of the East, 
and who, at all events, were determined not to endure within their 
jurisdiction the presence of missionaries from America. Mr, and 
Mrs. Judson and Mr. Eice were at Scrampore, where they were 
enjoying the hospitality of Dr. Carey and his associates of tho 
English Baptist Mission. While here, they suddenly received 
nn order from the government requiring them immediately to 
repair to Calcutta. On presenting themselves at the Govctd 
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I ment House, they were told Ihat they must relum without delay 
L to the United Slates, and that the captain of tho ship which 
[ had brought them to Calcutta sliould not receive a clearance 
from the port unless he would engage to take tiiem back. The 
order also included all the missionaries who had accompanied 
a from America. Their friends at Calcutla informed them 
that there waa no hope of the decree being reversed, and their 
only alternative was either to obey the order and return to the 
United Stales, or to obtain permission to embark for some part 
of India beyond the jurisdiction of the East India Company. 
Their first wish was to proceed, according to the original in- 
Btructions they had received fi-om the Conmiissioners, to some 
part of the Barman empire ; but the disturbed relations then 
subsisting between that empire and the English seemed to ren- 
der such a movement impoasible. They accordingly obtained 
permission to embark in a vessel lying in the river, bound to 
the Isle of France, in the hope that there they might plant a 
mission, and labor for the object which had brought them from 
America. The vessel, however, posaesaed accommodations for 
but two passengers, and those were assigned, by common con- 
sent, to Mr. and Mrs. Newell, whose circumstances required 
that they should speedily be settled in a place of quiet and re- 
pose. The others remained in Calcutta, waiting the departure 
of another vessel, and anxiously watching tho course of events, 
in order to determine what steps their duty might require them 
to take for the accomphshment of their mission. At the end of 
three months the officers of the government, who had watched 
them with constant jealousy, and who doubtless supposed that 
they intended to remain in the country, issued another order, 
more peremptory than the former, requiring them immediately 
lo take passage in one of the Company's ships which waa bound 
lo England, and caused their names to be printed in the official 
li«t of passengers about lo sail. 

At this crisis, when their last hopes seemed to be cut o(F, and 
all their plans were about to be frustrated by the stern decree 
of arbitrary power, Mr. Judson aad Air. Kice learned that a 
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ship was about to sail for the Isle of France. They immedi- 
ately applied to the government for a passport, but were re- 
fused. The crisis, however, was loo important, and escape 
n the Company's hostile Jurbdiction was too desirable, not to 
call forth their utmost exertions to secure their passage to some 
other part of India. The captain was induced to consent to 
r embarking in his ship without the usual papers from the 
governmenL Accordingly, their ba^age having been conveyed 
n board, tbey embarked under cover of night, aoid the ship 
proceeded on her voyage down the river. At the end of two 
days they were overtaken by a government despatch, which 
commanded the pilot to conduct the ship no farther, as she had 
on board passengers who were ordered lo England. They now 
found all tlieir designs completely foiled by the ofiicers of the 
Company. With heavy hearts they went on shore, where tbey 
procured temporary lodgings near the bank of the river, and the 
sliip proceeded on her voyage to the sea. In this desolate con- 
dition they retoained four days, using every inducement they 
could ofler to tlie vessels that passed, to take them on board, 
but witliout success. At the end of tliis time a letter was 
brought to Mr. Judson, from some unknown friend, enclosing a 
certificate of permission to go on board the ship which they had 
so lately been compelled to leave, and which, if she had not al- 
i-eady gone to sea, was now lying at Saugiir roads, a distance 
of seventy miles. They immediately embarked in boats, and 
ailer rowing a night and a day they reached the ship, and pro- 
ceeded on their voy^o to the Isle of France. 

It had been their design in going to the Isle of France to es- 
tablish a mission on tlie adjacent island of l^Iadagnscar, but tbey 
now found this io bo impossible, and they directed their atten- 
tion lo several other countries of the East, though without de- 
ciding which one should become the scene of liieir missionary 
labors. Tel, even here, they did not escape the hostile influence 
of the Directors of the East India Company. The governor 
of the island was warned of their presence, and directed "to have 
an eye on those American nuBsionarieG." Their residence was, 
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it to them as circumstanees would per- 
t, and the governor, it would appear, had little sympalhy 
with the spirit whieh at that time ruled at the council board of 
the Honorahle Company ; for lie informed the misaionaries that 
they were at liberty to go wherever they wished upon the ial- 
aiid. After a residence of three months in the Isie of France, 
Mr. and Mis. Judaon embarked for Madras, still undetermined 
Bs to what should be their future course, and calmly waiting the 
indications of Providence to point them to the spot whereon 
they should commence tiieir labors as Cliristian missionaries. 

At Madras they encountered new proofs of the violent oppo- 
Bition to missionary labor, which had become so tteeply seated 
in the minds of the Directors of the government in India. Their 
friends. Rev. Messrs. Hall and Nott,in a neighboring presiden- 
<^j had just been ordered to embark for England, and it was ap- 
prehended, if their own an'ival at Bladras should be reported at 
Calcutta, that a similar order would be issued for their depart- 
ure. War had now broken oat between England and America, 
anil the olReei'S of the Company were pleased to stigmatize tlie 
missionaries as political spies, whom it was not safe to leave iin- 
watched in any of the English Dependencies. In these circum- 
stances their first inquiry, on their arrival at Madras, was what 
ships were lying in the harbor ready for sea. The only one they 
found was bound for Rangoon, the chief port of the Burman 
empire, and without dehiy they secured their passage. 

More than sixteen months hail now elapsed since Mr. and 
Hrs. Judson sailed fi'om Salem, to encounter the unknown trials 
and discouragements of a missionary life. The career that then 
lay before them was one with wliich they were wholly unac- 
quainted, and it would be strange if the imagination had not 
lent to it some of the colorings of romance. Yel how checkered 
and troubled had it been I How marked at every sLige by the 
au peri n ten ding care of Him who shapes the ends of his servants, 
and out of trial and discouragement educes their highest spirit- 
ual good ! Defeated in the plans they had formed, driven froni 
the countries which they had entered, harassed and perplexed 
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with the opposition of men who ought to have befriended them, 

separated, by their cliange of sentiments, from those with whom 1 
tbey had always been associated — alone, and at a dielance froni j 
countiy and friends, the situation of these noble-hearted ni 
aries was one of no eommon trial and enibaiTassment. But | 
Heaven Lad them in keeping, and had appointed ll 
own chosen work in tbeiand to which they were now about lo ! 
Bail — a land presenting, indeed, no attractions of domestic 
fort or of social refinement — dark with idolatry and heathen 
cruelty, but soon to be illustrated by signal displays of divine 
grace, and by the heroic labors of devoted missia 

It was on the 22d of June, 1813, that Mr. and Mrs. Judson 
set sail from Madras for Rangoon. Tlie passage was boisterouB 
and dangerous, and more than once the ship was near being cast 
upon some of those hidden reefs that line the coral shores of the 
Indian seaa. After a passage of three weeks they at length, 
on the 14th of July, came to anchor in the harbor of Rangt 
and gazed for the first time at the pagodas and temples that deck 
the town, and the hills which rise in the distance. 

Rangoon is the principal seaport of the Burman empire, and 
is situated about thirty miles from the sea, on a broad bay, km 
as Rangoon river, and forming one of the outlets of the Irra- 
waddy. It hasaharborof the amplest dimensions for the largest 
ships, but the town is built on a marshy meadow which stretches 
along the banks of the river, and, as you approach it fron 
sea, presents a vast assemblage of low bamboo houses, resting 
on piles, with here and there a dwelling of brick or of wood t 
vary its monotonous aspect. In 1813 it was supposed to cor 
tain about 40,000 inhabitants, a small portion of whom were of 
Armenian and Portuguese extraction. The great mass of its 
people, however, were of the Mongolian race, over whom Eu- 
ropean civilization had exerted no meliorating influences. It 
was at that time subject to the sway of a fierce and cruel viceroy, 
who maintained there the dark despotism of his imperial master, 
and governed the wretched natives with a stern and arbiti'ary 
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lie that crushed, with ils iron hand, all freedom of action mid 
iCpinion. 

Gangoon had been the seat of a mission planted in 1807 by 
the Snglish Baptists, and placed under the direction of the miS' 
eionaries at Serampore ; but that mission waa now abandoned, 
and those who bad been engaged in prosecuting it had »ll left 
the city, with the exception of Mrs. Felix Carey, the wife of one 
of the missionaries. This lady, though of European exiraction, 
w&s a. native of Ihc country, and atill dwelt at the house which 
bad. been erected for the aceommodation of the mission, in a. re- 
tired spot without the walls of the town. On their arrival at 
Eangoon, Mr. and Mrs. Judson might well have shrunk from 
the cheerless scene which lay before them, and recorded the day 
which brought them there as the gloomiest and most distressing 
of their lives. The perils which they had escaped in ilieir re- 
cent voyage, the disappointments which had followed them ever 
,^ce their arrival in India, the separation and the loss of their 
friends and associates,* the ill health of Mrs. Judson, and the 
darkening prospect of the cheerless heathen land that stretchea 
on every side around them, — all i-eminded them how jar they 
were now removed from human sympathy, and brought them, 
in humble hope and trustful reliance, to the feetof their heaven- 
ly Father. In the unoccupied apartments of the spacious mis- 
sion house they took up their abode, and immediately com- 
menced their preparation for the great work of making known 
the gospel, — which, amid all the disasters and discouragements of 
their course, had been constantly before them, like a serene and 
Twnignant star peering through the mists and alouds of a stormy 
sky. It had shone upon them in all their wanderings from 
country to country, till it seemed to rest upon tliat to which 
they had come. Their other plans had been frustrated — othei' 
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fieldi of labor liad been cloiied iigainst them, and Bunaah al 
seemed to be ibc land which Heaven had selected as the at 
of their humble mission. 

Here let us leave them for a time, and turn to follow the 
fortunes of Jlr. Kice, tiitberlo their associate in the work of 
fbmiding die missions of the American Baptists. While the m 
Gionaries were detained at the Isle of Fi'anee, iroiting for iLe 
events of Providence to determine the course of their adion, 
it was decided tliat Mr. Rice should return to America for the 
purpose of awakening the interest of the Baptist churches bera 
in Ibe work of propagating the gospel among the heathen of, 
the Eastern world. He accordingly set sail for San Salvadofi 
and an-ived in the United States in September, 1813 ; choosing 
this circuitous passage in order to escape the English cruisers, 
which since the breaking out of the war had infested the ocean, 
and ravaged the commerce of the Amer 

Immediately afVer Messrs. Judson and Rice had avowed 
their change of sentiments respecting baptism, and bud received, 
the rite according to its apostolic form at the hands of ReV. 
Mr. Ward, they communicated the fact to the Secretary of the 
American Board of Commissioners, and at the same time stated, 
that should a missionary society be formed by llio BaptiatSi 
they were ready to place themselves trader il 
prosecution of their labors. They also wrote to Rev. Dr. Bald- 
win, stating the same general facts, and m^ing the importance 
of forming a Baptist Missionary Society. The same views wera. 
also strongly urged by Dr. Carey and the other missionaries at 
Serampore. These letters were received at Boston in February, 
1813, The intelligence which they eonfained spread with 
electric rapidity, and imparted to the spirit of benevolence and 
the sense of Christian obligation a depth and fervor such as they 
before had never experienced. Immediately on the rtceipt of 
the letter of Mr, Judson, a meeting of several of the leading 
ministers of Massachusetts was convened at the bouse of Dr.. 
Baldwin, in Boston, in order to consider the new attitude ia 
which these events had placed the churches. But one aenU- 
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^^pcnt of deep and fervent thankfulness Ailed the minds of all 
^Kriio were present. The indications of Providence were too 
plain to he mistaken, and the clergymen who were thus assem- 
bled proteeded immediately to form the " Baptist Society for 
Propagating the Gospel in India and other Foreign Parts." The 
rfociely was so organized aa to admit of its cooperating with 
Biy other societies that might be formed for the same purpose 
b other sections of the connlry, and one of the articles of its con- 
ititutioD plainly pointed lo the organization of a General Con- 
' mtion, composed of delegates from societies in every part of tho 
'ITnion. Tbo formation of this society was the first movement 
•that sprang from the new events in the East, and, thongh appar- 
tfilly local in its character, is undoubtedly to be regarded as the 
.germ of the Triennial Convention of a later period, which for 
n long a time managed the missions of the American Baptists. 
One of the earliest acts of the new society was to direct the 
kcrelary, Rev, Daniel Sharp, to communicate the circum- 
HanceB of Mr. Judson to the Dlreclors of the Baptist Mission- 
i»y Society in England, and to propose that he should become 
eoDnected with the mission at Serampore, and at the same time 
e his Euppoit from the churches in America.* The sec- 
' was also directed to communicate to Mr. Jiidson the 
ince that, whenever the Board of Commissioners should 
[tinue their patronage, liis support would be furnished by 
B society. The Managers of the English Baptist Mission 
declined the proposal, and Mr. Fuller, their secretary, sent a 
n^Iy, in which he urged the importance of having a distinct 
dssionary association, which should be entirely supported and 
hitrolled by the Baptists of America. 

* Tha letlBTs which -were adrtressed to Mr. Fallcr in EngliUKl, Kitd Mr. 
Iqdwm in BntniBh, have been plaseil in my hnada hy their now venerable 
writer. They breathe a lilnml and generoiu sjiiiit, and shorn full w '" 
thevion which provuikd in ths MBssnchusetts Society wBre by nc 
MITOW or naworlliy. The request lo tho English Directors aeema ' 
lud ita origin solely in the impiension that Mr. Judaofl wonld he n 
ind happy if aasooiated Willi tha experienced 10 " 
U laboring aloue. 
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At this juncture Mr. Rice arrived in the Uaited Statos from 
India, and by his peraonal narratives and his earnest appeals, wa» 
imtnedlalely instriimentiil in impartiug new energy to the inteF>' 
est which had been already widely excited through the country. 
In February, l81i, he was present at the meeting of the man- 
agers of the new society, which was also attended by delegates' 
from the Haverhill and the Salem Foreign Mission Societiesit 
The great object of that meeting was to devise a method for 
enlisting the interest and cooperation of the entire denominatiM* 
in the enterprise of Foreign Missions. It was arranged that 
an address should be prepared and sent to all parts of the UaioOyi 
setting forth the great obligations which God in his providenc* 
had imposed upon the Baptists of America, in coasequence oS^ 
the secession of the missionaries from the American Board oS 
Commissioners. Bev. Mr. Kice was also appointed an agent la 
travel in the Middle and Southern States, in order to promote the 
formation of societies that should cooperate with those of New 
England in sending llie gospel to the heathen. The measure! 
which were thus adopted were every where attended with that 
most gratifying success. 

The intelligence that American missionaries in the East 
had become Baptists, and had requested to be received and sup- 
ported as the missionaries of the denomination, went through 
the country like the sound of a trumpet. It was an event which 
no one hnd anticipated, and it seemed to appeal to the Christian, 
zeal and the syrapatliies of all the churches with a power that 
could not be withstood. It swept away alike the prejudices and 
tlie indiUerence with which the subject had hitherto been re- 
garded, and presented the cause of Eastern Missions as a mat- 
ter of undoubted obligation, and of transcendent interest to every 
one who loved the Saviour and was attached to the prludplefl 
and modes of warship of the Baptists. In the course of the 
year after the formation of the society in Massachusetts, similar 
associations were formed in nearly all the older States of the 
Union, and the addresses which were put forth by many of them 
■ilill remain as delightful memorials of the eloquence and talent. 
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tot less than of the earnest piety and comprehensive zeal, of tlie 
inenited men who at that day Blood at the head of the Baptist 
mmanion. 

3 soon agreed amoDg these several societies that a meet- 

I big of delegates from all the States whose churches had become 

[ flonnected with tUe cause, should be held at some central place, 

I for the purpose of organizing a national society. Philadelpliia 

s fixed upon as the place, and the delegates were appointed 

to aBserable in May, 1814. After the proposed convention had 

been announced, and the time and place of its meeting had 

been fixed, it iramediateiy became a subjeet of the most eager 

' - »nd earnest expectations among the churches in all parts of the 

, Hand. No general meeting of the denomination had then ever 

\ been held, and, as was natural, the one proposed waa antici' 

pated with feelings of interest and hope and Christian thnnk- 

folness, which, in these later days, we cannot easily estimate. 

We may well believe, that to thousands of Christian hearts it 

vaa the subject of maiiy an humble prayer — the htirden of 

many a pious aspiration. 



IfctHTKO al PhilddBlphia. — Fonnntlon of (be TrieiiniiU Cnnvention. — Ap- 
pointment of Mods™. Judson and Bico aa MissionBrics. — Tlio LabcFTS of 
Hr. BicG. — Financial Bsaia of the JU^iou. 

On the 18th of May, 1814, there assembled in Philadelphia 
B B general meeting of delegates from misisionary societies and 
m Other religious bodies of the Baptist persuasion in varions parta 
mat the United States. The great object of the meeting, as set 
kfiirth in its records, was "to organize a plan for eliciting, com- 
P bining, and directing the energies of the whole denomination 
ne sacred effort for sending the glad tidings of galvation to 
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the heatheo, and to n&tions destituta of pure gospel ligbt.' 
■was an assembtage of pliun and eaJ-nest-minded men, membersn 
of a Christian eect which, alike ia the old world and tlie new, had.' 
struggled with unusual dilticultics and deep-rooted prejudices. . 
It preseated no array of clerical pomp or eccleaiasLieul authoiv 
ily, and was, perhaps, but Httle noticed among the moving . 
tiirong of a great metropolis. Yet it was a meeting of no cont- 
mon importance, for it was destined to unite the interests .and, 
concentrate the efforts of more than a hundred tliousand Ctiri&r. 
tians, ia the execution of tlie great commission which the Saviour 
of men has entrusted to his chosen disciples till the end of lime. ' 
The meeting was composed of twentj-six clergymen and 
seven laymen, from eleven different States and. from the Di»^ 
trict of Columbia, many of whom now for the lirst time look.*, 
ed upon each others' faces and grasped each olliers' hands witt 
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fraternal welcome. Their 
following order r — 

Bay. ThoniBs Buldwin. D. D. 

" Lucius BciUm, a. M. 

" Steplien Oano, A. KL 

" John Wmiania, 
Mr. -Thomas Hcivitt, 

" Edward Probyn, 

" Nathaniel Srailh, 
Bey. Biu-giss AllHnn,I>, D. 

" Bkhnnl froiidlmh, 

■' Williuai Iloswol'i, 

" Henry Smallcv, A. M. 

Mr. Uatbew Baadoll, 

" John Sistr, 

" Stephen tJstiek. 

Bev. WiOiiun Kogers, D. D. 

" Henry Holcombe, D. D. 

" Wminm StauBlltOD, D. D. 

« WiUiam Wliite, A. M. 

" John P. Peokworth 

" Horatio G. JonM, 

" BUa-i Hongh, 

" Joseph MathlOB, 

" Danial Doilgf, 

" Lewis Blohardi, 

" Thomas Brooke, 

" Luther Bioe, A. SI. 

" Robert B. Semnle, 

" Jacob GripB, 

" JamesA-llnnaldsm, 

" Ricbard Fumian. D. D. 

Hod. Mattblu B. TaUmodge, 

Bev. W. B. JohniOD, 



IS stand upon the records in tha 




COHSTITDTION OF THE GENEKAi CONV 



IP" The raeedng waa organized bj the choice of Rev. Dr. Fur- 
ttan of South CarolinEi, as President, and Kev. Dr. Baldwin 
of Massachusetts, as Secretary, and the appointment of a com- 
mittee, consisting of Rev. Drg. Furman and Baldwia,and Kev. 
Messrs. Gano, Temple and White, to draft a constitution which 
E riiould give definite character and aims to the body. The fol- 
H fening is the Constitntion as it was fiuaUy adopted, after being 
K 'taiiy discussed and amended article by article, by the unani- 
^k&ouB ifote of the ConventioD : 
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We, the dd^Btei ttom Uianionarf Societies, nnd other reliEioo: liodies of 

ttW BapCiit denomiiuUicHi, in various parts of ths United States, met In Con- 

in the City of Phlladoliihia, for the purpose of carrying into atfect the 

Iwaevolent intentions of onr constitn^nts, by organizing a plaji for eliciting, 

ining, and directing the enargies of the whole denomination in one sacred 

for sending (he glad tidings of Salvation to the heathen, and to nations 

4i>Citate of pare Gospel light, no aobee to the foQowiug roles aa fundamen- 

Mprmdpl.,,^., 

L That this body shnl! be styled "The GENERiL Missiohaht Cobtbh- 

iPH OP THE Baptist Dbnouisation in the United Statu or Ahbb- 

n Fon Foreign Missiokb." 

IL That a, Triennial Convention shall, heronfWr, be held, consisting of 
Delegates, not exceeding tiro in number, from each of the several M^ionary 
Societies, and other religions bodies of the Baptist Desomitiatien, now exists 
lug, or which may bereufter be formed in tlie United States, and which shall 
ignlarly contrlbnte to the general Missionary Fund, a sura amonntlng 
IVtleaiC to one hundred doIInrB per annum. 

HI. That ibr thenecessaiy transaction and despatch of business, during 
lereceaa of tha said Canventian, tliere shall Ije a Board of twenty-one Com- 
lisaiouers, who shall be members of the said Societies, Chnrchas, or other 
religions bodies aforesaid, trionnlally appointed by the snid Conventioti, by 
ballot, to be called the " Baptist Bunrd of Foreign illusions for the United 
States:" i«ven of whom shall be a quorum rorllia tmnsnctioii ofall bnainessj 
ud which Board shall continue in office until Encce^sora be iliily appointed; 
■Dd shall have power to make and adopt by-laws for the government of the 
said Board, and for ths fnTtharanca of the general objects of the Instilntion. 

IV. That itshaUbethe duty of this Board to employ missionaries, and, if 
mceeaary, to take measnras for tho Improvement of (heir qoolificatious ; to 
fli on lb« field of their labors, nnd the componmiion to be allowed thtra for 
their lervices; to superintend thair conduct, nnd dismiss them, should their 
•ervices be disapproved ; to publish acoonnts, from time (o time, of the Board's 
tnnsactloQS, and an annoal address to the public; to call a special mee'inrr 
of tha Convantion on any extraordinary occwiion, nndjingcneral, to conduct 
IliB eieontlve part of the missionary concam. 

T. That *noh peraooi only, uara in full communion with solna regular 
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ehvrcli of onr denomiriHtion, viA 
ino ptatr, good talents, and ferve: 
ampJojad iia iniasionariea. 

"VI, Thnt the Hoard shall choose, by ballot, one President, two ■Vioa-] 
idonta, B TreHsnrflt, B. CorrQsponding, and a.Ki!<;ord]ng Secnrtary. 

VK. Tliat She Praaidant, nr in oasa of his ubseaca or disabaitj, Q 
seuioT Vioe-7reBidetit present, stutU preside in all meetings or the Bwrd, aq 
vhsn appUcntipii slmll be toade In wilting, by nny two of its mamben, ibu 
Cl]l a apocial meeting of the Board, giving due notice theieor. ' 

Vin. ThsC tbe Treaancer ibaU reoeiva and futbAilIy account fbr IH 1^ 
monies paid into the treasury, keep a regular ac 

meota.makea report thereof to Iha said ConvQQtian,wlieneTerib shall be i>><— ^^ 
■ion, aiid to tbe Board of Mtssions annually, and as otlen as by them reqnlnd 
He shall aleo, before he enters on the dutiiiE of his olSce, give competent at 
corlty, to be approved b; the Braird, for Iho etock and fande U 

IX. That the CoTTosponding Secretary shall mnintain interconi 
■»rith snch indiYldnnls, societies, or public bodies, as the intcresi 
mtutlna may require. Copies of all cotnmun 
directioa of the Convention or Board, shall bi 
ing Secretnrv, fbr record and safe keepiug. 

X. That the Beoording Secretary shall, ex ofEcio, be the Secretary of 
OonTentiun, unless fotne other be by them appointed in his stead. 
ibaS ationd nil the meetings of the Board, and keep a fair record of bU theie; 
proceedings, and of tba transactions of the Coi 

XL That in case of the death, resignaUon, or disability of any of its offl^ 
OBIS, or members, the Board shall have power to fill such yacancy. 

Xn. That the said Convention shall have power, and in the Interval 
their meeting, the Board of Commissioners, on the recommendation of any o 
Of tlie conatitnent bodies belonging to the Convention, shall also have poirtr^ 
to elect honorary members of piety and distinguished liberality, wlio, on ' 
election, shall he entitled to a scat, and to take part in tho debates of th»^ 
Convention : but it shall he understood that the right of votiug shall be 
fined to the delegates. 

Xm. That in case any of the constituent bodies shall be unable to ■ 
represonttttiveit to the said Convention, they ahall be permitted to voti 
proxy, which proxy ahall be appointed by writing. 

XIV. That any alterations, which Biperienco may dictate from tim 
Ume, mny be maile in these articles, at the regular meeting of the Convention, 
by two thirds of the membera present- 

The C-onvenlion iaviiig thus completed its organization, pro-^ 
ceeded to its only remaining work, — the election of a Board of, 
Manngera, who ehould be ciiargcd with the executive labors 
and trusts of the institution, during the threo years which should 
ekpse before the convention would meet ogiun. Thus ter- 
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Eated tlie first gaieral meeting of American Baptista for 
purpose of promoting missions among the liEathen. It 
formed a new era in their history, and produced results of 
the most beneficial character. N'ot only was a new missionary 
1 added to the institutions of national philanthropy, 
' efficiency and energy were created in a large and 
igrowing body of Chrislians whose churches had hitherto heen 
widely separated, and whose ministers, comparatively few in 
somber, had hitherto wanted the confidence and the enter- 
prise which generous union always imparts to the spirit of phi- 
Ian iLropic men.* 

The constitution of the new society was framed with but lit- 
:fie experience, and almost without the aid of models; yet it 
'iKus perhaps well suited to the condition and spirit of the de- 
JlominatioD, as it then was, in this country. It originally con- 
^ned provisions only for the support of Foreign Missions ; but 
iubsequent meetings it was modified in several important 
particulars, and made to include both Domestic Missions, 
jlod the establishment of a " Classical and Theological Semi- 
^ULry " for the education of young men, especially for the gospel 
ninistry. The introduction of this latter object into the organ- 
Eation of the convention had ita origin in the deep sense of 
be importance of a well-educated ministry, which at that time 
iBTvaded the minds of the fathers and the leading men of the 
denomination. This provision of the constitution gave rise to ' 
the establishment of the Columbian College at Washington, D. C. 
an institution which was founded and long managed by the Tri- 

»flimia1 Convention. In 16~2S the constitution was again changed, 
|o as to exclude from its objects both the care of the college, 
Wid of Domestic Missions. Some other important changes were 
also made at different periods, but with these exceptions, the 
Constitution, as originally adopted in 1814, continued to be the 
fundamental law of the Convention, till May, 1846, when that 
body was merged in the Americ-an Baptist Missionary Union. 

• Of this Board, Rov. William StBoBlitoii, D. 15. was nppointea CoTTospond- 
Ing Secretary, and tlio seat of its biuineBB aSeire vas find at FLilBdelphia. 
John CsiUdwell of New York WM »ppointed Tmmutot. 
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[mmedlately on the ailjoiimment of the Convention at Phil^ 
(lelphia in 1814, the Board of Managci-s was organized, and iti 
members entered upon the duties which hud been assigned ttt' 
'them. Their first work waa formally to appoint Rev. Adonli^ 
ram Judson as their missionary, and to make provision for thrf 
support of himself and his family. They also appointed Bev: 
Luther Rice to the same office, but directed tliat he should o 
tinue, for the present, in the Unitud States, in order to awaken^ 
n the public mind throughout the country, a livelier interest fij?. 
missions, and "to assist in originatiug societies or iustitutioni 
for carrying the missionary design into execution." 

Mr. Rice had been already engaged in tliis work, for nearly'' 
a year. He had traversed the Union, and mingled fi'eel^. 
with the people alike of his own and of other denominational 
he had partaken of their hospitalities, and addressed to liundreJsn 
of congregations the rapt predictions of tlie prophets, and the* 
thrilling exhortations of the apostles, concerning the extension' 
and the ultimate triumphs of the Redeemer's kingdom among* 
men. He had himself stood amidst the temples of heathenism, 
and had witnessed their cruel abominations ; and as, with his' 
ardent imagination, he drew the life-like pictures of thoe 
nighted lands, multitudes would hang upon his lip?, and foiloff 
hia footsteps with an enthusiasm that had seldom been known' 
since the days of the itinerant eloquence of Wliittield. He 
had organized twenty-five new missionary societies, besides dl-"* 
rectmg to Foreign Missions the efforts and contributions of' 
many which had existed before, and liad been enabled to create' 
an interest in the cause such as all other agencies combined ' 
had failed to produce. 

It waa in circumstances like these, and at a time when ardent ' 
and gifted minds were few, that Mr. Rice was invited to n 
at home, and assume, to a considerable extent, the management 
of the new institution for Foreign JDssions, instead of going, ' 
according to his original design and appointment, as a pioneer 
in their cause. He had every quality essential to the discliarge 
of a great executive office, excepting discretion alone, — that 
one without which knowledge and piety, and zeal the moat 
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iterasted, are clearly unavailing. The inextricable confu- 
a which hia aflaira were at length involved, proved so se- 
sn embarraasment to all tlie interests of the Convention, 
at last, in some degree, to casta shade over his di.'itinguish- 
services, and. almost to eclipse the singular disinterestedneGS 
rhich shone so brightly through all his character. Tel, not- 
[nithstandlng his imperfections and errors — and these had their 
too ardent and unrestrained imagination, — liis 
name deserves to he enrolled among the ablest and most devot- 
ed of the founders of our American Missions, for lie occomphsh- 
work which no one of his contemporaries could have pos- 
sibly achieved. 

From the examinations of a committee who had been ap- 
pointed to inquire into the number, state, and prospects of the 
Foreign ilission Societies which had been formed in 
different States of the Union, it appeared that they had al- 
idy paid into the treasury the sum of four thousand dollars, 
id that, according to tlie best estimates which could he made, 
[|be sum of five thousand eight hundred and fifly dollars might 
tafely be relied on as the annual income wliich they would lur- 
ib for the support of the missions of tlie Board, Under 
ich circumstances, and wilh such resources, were commenced 
of the American Baptists. The beginnings wero 
leed humble, and but little in proportion either to the num- 
churches or their real ability. The country was at 
[ttat time, it is true, plunged in a war with England, and in 
Leral prosperity was suffering a sad reverse. In addition lo 
must also be remembered, that the era of public charity 
3t yet commenced, and that the people of every class 
rougbout the land had not then formed the habit of making 
((ecuniary sacrilicea in obedience to the requirements of duty, 
or the promptings of benevolence. It was therefore deemed 
a matter of special congratulation and thankfulness, that even 
these inconsiderable funds could he raised for the support of a 
Species of philanthropy, whoso subjects were the inhabitants 
of ft dislant continent, and whose claims could be addressed to 
tbe symftMllieB only of truly Christian minds. 
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LlBoiu of Mr. Joflson Bt Rangoon. — Study of the LonpfuagB — 
itn People: Government: ReligioQ. — Arrital of Rev, Mr, Hou 
Printing Press. — Tranalation of tho SoripCurDs coinnicaceil • Books print- 
ed. — First BonimD loquiroT. 

It was not till tlia 5th of September, 1815, that the packet 
containing the intelligonce of the formution of the Baptist Mia- 
sionary Convention, with an accoimt of its proceedings, readied 
Mr. Jii(]son at Eangoon. lie had been residing there more 
than two years, diligently engaged in the study of the 
language, and in observing the condition of the country and 
the character of the people. During this period Mrs. Judson 
hod snfiercd from alarming sickness, and woB now absent at 
Madras for the recovery of her health. In this sohtary coodi- 
lion, thus separated from tlie only person on whom he could 
rely for sympathy and society, we may imagine Low welcome 
were the tidings, which now came to him, of the organization 
of the Convention, and the awakening of a missionary spirit 
so widely among the churches. He cotitemplated these results 
with a delight such as no other events could have awakened, and 
recorded them in hia journal with pious gratitude, as new prooCs 
of God's merciful designs for Ihe benighted heathen. 

The misaion in Burmah might now he considered as fairly 
started, and placed on a basis that promised to secure its per- 
manency, and, with the favor of Heaven, its ultimate success. 
The difiicullies and obstacles, however, that lay before the mis- 
sionary were such as might have dismayed any but the most 
resolute faith, and the most indomitable perseverance. The 
language was one which presented many diJRculties, especially 
to a person unaccustomed lo the dialecU of the East, and obUged 
to commence its acquisition only with the most imperfect juds ; 
and, though possessed of unusual aptitude for this species of study, 
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and aidedby a Bunoan teacher of considerable leaiuing and assi- 
duity, ho yet fouud him seli' advancing hut slowly in ita acquisi- 
Some idea, may be farmed of the extreme diiiicully he 
luniered in mastering this language from the following ac- 
'oouiit, written after be Lad been engaged in its study more than 
two years and a half; — " I just now begin to see ray way for- 
ward iu this language, and hope that two or three years more 
will make it Eomewbat familiar ; but I have met with dilBculties 
that I had no idea of before I entered on the work. For an Eu- 
ropean or American to acquire a living oriental language, root 
and branch, and mako it bis own, is quhe a different thing from 
his acquiring a cognate language of the West, or any of the 
dead languages, as they are studied in the schools. One cir- 
cumstance njay serve to illustrate this. I once had occasion to 
devote a few months to the study of the French. I have now 
been engaged two years and a half in the Burman. But if I 
were to choose between a Burman and a French book, to he 
examined in without previous study, I shouhl, without the least 
hesitation, choose the French." 

The condition of the Burman empire, its people, and its in- 
stitutions both civil and religious, have been oiien fully de- 
scribed ;* yet a brief notice of them seems necessary in a narra- 
tive of the hinderances and encouragements which the missiona- 
ries lukve experienced in their attempts tu introduce CUiistianity 
this ancient home of despotism and superstition. 
The country of Burmoh is that part of India beyond the Gan- 
lyiDg betweeo Ilindostan on the west and China on the 
It formerly included the ancient kingdoms of Ava, Cas- 
r, Arracan, Pegu, and Tenasserim, together with the territory 
the Shyans; but at the close of the war in 1S36 Arracan and 
ere ceded to the Fnghsh, and a lai'<;e part of Cos- 
became independent. The imperial dominions were ttms 

B « See Mra. .Tuilsou's History of the Burman Mission, Cran-fnrd's Einbasay to 
q's Travels. Upon Uieie I rely Tor tlio wcariicy oCtliBTiews 
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reduced to two thirds of tlieir former extent, and now embracs 
Ava, Pegu, a small part of Ciissay, and nearly the whole of 
the Shyan coiinlry. Tho population of the original empire h 
been exceedingly variously estimal«dj some travellers hariagt 
placed it 119 high as 30,000,000, while others have made it not 
more than 3,000,000. It may, however, be safely put down aa 
not for from 8,000,000 ; but of these, Kev. Dr. Malcom sup- 
poses that not more than 3,000,000 apeak the Burmaa language 
— the remainder, comprising the Arracanese, Peguans, Shyana, 
and Karens, uaing diakcta peculiar to the races to which they 
belong, and to the provinces in which they live. 

The people are commonly described as unusually energetiq 
ingenious, lively, and intelligent, when compared with othe^ 
Eastern races. In strength and activity, both of body and n 
they are decidedly superior to the Hindoos, who border tlieir t< 
ritory on the west, and they are in most respects fully equal U 
the Chinese, who occupy the country nearest them on the east 
They are not fierce or revengeful, and in their domestic i 
tions they are said to be affectionate and failliful ; yet their chaxr 
acter is marked by distrust, deception, and low cunning, — vices , 
which a bad government and a false religion invariably engen** 
der in the minds of a people. Veracity b strictly enjoined ia' 
their moral code, but it is seldom practiced where there ia the 
slightest temptation to depart from it, and a Barman's word is 
never to be relied upon unless lie is placed under oath, when ho 
seldom fails to apeak the truth. Caste does not prevail among 
them, as among the Ilindoos, and, as rank ia not hereditary, the 
distinctions of social life are less marked than in moat other coun- . 
tries, whether of Asia or of Europe. In the inferior rank whicli' 
they assign to woman, and in the reckless manner in which they 
trifle with her rights and her happiness, they, however, present 
one feature which always indicates a low stage of civilization. 
The education of women is entirely neglected, and the little 
tellectual culture tliere is in (he country is confined to the men, 
who are generally proud and self-confident in all ranks of life, 
4Dd disposed to think themselves superior to the rest of mankind. 
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Tlie goTeriuncnt is an imperial despotism of the most UDquali- 
cliarai^ter. The moniirch is sole aud absolute proprietor of 
the life and the possessions of his subjects, and his word is iri-e- 
sistible and irrevocable law. Xu tlie imperial edicts his name is 
aseocitited with the loftiest and most imposing titles, and be 
styles himself, or is stjled by his courtiers, "Lord of the land 
and the sea," and " Master of life and of death." Four minis- 
ters of state, called Atweweoons, constitute his private council, 
and constantly surround his person ; and four or six others, 
called Woonggees, are the heads of the several departments of 
his government, and the only medium of communication between 
I and bis people; they also constitute the supreme court of 
empire. An oriental despotism knows no legislative assem- 
; the monarch is alike the maker and the executor of the 
law, and the courts are but the promulgators and interpreters of 
hja will. The imperial domain is divided into districts, each 
of which is governed by a viceroy with a subordinate court, the 
presiding odicer of which is called the Yahwoon ; but the char- 
acter of the chief who sits ujKin the throne is impressed upon all 
who bear the royal commission, and the stern decree which goes 
forth fi'om the palace at the capital, is transmitted by the 
T'OimgyeeM through ministers of every grade, until it is executed 

millions of subjects in every pai't of the empire. 
The rehgion of the Burmans is Buddhism, one of the most 
ient and wide-spread superstitions now existing on the earth, 
o4b which, in its various branches, holds beneath its gloomy 
ly the minds of nearly half the human race. In Burmali, it 
tys itself in a form imposing to the imagination, and utimulat- 
the hopes and fears of men, while it exercises over the 
id the power derived from immemorial existence, and from 
traditions and associations of a hundred generations. Buddh 
the general name for divinity, but the rehgion to which 
lends its name is a system of absolute atheism. It teaches 
there has been a succession of Buddlis, or incarnations of 
divinity, though with long intervals between them, who, through 
vattDOB transmigrations, have attained the highest merit of every 
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kind in previous etates of existence. Acconiiiig to tfie Iegead> 
coatained in the sacred books, the lost Buddli was Gaudi 
who was born in the seventh century before Christ, 1 
Suddh wben thirty-five years of age, and continued so forty-five 
years, after which he passed into the state of ^igban, which b 
some is understood to mean quiescence, or eternal repose, an^ 
by others, absolute annihilation. The next Buddh it 
in about ten thousand years from the departure of Gaudam^i 
and, though the precise time of hb appearance is not fixed,,* 
yet his stature and dimensions, and the outlines of his person,' 
are all fully described in the sacred writings. In the long in*' 
tervab between the departure and appearance of the BuddhB^.< 
there is in reality no living God, and this system thus preseotH^ 
to the faith of its followers no conception of an eternal being, (wj 
a great First Cause, existing before the worlds were made, and' 
destined to exist when the worlds shall cease to be- It involves >' 
innumerable contradictions and childish absurdities ; yet it is 
riveted, with all the tenacity of an oriental faith, upon the minda ■ 
of hundreds of milhona of immortal beings, 

The principal objects of worship among the Burrosna a 
ages of Gaudauia, which are manufactured of different si 
great numbers, and for which the demand is so great that marblei 
the favorite material of which they are made, isnot allowed to be 
used for other purposes. These images are kept in privata 
houses, or set up in the zayats or public halls of every village, 
and attached to the pagodas ur temples whicli are 
countless numbers in all parts of llie empire. Tliese structures 
vary in size and architectoral proportions and appearance, but 
are for the most part solid masses of masonry, closed on every 
side, with their small interior space filled with sacred treasures, 
relics and offerings consecrated to th,e divinity, IVilh their 
lofty spires or pointed minarets standing against the sky, they 
constitute the most prominent feature of every landscape ; they 
tower far above the dwellings of every city, and rise from every 
bluff and bill in all the inhabited parts of the country. Alany of 
Ihem are beautifully decorated and covered with gilt " from turret 
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foandation stone," and, when seen at a distance, they often pre- 
nt an appearance of imposing magni lice nee. On foiae of tba 
Ipagodas are suspended small bells at different points, with fans 
J their tongues, so that, when moved 
bj a g b h y "ive forth ft pleasant chime, and seem 

to fil h a b my nous music Both temples and im- 

ag a anl d w h oreat respect by ibe people, though 

ne h a rroa y ated to the purposes of worship. 

T p hood a y arge and regularly organized body, 
and its members are initiated into the order with peculiar cere- 
inonieB. The rules regulating the livea and conduct of the 
priesls are numerous and exact, though they are but imperfectly 
Obeyed. The priests conduct no religious service at the zayats 
or pagodas, and perform no rites of worship for the people. 
Bound to celibacy, they live together in kyoungs or monasteries, 
where they often occtipy themselves in the gratuitous instruc- 
tion of such male children as are sent to them for the purpose, 
^ey wear a peculiar dress of yellow cloth, and are supported 
hy contributions of rice and other articles of food, which they 
Teceive, in their daily rounds, from the people. They attend 
i'fiinerals, and frequently preach when requested and paid for 
'■Ae service ; hot their office is almost entirely a sinecure; though, 
*itli all their indolence and indifference, they undoubtedly exert 
'& powerful influence over the minds of the people, and render 
lem far less accessible, than they would otherwise be, to the 
truths of the gospel as they are proclaimed by the missionaries. 
Though this religion imposes a multitude of ceremonies and 
i%nperstitious observances, it is remarkable for its entire want of 
'Sympathy with any of tiie interests or the sufferings of buman- 
'ity. It makes the attainment of merit the great end of life, but 
merit consists in any thing rather than the charities and 
MUnenities which belong to man's higher tiature ; hence the in- 
Btrnction of the ignorant, the relief of the poor, the consolation 
of the afflicted and the suffering, are not among the duties it en- 
joins. Its moral code, however, sels forth the sins which are to be 
Bvoided in five leading commandments : — 1. Thou aholt not kill ; 
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2. Thou elialt not steal ; 3. Thou sbolt not commit adnlterj; 
4, Thou shalt not He ; 5. Thou shiilt not drink any iutoxicatiug 
liquor. These prohibitions, bo I'llt us ihey extend, are eufHcieul , 
of themselves to exalt Buddhism far above many other false re- 
ligions of the East ; but it contains no positive precepts that are 
fitted to raise and purify the nature of man. Its uommanda 
and its prohibitions are alike designed for selfish advantage ; they 
refer tlie doubting conscience to no sanctions of a superior being, 
and point the soul oppressed with sin to no ideals of excellence 
and holiness ; they present " nothing as the ultimate object of ao- 
tion but self; and nothing for man's highest and holiest ambition, 
but annihilation." 

So soon as Mr. Judson had acquired a sufficient mastery of 
the language to be able to write it with tolerable accuracy, he 
prepared a tract on the nature of the Christian religion, con- 
taining an abstract of its leading doctrines. This was his first 
public labor ; and, undertaken as it n'aa when his constitution 
was enfeebled by years of laborious confinement to his perplex- 
ing studies, it gave rise to a disease of the nervous system, 
which attacked his eyes and head so violently, that he became 
unable either to study or even to hear reading in English. 
He was on the ere of sailing to Bengal for the benefit of his 
health, when he received the wdcome tidings that Mr. and Mrs. 
Hough and Mrs. White, a new company of missionaries from 
America, had arrived at Calcutta, and would soon join tbe mis- 
sion at Bangoon. Tliis most gratifying intelligence decided him 
at first to delay his intended voyage, and at length to abandon it 
altogether. 

Kev. George H. Hough, Mrs. Phebe M. Hough, and Mrs. 
Cliarlotte White, had been appointed by the Board, missii 
aries to Bunnah in ihe summer of 1815. Mr. Hough had been 
bred a printer, and had worked at the trade in the United Slates. 
They sailed from Philadelphia in the following December, and 
arrived at Cnlcuttam April, 1816. Here they were delayed for 
several montlis, during which time Mm. White was married to 
Bev. Mr. liowe, of the English Baptist Mission at Digak, in 
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Hindostan. On the X5th gf October, 1816, Mr. and Mrs. Ilougli 
arrived at Rangoon, having aireaily setit before ihem a pi'inting 
presa and a font of Burman tjpes, which had been presented to 
the missioQ by their English brethren at Semmpore. Uere 
they were welcomed by Mr. and Mrs. Judson with more than 
common delight, both as fellow laborers in carrying forward the 
mission, and as messengers from the distant but unforgotten 
land of their birth and their affections. They had been exiled 
for three years from civilized society, dwelling amid the rude 
barbarities of the heathen ; and now, to receive to their secluded 
home, intelligent associates, and Christian countrymen and 
friends, was a source of joy and thankfulness, such as can be 
fully appreciated only by those who have been placed in similar 
circumstances. Mr. Judeon'a health was soon reestablished, 
and he set himself with renewed vigor about preparing a gram- 
aid the newly-arrived missionaries in the acquisition of 
'. the difficult Burman tongue. 

From the commencement of-lhe mission, the Burraans, when- 
erer the new teachers were spoken of, had been accustomed to 
inqnire for the sacred books of their religion. In order to meet 
natural demand of a shrewd and sagacious people, it was de- 
•ded by the missionaries that po ons of he S riptures and brief 
'^Kcounls of Christianity shou d be pn el and put in circulation 

speedily as possible. To e ra t en led ' Summary of 
Christian Doctrines,' which M Jud on had already prepared, 
be now added a Catechism, nd n med a e y commenced the 
txwislationol'the Gospel of Ma h nod that the minds of 
the people might he prepared for the reception of the truth 
when it eliould be publicly preached to them. The tracts were 
immediately printed, the Summary In an edition of a thousand 
copies, and the Catechism in an edition of three thousand copies, 
the Gospel of Matthew was pubUshed soon aDer. 

Four years had now elapsed since Mr. and Mrs. Judson first 
established themselves at Rangoon. In all this time, though no 
one had been converted to the Christian faith, yet a great change 
lad gradually taken place in the circumstances and prospects of 
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Its efficiency had been greatly increased bj tbe 
arrival of Mr. anil Mrs. llougti, and tlie donation of ttie printing 
presa. A dinrcli had bei^n organized at Rangiwn hy the mis- 
sionaries, and though they had oa yet made no attempts publicly 
to preach the gospel, their character and objects had become well 
known by their conversations with the people, and by the tracts 
which they had printed and circulated, copies of which bad pen- 
etrated the interior of the empire- In these circumstances, it 
seemed as if a new era was about to dawn on the progress of the 
mission, and as if the merciful Providence, which liad liitlierla 
watclicd over the lives of the missionaries, was about to bestow 
upon them etill more encouraging proofs of its favor. Nor 
were these indications destined to be wholly deceptive. In ths 
meetings which Mrs. Judaon was accustomed to hold for the 
religious instruction of the Burman women, much serious inter- 
eat was occasionally evinced in the truths of the new religion, 
and the little circle would often leave the eloquent and ^fled 
teaclier with a sense of the insufficiency of their own supersti- 
tious faith deeply impressed upon every mind. 

At about the same time, also, Mr. Judson was visited by the 
first Burman who had ever come to bim avowedly in the char- 
acter and spirit of an inquirer. Others had visited him to gratify 
an idle curiosity, or to dispute with him concerning the doctrines 
of Gaudama, but no one before had come to ask " how he 
might learn the religion of Jesus," or to express a belief in the 
esislence of G!od. He was evidently a person of rank, and of 
superior intelligence; he bore away with him copies of al! the 
hooks which had been printed, and left the missionaries with 
hopes of approaching blessings such as never before bad been 
awakened in their minds. 
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CHAPTEE V. 



OtevENTios mcetB at PhlladelphiB — Appointment of Messra. Colman and 
Wheelock. — Mr. Jaitoa sails for ChittBEOng.— Troubles of Iho Mission 
during Us Absence. — His Return. — Mr. Hougli emborks for Calcuttn. 

Airiyal of Messrs. Coltnan and Wlieelock at Rangoon Deslh of Mr. 

Wheciock. — Opening of Iha Zajat.— BaptiBm of llie ilrat Convert.— 

JeatoBsy of llie Goveninient. — Messrs. Jndion and Colman go to Ava to 

obtain Toleration Ihim the King. 

In May, 1817, llie ConTenlion held its first triennial meeting 
U Philadelphia. Most of the facts and the incidents which we 
iave narrated in the foregoing pages were at (his time presented 
to the meeting in the report of the Board of Managers. The 
snres hitherto adopted hy that body were fully approved 
1^ the Convention ; and several new ones of great importance, 
liie fruit of increased interest and of larger views respecting 
flie objects before them, were also recommended as the basis of 
feture action. The constitution was also modified in such a 
taanner as to embrace the domestic missions whicli might be 
est&lilished in the United Slates, and also to authorize the estab- 
fishment of a Classical and Theological Seminary, for the pur- 
pose of educating pious young men who should be deemed to 
possess " gifts and graces suited to the gospel ministry," 

At the same meeting communications were read from Messrs, 
James Colman and Edward W. Wheelock, offering themselves as 
jnissionaries to Burmali. These young men were both residents 
of Boston, Mr. Wheelock being a member of the second and 
Mr. Colman of (he third Baptist church in that city. They 
were found on examination to be possessed of worthy talents 
and of true Christian philanthropy ; their testimonials were 
approved by the managers, and they were gladly accepted as 
tnissionaries. They embarked in the following November at 
Boston, aioidst many encouraging manifestations of sympathy 
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Bnd love both for them and [lie caune in which they were eot 

gaged. During this session of the Triennid CoQvention, th^ 
Board of Managers appointed three several comniilUsea, one for 
the Eastern Slates, one for the SoQlheni, and one for the West- 

I, to exiimine such young men in these portions of the COUO' 
try respectively as might offer their services to the Board as 

isionaries. By the agency of these committees, in different 
portions of the United States, by the wider diffusion of the 
American Baptist Magazine, which had now tal^en the place of 
the Massachusetts Magazine, and especially by the pious and 
devoted observance of the monthly concert of ]irayer, which 
formally recommended to the churches of tlie country, the 
Convention mmed stiU further to rouse the energy and to enliat 
the entire ability of the growing denomination, in the great 
work which was now fully before them. At the close of tlie 
session the members separated from each other with hopes 
greKtIy raised, and with confidence stronger tlian it had ever 
been before in their ability to maintain the mission and make 
it a source of inestimable blessings to the heathen. They looked 
forward to the day when they should hear of the happy results 
of their pious efforts and deliberations, and when distant nation^ 
illuminated with the light of heavenly truth, should blesa th^ 
Convention for sending the glad tidings of salvation to theat 
benightbd shores. 

While these auspicious events were taking place in AmericB, 
and new indications of missionary interest were presenting them- 
selves in all parts of the country, far different omeua were 
preparing for the little band of missionaries at Bangoon, anj 
the flattering prospects which just now lay before them, were 
soon to be broken by dangers and alarms. 

So long a period had now been devoted to the acqnisi^a of 
the language by Mr. and Mrs. Judson, and so much had actually 
been accomplished in conversation with the natives, in the 
culation of the tracts and the Gospel which Mr. Hough had 
printed, that it was decided by the missionaries to commence 
preaching in a more public manner. Yet so many obstaclea 
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Beemed to stand in tbe way of his goinn; abroad among Ibe Bur- 
mans in his capacity of teacLer of tbo new religion, that Mv. 
Judson determined to secure the aid of the Arraeanesu convei'ts 
at Chittagong, in a neighboring province, whose people spoke the 
Burman language. For this purpose, and also for the improve' 
ment of his health, he embarked for Chi I tagoug, expecting to tie ab- 
sent only for a brief interval, and leaving Mrs. Judson to continue 
her meetings for the instruction of the Bunnan women, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Hough to prosecute thestudy of thelanguage. Mr. Jud- 
son had intended (o return at the end of three months with the 
fellow laborers he hoped to find in Ari-acan. At the expiration 
of liiis period, however, whea his return was daily expected, a 
TBsael from Chittngong ai-rived at Rangoon, bringing the dis- 
tressing intelligence tliat neither he nor the vessel in which he 
had embarked had been heard of at that port. Similar tidings 
were also cont^ned in letter h'hM Jdn 'dfim 
Bengal. 

"Wlile the missionaries we tl tat f f t 1 p 

sn incident occurred wiiich \iswUalltdt a. tl 

perplexity and dismay in wh 1 th y w pi d M 
Hough, who had continued qu tly t ij tl 1 n^ 1 11 
miasion house, was suddenly summoned to appear immediately at 
the court house, and it was rumored among the atfrighled <lo- 
mestics and neighbors who followed the otficers that came for Mi-. 
Boagh, that the king had issued a decree for the banishment of all 
tbe foreign teachers. It was late in [he afternoon when he made 
Itis appearaoce before the despotic tribunal that was charged with 
(he execution of the imperial decree, and he was merely requir- 
-ed to give security for hLs appearauce the following morning ; 
vhen, as the unfeeling magistrates declared, " if he did not tell ail 
tiie trutli relative to his situation in the country, they would 
write with his heart's blood." Mr. Hough was detained from 
day to day on the most flimsy pretences, himself unable to speak 
the language, and with no one near him who would attempt to 
Axplain his situatiou or vindicate his objects and his conduct. 
'The viceroy whom Mr. and Mrs. Judson had known, had recently 
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been recalled to Ava, and he wlio now held the reins of thv 

govemnimit koa asliwigLT, utid, as lib rnniily were nut withhia^ 
3Ira. JudsoQ, awording to lliy etii^iiclle of the court, could « 
be admitted lo his presL'nce. The order which had led to th# 
arrest wils found to relate to some Portuguese priests whom tbc 
king had banished, mid lUr. Hough was at first summoned (o giv4. 
assurance that be was not ona of the number, and then detained 
by the offlcera in order lo extort money for bis i 
was at length released by order of the viceroy, to whom Mm , 
Judson boldly carried tbo cause and presented a petition whiet ' 
she had caused ber teacher lo draw up for the puqrase. 

Tbo anxiety occasioned by this arreat and its train of pet^ 
annoyances, and still more by the protracted and rayaterioiu 
absence-of Mr. Judson, was at this time greally increased t 
rumors which reached Rangoo 
the English and the Burman gove 
few English vessels lying it 
who were in the country w 
paring to hasten away, t 



mpending war betweot 
There were I 
le English ti 
losing their bueiness and pre 
V indications of hostilities tliflt 
Bbonid be presented. The condition of the missionaries 
rendered still more distressing by the ravages of tbe cbi^n^. 
which now, for the first time, made its appearance in Bumali^ 
and was sending its terrors throughout tbe empire. The 
people of Rangoon fell in hundreds before its frightful progFeoa "■ 
The dismal dealh-dnim continually gave forth its warning sound 
oa new names were added lo the melancholy list of victims to 
the desolating malady. In these gloomy circumstances, they 
saw ship after ship leave the river, bearing away all tbe for- 
eigners who were in the province, until at length the only one 
remaining was on the ere of sailing. Harassed with doubts 
concerning the uncertain fate of Mr. Jud$on, and surrounded 
with perils, they saw before themi what appeared the last op- 
portunity of leaving tbe country, before tbe threatened hostili- 
ties should begin, and they should be exposed to all the merd- 
less cruelties of barbarian warfare. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hough decided to go on board and escape to 
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ngal, while escape vaa still in their power, and they urged 
3. JudsoQ to accompanj' them. Slie at length reluctantly 
yielded to their advice, and with a. heart burdened with sorrows 
she embarked with her coni pan ions, on the 5th of July, in the 
only ship that remained lo carry them from the country. The 
ship, however, was delayed for seTeral daye in the river, and 
was likely to be subjected to still further detention. Mrs. .Jad- 
8on, who had gone on hoard rather in obedience lo the entreaties 
of her associates, and the dictates of prudence, than from Uie 
suggestions of that truer instinct which oft^n serves to guide the 
noblest natures in great emergencies, now decided lo leave 
the ship and return alone to the mission house, there to await 
either the return of her husband, or the confirmation of her 
worst fears respecting his fate. It was a noble exhibition of 
heroic courage, and gave assurance of all the distinguishisd 
qualities which, at a later jieriod and amid dangers still more 
appalling ghone with unfailiog brightness around the char- 
acter of this remarkable woman. Tlie event justified her de- 
termination ; and, within a week after her decision was taken, 
Mr. Jadson arrived at Rangoon, having been driven from phice 
to place by contrary winds, and having entirely failed of the 
object for which he nndertook the voyage. Mr. and Mrs, 
Hough, however, after long delays, again embarked and pro- 
ceeded to Bengal, taking with them the press and al! the im- 
plements of the printing house. Their removal was suhse- J 
quently productire of many enibaiTassments to the mission, and I 
seems never to have been fully justified either by Mr, Judson 

Kby Ihe Board of Managers in America. 
In this broken and well-nigh ruined state of the mission, 
len its members were about to he separated from each other, 
■nd its prospects were darkened with clouds, Mr. and Mrs. Jud- ; 

son were cheered and encouraged by the arrival of Messrs. I 

Colman and Wlicelock and ihcir wives, who in the year pre- I 

ceding had been appointed by the Board, missionaries to Bur- I 

mab. They arrived at Rangoon in September, 1818, after I 

having been detained several months at Calcutta, in waiting for J 
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ft passage. Tbcy were both young, the former being at thy 

age of twenty years, and tlie liilter of twenty-three — of suilab]^ 
education and appvoveil ]jiety and zeal ; and their , 
hailed as the aasurancG of new prosperity to liie missioos 
The hopes, liowever, which wore thus cxctleil, were doomed 
Boon to be disappointed, for ihey had scarcely arrived at tbl 
post lo which they were destined, when it became evid^ 
that the health and conetilulion of neilhcr would be abl( 
to endure the assiduous etudy and toil which belong to the lifii 
of a missionary in the East, and they soon began to give unev 
quivocal indications that a fatal disease was already preyii^ 
upon their frames. At the end of a year, hofoi-e he had'a 
quii-ed the language of the country, Mr, "Wlieelock embarked 
for Itengal, in the last stages of consumption, with no otfaetf 
prospect before liim tlian that of speedy dealh. While of 
tie passage, he was seized with a violent fever, accompanio^ 
with delirium, and in one of its paroxysms he threw himself fnM|{ 
the window of his cabin into Che sea, and was drowned. Hir% 
Colman, though oppressed with feeble health, still remained 
with Mr. Judson at Rangoon, determined to share with him tlt( 
changeful and uncertain fortunes of the mission, (o whatever rej 
suits it might please Heaven to conduct them, • 

At the period at which these missionaries arrived at tlM 
place of their destiTiation, the mission had been established ueaxi 
ly five years. Amidst many diiTiculties, its founders bad a^ 
quired the language of the country, and by means of convers^ 
tion with the people around them, and the circulation of printed 
tmcta and the Gospel of Jlattbew, they had made (heir objectfl 
and character as teachers of religion familiarly known far be-. 
yond the limits of Itangoon. Hitherto, however, the labors at 
the missionaries had been comparatively private. A few Bue# 
mans had been accustomed to visit them at their own dwelling 
to converse with them, and receive the tracts which they kej*. 
for distribution. No place for public worship or religious teach^ 
inga had )'ct been built, and no public labors had been underta> 
ken. So numerons was now their little band, in consequeoca 
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Elbe recent accession, that it was determined immediately to 
et a zayat, in some spot leiiH retired than the mission house, 
Ibat would secure for them the attention of the people. A site 
waa accordingly seletted just without the limits of the town, on 
the great Pagoda road, wLiuh derived its name from being lined 
on either aide with places of Burman worship. In April, 181D, 
the zayat was completed and opened lor tlie sacred purpose to 
wbieh it was dedicated. It was a small, low hutlding, of liunible 
pretensiona in comparison with any one of the llirong of pago- 
das by which it was surrounded, yet it was well suited to the 
purpose for which it was erected, and seemed an appropriate 
emblem of Christianity standing amidst the magnificent temples 
of heathenism. 

The opening of the zayat was an event of no common im- 
portance in the history of the mission, and was regarded by tlie 
missionaries with the deepest interest. " Centuries had rolled 
away, millions of Burmaiis had been ushered into eternity, and 
God, the Creator of the universe, had never before seen an al- 
tar erected for Himself; had never before beard the voice of 
prayer and praise ascend in the Burman language." This con- 
sideration gave a sacred grandeur to the humble building, and 
filled the mind with the liveliest hopes that it would ere long 
become the scene of new triumphs of Christian truth. Here 
Mr. Judson, in tlie presence of a small congregation of wonder- 
ing heathen, commenced the public worship of God in the Bur- 
man language, and soon began to witness those results which 
were early promised to all those who should fiuthfully preach 
the gospel of Christ to their perishing fcUow-mon. 

It was on the 30th of April, 1819, a few days after (he open- 
ing of the zayat, that Mr. Judson was visited by a man who 
came to inquire about the new religion with a spirit very dif- 
ferent from that which ho had usually witnessed among the 
Burmans. His visits were frequently repeated, and he soon 
began to express sentiments of repentance for his sins and laitli 
in the Saviour of sinners, and to evince those deep and earnest 
moral ftelings which, alike in every land and through all ages, 
6* 



attend tlie conversion of a Luman soul to God. Other instance^ 

a attention to the teachings of the zayat soon began to; 
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liest Bunnan disciple was Moimg I^an. He became a valua- 
ble assistant to Mr. Judson, and, through all the trials and perilt 
to which the mission was afterwards exposed, he continued a 
faithful soldier and servant of Jesus Christ nnfo tlie end. On the 
7th of November, in the same year, two others were baptized 
in like manner, and admiltcd lo membership in the church. 
It was at sunset that the sokron and significant rite was admin- 
istered, in the waters of the same pond which had befoi-e been 
made sacred by tlie baptism of Moung Nan. "The sun," Baya 
Mr. Judson, " was not allowed to look upon the humble, timid 
profession. No wondering crowd crowned the ovei'shadowing^ 
» hill. No hymn of praise expressed the exultant feelinga of joy- 
ous hearts. ■ Stillness and solemnity pervaded the scene. "Wo 
felt, on the hanks of the water, as a little, feeble, tiolilary band. 
But, perliaps, some hovering angels look note of the event, witi 
more interest tlian they witnessed the late coronation ; perhaps 
Jesus looked down on us, pitied and foi^ave our weaknesses, 
and marked us for His own ; perhaps, if we deny Him not, He 
will acknowledge us another day, more publicly than we v 
ture, at present, to acknowledge Him." 

Among the visiters wlio had long frequented the zayat to re- 
ceive the instruction of the missionaries, and to engage in i 
cnssion with them concerning the doctrines they taught, wa 
man of superior education, a teacher of science, and a pers<» 
of considerable distinction. His name was Moung Shwa-Gnong. 
He was a Buddhist, bnt had received, in former years, so 
vagne ideas of spiritual truth, which were now struggling w 
the dogmas of Buddhism in which he had been educated. He 
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was attracted to the zayat by the fame of the new teachers, and 
by the reports which had gone abroad respecting their Blrango 
doctrines. His frequent -visxta sOod attracted the attention of 
the priests, or of the officers of the viceroy, who mentioned him 
to their masler. The viceroy gave no decisive answer, hut told 
them " to inquire further about him." This order was reported 
to Moung Shwa-Gnong, and caused an immediate decline of his 
interest in religion, and a suspension of his visits at the zayat. 
Othera, also, who had been in tlie habit of attending the instruc- 
tions of the missionaries, fell olF at the same time, and from the 
samecause; so that,atthcendofafewweoks,Mr.Judson would 
sit whole days in the verandah of the zayat, without receiving 
a single visiter; and that, loo, in the pleasant season of autumn, 
while the road was crowded with passers-by, going to or from 
tie great pagoda to which it led. 

This single incident, though seemingly unimportant in itself, 

served to assure the missionaries that the least opposition which 

^e government should make might at any time blast all their 

prospects, and ruia all their plans; and it forced upon them the 

[. conclusion that, so soon as their success should become suCicient- 

Bljty important to attract particular attention, they would be stib- 

•Jccted to persecution, and, perhaps, to banishment from the 

K Country. They accordingly decided to go without delay to the 

f'Capital of the empire, and make known their objects lo the em- 

pberor himself, and solicit his favor, or at least his toleration for 

nhe new religion. If this were granted, they would be able to 

RbrosMUte their pious work without fear of molejtation ; but if 

tit were denied, no future missionary attempts could be under- 

Flftken with any hope of success. 

[' Accordingly, on the 22d of December, 1819, Messrs, Judson 
L and Colman, now the only remaining missionaries at Rangoon, 
L embarked in a smiill boat of ten oars, lo ascend the Irrawaddy, 
fUt Amarapura,' at that time the cupilal of the empire, in order 

I ■ * This place wm untstquently abiindonod, and the govennnent eslabliBlieii 
Mt Ava, B Inri^ eit; aeven milei) below. Tlie iresideiiea of the king, however, 
W. U mw nt Amuspnra. 
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to proatratt thftiuelves at the golden fett, hs a visit to tlie emperor 
was called. They left iheir families at Rangoon, but look with 
them lite faithful Moung Nau, as an attendant in their perilous 
passage. They were at a loss what to select for the present 
which custom required that they sliould ofFiir to the emperor, 
but at length decided on a copy of the Bible, elegantly bound 
in six Yolunies, and covered with gold leaf, and enclosed in a 
richly ornamented wrapper. For the inferior members of the 
government, they took pieces of fine cloth and other similar 
articles, which were suited to the taste of orientals. The capi- 
tal was three hundred and fifty miles from Rangoon, and the 
banks of the Irrawaddy were infested with robbers, who almost 
nightly committed depredations on the boats that were passing 
along the river, and often murdered their passengers. The mi*- 
sionaries, however, were protected from harm by the great Be- 
ing in whom they trusted, and after a passage of more than tliirty 
days they arrived safely at the proud capital of the Burman 
empire, the seat of the imperious monarch whose favor they 
had come to propitiate. 
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itntdncdon al tha BDnniui Court T!ieir FetilJoa roraaed. — Thaj 

intnrn to Bojjgoon Sir. and Jlr;. Coltnnn go to Chittogong. ^ Doa^ of 

Ur. Colmiin. — Converts at Baiigooii. — Mr. uid ilrs. Jndion TiaiC Caloatta. 
— Progresi of tha Mission at Kaiigoon. 

On the daj folIowiDg their arrival at the Bunnan capital, 

they presented tlicmselves at the house of Myn-day-mea, the 

former viceroy of Ratigoon, whom they liod known, and whose 

wife had shown much kindnc-ss to Mrs. Judaon. He was now 

attached lolhe imperial government, in thecapacity of woongyce, 

or one of the jiiiblic ministers of the state. By him and by 

his vrife they were kindly i-eceived, and wei-e promised such aid 

as they desired in obtaining nn audience of the monarch. MyS" 

day-men commanded one of the iiflieers about him to conduct 

tbe missionaries to Moung Zali, one of the atwenwoons, or private 

miDisters of stale, — giving at tho same time such explanations 

and orders as were necessary to secure the object they had in 

The ceremony of their introduction to \\ie golden, face 

Ftook phice on the third day after tlieir arrival. They were first 

I 'ttntliicted by the officer to whose care they liad been committed, 

L to Moung Zah, to whom, after they had prophiatcd him with 

oitable presents, they made known their real ohjecis in com- 

; to the capital, declared tltemselvea to be missionaries or 

f ijpropogalors of rehgioft, and e:;pres3ed a wish to present to the 

piftnperor a copy of their sacred books, and a petition for his 

foyal approbation. 

The manner of the minister was kind and familiar, but his 

words expressed great doubt of their success. They however 

followed liis guidunee, for it was announced that the golden foot 

19 about to aiirance. The day was that on which was cole- 

K'kated a recent bnlliant victory of the Burman arms over the 

t4!u8ays, and the emperor was about to inspect the troops 
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that were paradGd ia bonor of the occasioD. They entered t 
magniSccnt apartment of the royal palace, which lookiad o 
upon the extensive grounds on which the speciacle was to 
exhibited. The grandeur of the hall, the height of the dom 
and the numher of the lofty pillars that supported i t, all coyer 
with burnished gold, presented a. gorgeous display of orienUd 
magnificence. Hero the miasionariea were placed, among tin 
company of officers of state who were waiting the appearanc^ 
of the monarch. As they looked tlirough the hall, when h 
approach was announced, they soon caaght sight of the " sove- 
reign of land and sea." The scene ia well described by tl 
graphic pen of Mr. Judsoa. " He came forward, unattended) H 
solitary grandeur, exLihitiag the proud gait and-majesty of ai 
Eastern monarch. His dress was rich, but not distinctive ; aiM 
he carried in his hand the gold-sheathed sword, which seems tl 
have taken the place of the sceptre of ancient times. But i 
was his high aspect and commanding eye that chiefly rivi 
oor attention. He strided on. Every head, excepting c 
was in the dust. We remained kneeling, our hands folded, ool 
eyes fixed on the monarch. ^Vhcn he drew near, we caught )^ 
attention. He stopped, partly turned towards us, and said — 
' Who are these ?' ' The teachers, great king,' I replied. ' Wbs^ 
you speak Burman? — the priests that I heard of last night? 
' When did you arrive ?' ' Are you teachers of religio; 
'Are you like the Portuguese priests?' 'Are you married? 
' Why do you dress so ?' These and some other similar qnoa 
tions we answered, when he appeared to be pleased with us 
and sat doivn on an elevated seat, his lutnd resting on the hil 
of his sword, and Lis eyes intently fised on us. Moung Zid 
now began to read the petition, and it ran thus : — 

" ' The American teachers present themselves to receive 1 
favor of the excellent king, the sovereign of land and s 
Hearing that, on account of the greatness of the royal powem 
the royal country was in a quiet and prosperous state, we asrivei 
at the town of Rangoon, within the royal dominiuns, and having 
obtained leave of the governor of tliat town to come up and 
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Ehold the golden face, we have ascencled and reached the 
ttom of the golden Jbet. In ll»e great country of America, 
me sustain the cliaracter of teochera and explainer of the 
contenta of the sacred Scriplurea of our religion. And since it 
is contained in those Scriptures, that, if we pass to other coun- 
Mes and preax^h and propitgat^ religion, great good will result, 
and both those who teach and those who receive the religion, 
win be freed from future punishment, and enjoy, without decay 
or death, the eternal felicity of heaTen, — we ask that royal 
permission be given, that wp, taking refuge in (he royal power, 
may preach our religion in tliese dominions, and that those who 
are pleased with our preaching and wish lo listen to and be 
guided by it, whether foreigners or Burmans, may he exempt 
from government molestation. We present ourselves to receive 
the favor of the excellent king, the sovereign of land and sea.* 
" The emperor heard this petition, and stretched out his 
hand. Moung Zah crawled forward and presented it. His 
majesty began at the top and dehherately read it through. In 
the mean time, I gave Moung Zah an abridged copy of the 
tract, in which every offensive sentence tvas corrected, and the 
whole put into the handsomest style and dress possible. Afler 
tittle emperor had perused the petition, ho handed it back without 
■ aaying a word, and took the tract. Our hearts now rose to God 
" fcr a display of his grace. ' 0, have mercy on Burmah ! 
Hare mercy on her king 1' But alas I the lime was not yet 
come. He.held the tract long enough to read llie first two 
Kntences, which assert that there is one eternal God, who is 

»iade))endent of the incidents of mortality, and that besides Him 
Ihere is no God ; and then, with an air of indifference, perhaps 
disdain, he dashed it down to the ground I Moung Zah stooped 
forward, picked it up and handed it to us. Moung Yo made a 
■light attempt to save us, by unfolding one of the voluraea which 
composed our present, and displaying its beauty ; but his majesty 
took no notice of it. Our fate was decided. After 
menis, Moung Zah interpreted his royal master'a will, 
following terms : ' In regard to the objects of your petition, 
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bia nwyeaty ^ves no order. In regard to your sacred books, 
Us majesty has ho use Ibr tliem,^ — take them away.' 

" Something waa now said about brother Cohnan' 
medicine j upon which the emperor once more opened Ibs 
mouth and said : ' Let them jiroceed to the residence of xo^ 
physiciaa, the I'ortuguesQ priest ; let him examine whetiiw 
they can be uaefiil to rae in tliat line, and report accordingly/ 
He then rose from his Beat, sti-ided to the other end of the ha^ 
and there, after having dashed to the ground the first intellU 
gence he had ever received of the Eternal God, his M&kei) 
hia Preserver, his Judge, be threw himself duwn on a cushion, 
and lay listening to the music, and gai:ing at the parade spread 
out before him." 

After B repulse so decisive lliey were hurried from the palafid 
with but little ceremony. Their rejection was soon known ta 
every sycophaut of the court, from the highest minister down 
to the humblest menial of the palace ; and they passed out of ibt 
gates with less difSculty than they entered, and were conducted 
to the residence of the Portuguese priest, to whom the emperar 
had ordered them to be carried. lie speedily discovered that 
they were in possession of no secret art which would secure to 
the emperor perpetual life or freedom from disease, and he sum* 
marily dismissed them, without any proposal that they should be 
attached to the corps of his majesty's medical advisers. On thfl 
following day they made some further efibi'ls lo accomplish th^ 
object, but they were all in vain. Tlie policy of the Burmatt 
government was not to be changed so as to admit toleration of i 
any foreign religion, and the missionaries soon discovered that 
in presenting a petition to that effect they had been guilty' of 
an egregious blunder, an unpardonable offence. With their 
hopes thus cruelly bhghted, and their spirits dejected at the 
darkened prospects of the mission, they betook themselves td 
tlieir boat, and made preparations for returning immediately tOi 
Kangoon, more deeply impressed than ever before with the 
cofiviction that they could expect no aid or countenance for 
their holy enterptise, save from Heaven alone. 
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^^ Their passage down the river was easy and rapid, but the 
^Btcenerj nloiig Ujc banks ivas shaded with Che Lues of their own 
^^■Dmbre spirits. At Pyee, one oi' tbe towns at wLicii tbey stopp(?d 
^HSar tlie night, they met the teaclier Moung Shwa-Gooog, who 
^Pliad come up two hiiudred and Feveuty miles from Rangoon to 
Tisit a friend who was siek. They naiTatcd to him their adven- 
tores at the capita!, and tLe peremplory repulse whieh they had 
received from the emperor, and made known their views of the 
danger that would attend any further propagating or profeasing 
the religion of Chi'ist. He, however, manifested no such alarm 
or dismay as they liad anticipaled ; but, on the contrary, repeat- 
ed, with a firm voice and with considerable emphasis, the prin- 
cipal articles of the Christian faith. He told them of the prog- 
ress he had made in the understanding of Christianity since he 
saw them last ; that he had endeavored to renounce his own 
^L^uiderslanding, and trust in the Divine Word ; that he had ceased 
^Wto worship at the pagodas, though he sometimes visited them 
B with the crowd to avoid persecution. "Now," said he, "yon 
eay that I am not a disciple, — what lack I yet ?" To the ques- 
tions of this speculative teacher they gave such replies as were 
suited to his state of mind ; and informed him that tbey would 
robably leave Rangoon, since, now that the emperor had 
■ sefused to tolerate Christianity, no Eurman would dare to 
nTestigate, much less to embrace it. To this he replied, with 
reat appearance of interest, " Say not so ; there are some who 
|rill investigate, notwithstanding ; and, rather than have you 
pit Rangoon, I will go to the Mangen teacher and have a pub- 
G dispute. I know I can silence him. I know the truth is on 
my ride." 

On the 18th of February, after a passage of twenty days, they 

irived at Rangoon. Tliey immediately called together the 

le disciples, who, with themselves, comjwsed the little Burman 

Eliurch, and disclosed the melancholy result of Iheir visit to the 

pitoL and the injurious influence which they apprehended it 

aroald exert upon the future prosecution of the mission. They 

tticipated that the disciples would be intimidated by these 
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tidings of the emperor's refusal to tolerate Christianity, and imf 
agined tliat il' one out of tlie three retnaiiied firm, it would be fl 
much OS they could rensomibly expect. But ivhat were ihcif 
surprise and delight to find that tiioy all remained unmoved, itf 
rather that their faith and zeal were slrengthened and increase^; 
instead of being diminiahed by the intelligence. It was evident 
that the new affections which had sprung up in the hearts of 
these poor children of superstition were no ephemeral plantA 
hut germs of true Christian character which had been Durturett' 
by God's own Spirit The missionaries hod formed the design or j 
immediately abandotiiog the mission at Bangoun, and Icaviid 
the empire for some country, where their objects would be Mff 
garded with nioru favor by the government, or where the peopil 
would be less dependent on the monarch's favor than was lU 
cose in Eurmah. The district which they had selected wa 
that lying between Bengal and Arracan, inhabited chieSy t^ 
Arracanese, but under the government of Bengal. This tract d 
country contains about 1,200,000 of inhabitants, who speak a lan- 
guage similar to the Burman. lis ciiief town is Cliittagong, 
where a missionary from Bengal had formerly resided, and bap- 
tized several conTerts to the Clirislian faith. 

No sooner, however, was this design of leaving Bangoon made 
known by the missionaries lo the Burman converts and inquir- 
ers, than they commenced the most earnest entreaties ihat the 
mission might not be abandoned. Two of the converts protested 
that if the missionaries went away, they would go with them, 
while the third, who had a wife and family, declared that, 
though he could not go with the teachers, yet, if he must be left 
alone, he would remain "performing the duties of Jesus Chrises 
religion ;" no other would he think of. Some of the inquirers 
expressed the utmost desire that they would not leave ihem, 
or at least, that they would slay till there were eight or ten dis- 
ciples, — for, said they, the religion will spread ; the emperor 
himself cannot slop it. Such manifestations of interest !n the 
mission, on the part of these simple bat earnest -minded disciples 
and inquirers, could not iail to make the missionaries hesitate 
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Ik the executioa of their design to leave Hangooti, and they 
'were induced by tlie entrtatiea wliidi were addressed to tliem 
from tbose who Lad atlended their teachings, to recousidtr, and 
at length to modify their plans. It was finally determined that 
Mr, and Mrs. Judsou should remain at Rangoon, but that Mr. 
and Hts. Colman should remove to Chittagong, and estuhhsh a 
alalioii thei'e, to whii^h the other missionaries and the converts 
might repair, ia cose any stonn of persecution should drive them 
from Bunnali. In accordance with this arrangement, Mr. and 
Mrs. Colman emharked for Bengal in March, 1820, and thence 
proceeded to Chittagong, where they arrived in the following 
June. Here, amid the Mahomedans and Buddhists who inhabit 
the country, they hoped lo gather again the scattered converts 
whom the English missionaries had left, and, beneath such pro- 
tection as they could receive from the East India Company, to 
acquire the language, and proclaim the truths of the gospel to 
the people. 

Immediately on thetr arriral they erected a dwelling, and 
commenced such missionary labors as their acquaintance with 
the language enabled them to perform. Mr. Colman was soon 
viailed by several of the native converts, and among them, by 
Keepong, their most inSueat^l man and teacher. They were 
overjoyed at finding a Christian teacher willi whom they could 
converse, and they eagerly solicited Mr. Colman to remain 
among them and instruct them in the way of life more perfectly ; 
for both they and their countrymen were in great need of 
instruction, and their children, whom they would not intruBt to 
Buddhist teachers, were growing up ia ignorance of letters and 
'religion. He accompanied some of the converts to the villages 
which they dwelt, and listened to the sermon of their leacier 
Keepong ; but, though he observed among them many interesting 
features of Christian chaiacler, he was every where pained 
at perceiving that the doctrines of Christ were mingled with 
tbe dogmas of Buddhism, and that not a few of the converts 
-~*-e Htill clinging to the belief that annihilation was the perfect 
e to which the gospel was intended to introduce the aouL 
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Id iLeir petitions, lie would of^n hear tbem praj that tluf 
might atiain to anuiltilalion, and ia tlieir conversationB the 
would speak of it as the highest good which God could confel 
For the purpose of being more intimately connected with th« 
poor Arrocttnese and their countrymen, Mr. Colmau decided K 
remove from Chittagong, where he had received permission of th(t 
£ast India Company to reside, and to take up his abode at n 
one of the villages of Arracan, on the coaHnes of the Bun 
empire, where the native converts principally dwelt. He accord 
ingly selected Cox'a Bazaar, a town of nearly twenty thonaani 
people, but distingnished for the unhealthine$3 of its climaM 
He had been settled here but a few months, and was just b 
ning publicly to preach the gospel, when, in the midst (rf tt 
unhealthy season, he was seized with the jungle fever, and fi 
a martyr to his zeal, on the 4lh of July, 1S22. In the deal 
of ttus ardent and coble-hearted young missionary the BarmHI 
SKssion sustained a severe Iobs. It was his mm to reestablid 
*the broken and scattered church of Arracanese which had b 
formed by the English missionaries with hut iitile acquaint 
ance with the language, and hut little ability to instruct t 
natives, and to plant a mission on the contines of the Barm: 
empire, which might also serve as a place of refiige to o 
miasionaries whenever persecution or war should endanger thd 
situation at Rangoon. Tliese generous and important j 
were frnstrated by hia death, and all thought of having a 
station, such a& he had designed to form, was entirely abaodond 
Mrs. Colman returned to Bengal, where she entered into 
service of the missions ea a teacher of female children. Sh 
was subsequently maiTied to the Eev, Amos Sutton, the « 
known and justly-esteemed missionary of the Enghah Baptta! 
at Orissa, in Hindostan, where she has prosecuted, ibr ma 
years, the self-sacrihcing labors to which in early youth b 
dedicated her life. 

Immediately after the departure of Mr. and Jlrs. Colma 
from Rangoon, Mr. and Mrs. Judson, now the solitary occnpantt 
of the mission house, had the satisfaction to perceive that t 
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^Hblle circle of inquirers was gradually increasiug, axti that 

H&ie spirit of those who came to be instructed was becoming 

more earnest aad aincere, while the native Christiana Ihcniaelves 

were evidently growing in the knowledge and faith of the gospel. 

They entreated them to abandon the thought of leaving Ban' 

goon, and seemed to feel assured that Heaven was about to 

bestow new blessings on their benighted countrymen. In the 

course of a few months after his return from the unsuccessful 

ftnissioQ to the capital of the empire, Wx. Judson baptized 

HIsevea additional converts, among whom was the speculative 

^Land timid teacher Moung Shwa-Gnung, now thoroughly in- 

^Rtructed in the Ciiristiau faith, and embracing it with the ful- 

^w|est convictions of a dlscrimiaating and educated mind. In 

^Fatriking contrast with this long-inquiring and hesitating convert 

was another, Moung Sbwa-ba, who, though of inferior educa- 

cation, was yet marked by a fearless decision of character, which 

led lum in a few days to the adojition of the faith which the 

■ iCducaCed teacher was engaged for many months in preparing to 

^^nceive. In these new converts, who were now so decided in 

^EABting off the superstitions of Gaudamo, and in receiving the 

^^tepel, Mr. Judson recognized the proofs of Heaven's favor 

^^fe the mission, and the fruits of many years of labor, and of 

^|B|viT prayers which Christians in distant climes had mingled 

V-with his own, that God would bestow his blessuig upon the 

Bnnoans. He was now bound to Rangoon by new ties, the j 

qrmpathies of Christian hearts, and the warm affections of those || 

who regarded him as their spiritual father and friend, their " 

Ride to the kingdom of Heaven. 
When we consider that the refusal of the emperor to tolerate 
iristianity among his suhjceta was well known both at Ava 
snd at Rangoon, we may form some conception of the circum- 
stances in which the htllo company of Burman Christians were I 
placed, and appreciate the firm trust in God by which they I 
were made willing, in the face of an oriental despotism, to re- I 
nounee the religion of Buddh, and profe.w the forbidden and 1 
pnsctibed f^th of the gospeL The humble church was en- I 
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vironed wiili mnumeratile dangers ; for eaclt one of its mcmbeii; 
hail adopted the new religion at the peril of !ua lite. It owet 
its safety in part, no douht, to its obscurity and the emallness d 
ita uumbers, and perhaps not less lo the caution and watchfiit 
neaa with which its ordinances were performed, and its a 
administered. 

Amidst these encouraging indications of Heaven's favor is 
the mission, it became evident tliat the health of JUrs. i 
was seriously undermined by the pernicious inliuences of t 
climate. Her strengtli was already so far reduced by ineidiaOj 
diseaee as to require immediate attention and medical e 
fiuperior to that which Rangoon couid afford. She made s 
rangements for embarking witliout delay for Bengal, and as e1 
was now too ill to go alone, as she at first intended, Mr. J 
prepared to accompany her. They took passage on the 19th a 
July, 1820, for Calcutta, where they arrived on the 8th of Augos^j 
after a pleasant voyage, during which, however, the health a 
Mrs. Judaon experienced no perceptible beDclit, She was 
removed to the purer atmosphere and the more congenial 
ety of Serampore. Here she was attended by physicians dt 
eminent skill, but fur a. long time without any favorable change i 
until, so important was the presence of Mr. Judson at Kangooi^ 
he was about to leave her with her friends of the Englisli. 
Mission and return alone to the post of his missionary dut^^ 
It pleased Heaven, however, soon lo open to her the prospect rf 
i'eturaing health ; and it being no longer deemed indisp«isabl4 
that she should renuiin in Bengal, she decided lo hasten baA 
with her husband. They arrived at Rangoon on the 5th <rf 
January, 1821, after an absence of nearly six months, and were 
welcomed by the disciples and friends whom they had left, witfi, 
ihe warmest and most affectionate greeting. The little flock, 
though so long deprived of the shepherd's care, and lo soma 
I'xtcnt scattered by the extortions of the petty tyrants of the 
government by whom they were surroimded, had remained 
imharmed amidst their foes. Not one had dishonored his 
fesiion or proved recreant to the principles which he had 
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n the day of hia ftrrival joiued with 
aission house, the hearts 
m sentiment of gratitude 



Hbiaced ; and, as Mr. Judaon oi 
^■ftem in their evening devolioi 
of all were ahke subdued by o 
and praise. 

The missionaries were now quietly settled on the spot which 
they had long since learned lo call their home. The instruc- 
tions of the znyat and the truuslation of the Scriptures were all 
resumed, and the mission began again silently to put forth its 
influence upon the Burmans who came to inquire of Mr. Jud- 
son concerning the Eternal God whose existence and govem- 
tnent he proclaimed, and the immortal hfe of the soul which he 
taught was the great object of rehgioo to secure. In the work 
of translating the Scriptures, he employed the assistance of 
MouDg Shwa-Gnong, and in otlier parts of his missionary labors 
he was aided by Moung Shwa-ba, both of whom proved them- 
selves to be most valuable helpers, and furnished a striking 
illiiatration of the superior advantage which persons of cultivated 
intellect always possess over rude and unlettered men. Mya- 
day-men, the former viceroy of Rangoon, who had befriended 
Alessrs. Judson and Colinan in their visit to the capital, was 
IT viceroy for the second time, and, beneath liis mild and 
mewhat tolerant government, the complaints which were made 
junst the Christians were bill little regarded; three new con- 
s successively added to the church, and the sacred 
xiptures were slowly and constantly preparing, to be read So 
e Burmaa tongue by the people of the whole empire. 
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ilua. JnHSoB'B Visit to the Uoited Stntes in IR2a — Her History of thg Hi»< 
sion. — Arrival of Dr. Price at Bsngoon. — Mesars. Judaon and Price ga 
Ats. — Interview with liie ICing. — A Bnuicli nf the Misaion eitabliibed 
Ato. — Arriiai of Mrs. Judaoa Bud Mr. nnil iirs. Wada «t Baogoon.' 
MesBTB. Hough Bud Wade at KnogooD — Uessn. Judson and Prioeat Am^-^ 
Bemcvol of Uie Government to Amorapnra. 

The miBslon had gone on thuH prosperously for eevenli 
months after the return of the tnissionariea from Bengal, i 
Mrs, Judson was again afflicted with that distressing maiaAjp 
the clironic liver complaint, which had never been ent 
eradicated fixim her conslitulion. All hope of her recoTerC 
while ehe should remain in a tropical climate seemed noi 
he at an end ; and it was decided that she should take pasE 
to the United States, and try the efficacy of the air and sceneij 
' of her nalive land, and the cheerful sympalhiea of the &iend| 
and kindred fi-om whom she had been so long separated, 
the 21st of August, 1821, she embarked for Calcutta, inten* 
ing to take passage thence directly to this country. The 
ings with which she parted from those whom she left hehin| 
may be well imagined, and they are briefly chronicled 
her own eloquent journal. Rangoon had become to her thit' 
home of her affections as well as the place of her residency 
and as she saw its glittering pagodas fading in the distanc^ 
and thought of herown declining health, of the dangers of tbei 
voyage, and the uncertainties which still lovrered like thret^ 
ening clouds around the prospects of the mission, she n 
naturally apprehend that she was gazing for the last time on tbtt 
spot where were garnered up her richest earthly hopes. 

On arriving at Calcutta she found no Tcssel in which ahe 
eould embark for America and after considerable delay, in a&- 
cordance with the desire of her friends, she took a tabin whicli 
was gratuitously offered her in a ship bound to England. On 
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rriving at Liverpool, her health, though decidedly improved 
nee leaving Rangoon, was yet far from being reiistablislied. 
a Loodon she waa received into the hospitable family of Jlr, 
tieepb Buttenvortli, a member of the Methodist persuasion, 
. gentleman of high public standing and of the greatest 
Excellence of characler, where she made the acquaintance of 
ieveral of the diBtinguished philanthropists and statesmen of the 
In the agreeable Christian society to wliich she waa thus 
introduced, and in travelling to Scotland, and visiting the min- 
"^nd Bpriogs at Clieltenham, Mrs. Judson spent several months 
•9b England, every where vindicating the character and objects 
if the Christian missionary, and commending them to the re- 
tecct and admiration of mankind. 

f In August, 1822, she took leave of her British friends, to 
t^bom she had become warmly endeared, and embarked on 
jard the ship Amity for New York, where she arrived on 
le 25th of ihe following September. The visit of Mrs. Jud- 
in to the United States forms an epoch of no inconsiderable 
Importance in the progress of interest in missions, among the 
(iiiDrches of various denominations in this country. She visit- 
"•d Boveral of the leading cities of the Union ; met a large num- 
ber of aaeociations of ladies; attended the session of the Tri- 
ennial Convention at "Washington; and, in a multitude of social 
eireles, alike in the South and the North, recited the thrilling 
rative of what she had seen and experienced during the 
erentful years in which she had dwelt in a heathen land. But 
['Relaxation and travelling for health, and interviews with reli- 
gious friends, were not her only occupation. In her retirement, 
in addition to maintaining an extensive correspondence, she 
found lime lo prepare the history of the mission in Burmah, 
which was published in her name, in a series of letters address- 
ed to Mr. Buttcrworth, the gentleman beneath whose roof she 
Lad been a guest during her residence in England. These rec- 
' «rds, which were principally compiled from documents which 
Whad been published before, contained the first continuous ac- 
e Burman Mission ever given to the public Tho 
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vrork was widely read both in England and America, and f 
ceived the favuralile nblice of eoverai of the leading orgona ol 
public crilicism." 

The iiiQiieDce which Mrs. Judson exerted in favor of tl 
cause of missions during her brief reeidencB of eigb 
months in the United Slates, it ia now hardlj possible to e 
mate. She enlJated more fullj in the caui^e not a few leadinjj 
minds, who have since rendered it signal service both hy eloqueo 
vindications and by judicious counsels ; and lij the appeaU whio^ 
she addi-essed to Cliristians of ber own sex, aud her fervif 
conversations wiih persous of all classes aud denominations iR 
Amedcn, as well as by the views which she submiited to tl 
managers of the missioa, a new zeal for its prosecution t 
every where created, and the missionary enterprise, instead oj 
being regarded with doubt and misgiving, as it hnd been b 
many even among Christians, began lo be understood in i|^ * 
higher relations lo all the hopes of man, and to be contemplate^ | 
in its true grandeur and its ennobling moral dignity. 

In the spring of 1823, the heaTtii of Mrs. Judson, thoagh but 
partially restored, was yet so far eslabhahed, as, in her own 
judgment, to admit of her I'etuming to Kangoon. Accordingly, 
though quite contrary to the advice, and even the urgent solicita- 
tions of her friends, she prepared again to take leave of her 
native land and hasten back to the distant shore which she had 
BO reluciaiitly left. At the meeting of Ihe Convention, in May of 
that year, BIr. Jonathan "Wade of New York, and Mr. Geoi^ 
D, Boardman, then a tutor in Wateri-illo College, Hiune, had 
offered themselves us missionaries to the East. Mr. Wade was 
soon after regularly appointed by tlie Board, and with his 
wife was directed to lake passage for Calcutta in the ship with 
Mrs. Judaon. They sailed from Boston on the 22d of June, 
amidst the most affecting demonstrations of personal affection 
and of Christian sympathy. Tliey bore wilh Ihem a letter to the 
emperor of Burmah, and a valuable present from the Conven 

• See oQ itUcIb in tlie London Qnartariy Eoriew, Vol. XXSUL 
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■■tm, such BS WBS thought to be fitted to excite the interest of 
^Hus Burman mnjesty and to cxmciliale bis favor towards ibfi mis- 
wonariea. They arrived at Calcutta iii the following October, 
and at Rangoon on the Stli of December. Tbus, after an 
absence of two years and three months, was Mrs. Judson re- 
stored to lier husband and lo tlie mission, witli health and spirita 
reinvigoraled, with a reinforcement of additional fellow-laborers, 
and with the happy consciousness that she had been enabled to 
' Vwaken a deeper interest for the heathen in the minds of muld- 
s of Christians both in England and America. 
From this brief episode in our narrative, let us return and 
tee the fortunes of the mission at Rangoon, during the absence 
f Mre. Judson in America. Tliey had been marked, as will 
ipear, by events of unusual interest and importance. 
"■ In the autumn of 1821, while Mr. Judson was prosecuting 
e labors of the mission alone, a complaint was brought to the 
[gainst the teacher Moung Shwa-Gnong, by several 
rf the leading men of the filla^ to which he belonged, who 
had conspired against him, for being an avowed enemy of 
Buddhism. So determined were his enemies, that he deemed 
it prudent to withdraw himself for a time from Rangoon, espe- 
cially as the viceroy had declared that, if the complaints were 
true, he was worthy of dealh. The priests and officers of the 
government were also excited to new vigilance with respect to 
e Burman converts, and Mr. Judson found himself soon oblig- 
i to close the zayat, and to suspend his public preaching on 
e Sabbath. The native Christiaus came privately to the 
ssion house for instruction and sympathy, but the inquirers 
Ehdrew altogether. Soon after these events, and before the 
Bion had recovered from their injurious influence, the solitary 
condition of Mr, Judson was relieved by the arrival of Kev. 
Jonatlian Price, m.d. and Mrs, Price, who had been appointed 
missionaries lo Burmah in' May, 1821, and soon after sailed 
for Calcutta. They reached Rangoon, December 13th, of the 
eame year, and in the course of the following month Mr. and 
Mrs. Hough also returned from Serampore, bringing with them 
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the printing pre&s, whose absence had occasioned no small delfgf 
and inconvenience to the labors of Mr. Jud^oii 

Thus reinforced, by (lie arrival of additional i 
and encoui'aged by ibe cessation of opposition, and by the i; 
turn of the native converts bringing with iLein new iiiquin 
Mr. Judsou again opened the zayat and resumed his pulifi 
teachings. He soon liad the happiness of baptizing sev^ 
more native converts on tJie profession of their I'aith, who majl 
tiie native members of the church seventeen, besides one n. 
had died. The fact that Dr. Price was a physician snd p( 
se^ed ol' medical slrill beingreported to the golden ears, he w 
soon sumiuoDcd to Ava by oi'dcr of the king. It was of com 
necessary that Mr. Judson should accompany him, as he w 
yet ignorant alike of the language of the country and tl 
customs of the court. Mr. Judson also hoped to make tl 
summons to the capital an occasion of introducing the new I 
Ugion again to the notice of the monarch and his courtiers. A 
cordJngly the work of translation, which had lately been 
cuted with great assiduity, was reluctantly abandoned, and on tl 
28lh of August the missionaries embarked for Ava, where lliqf 
arrived after a month's pass^e up the Irrawaddy, anJpreaentfll 
themselves at the palace of the king. 

At the first interview his mnjeaty inquired particularly 
Dr. Price concerning his medical skill, but took no notice 
Mr. Judson. lie waa, however, recognized by the miniata 
Moung Zah, whom he hod known on his former visit to the ca| 
ital, and by liim was privately encouraged to remain at Avf 
At subsequent visits to the palace, however, tbe all«nti<»i q 
the lijng was attracted to Mr. Judson, and lie put many curios 
questions respecting his character and his labors at Rangooii 
On his first noticing him, after having conversed with Dr. 1 
he entered into the following conversation: "And y( 
black, what are you? — a medical man too?" "Not amediQ^ 
man, but a teacher of religion, your majesty." Al'ter making 
several inquiries about the new religion, " he then," says S 
•Tudson, "put the alarming question whether any had embraca 
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^^^ I evaded by Baying, 'Not hero,' He persisted, 'Are there 
WWv in Rangoon i" 'There are a. few.' 'Are they fore ign- 
ere?' I trembled for the consequence of an answer which 
might involve the little church in ruin ; hut the truth must he 
sacrificed or the consequences hazarded. I therefore replied, 
' There are some foreigners, and some Burmana.' He remain- 
ed silent for a few momenta, but presently showed that he was 
not displeased, by aakiug a great variety of questions on religion 

^lIld geography and astronomy, some of which were answered 
Id aucli a satisfactory manner as to occasion a general expres- 
Mon of approbation in all the court present." On another oc- 
4!asioa the king again inquired about the Burmana who had 
embraced the Christian religion. " Are they real Burmans ? 
Do tbey dreas like other Burmans?" "I had occasion to re- 
mark," Bays Mr. Judson, "that I preached every Sunday. 
'What! in Burman?' 'Tea.' 'Let us hear how you 
preach!' I hesitated,. An atwenwoon repeated the order. 
I began with a form of worship which first ascribes glory to 
God, .„nd then declares (he commanda of the law and the gospel ; 
after w^'ich, I slopped. 'Go on,' said another atwenwoon. 
The whole court was profoundly silent. I proceeded with a 
few Benlenees declaraLive of the perfections of God, when hia 
majes^a curiosity was satisfied, and he interrupted me." In a 
Bubeequcnt conversation, after answering some questions of the 
king about Gaudama, one of the atwenwoons, who had not 
hitherto been friendly to Mr. Judson, expressed his approbution 
of what he bad said, and proceeded to relate a conversation 
which he himself had held with the American teacher about 
God and Christ, and the doctrines of the gospel. Moung Zah 
liao, encouraged by the example of his associate, began to 
Hflieak of God htlore his majesty, and said, "Nearly all the 
^Htirld, your majesty, believe in an eternal God; all escept 
HVBrmah and Sinm — these little spots ! " 

Mr. Judson also held frequent cor "ersations with several o'" 
the princes and princesses of the court, who were members of 
the n^ral family, in the course of which they often gave him an 
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opportunily to apoak of his reli^on, — to invite to it their yof, 
eoiiul otteJilion, and ako to invoke for it the toleralioii of Uij 
goveramcnt. At length, after repealed applicAtions and delaj^ 
he procured a lot of iand, with tie emperor's assent, eitualed <m 
the bank of the river, juat without the walb of the ci^, uj 
built upoa it a small house, — Dr. Price in the mean time b 
ing been quartered by the emperor in a house near 
When Mr. Judsou called on the proper officer for tl 
of paying for the land wliich he had purchased, the officer n 
fused the money which was offered, saying : " Unde'^tand, t* 
er, that we do not give y^u the entire owning of this g 
We take no recompense, lest it become American territory 
Wo give it to you for your present residence only, and when yoi 
go away we shall take it again." He was very particular in )h| 
wording of the writing of conveyance, and oflon called upan 
those around him to witness that the land did not become thi 
propeily of the American teacher, evidently havi 
on apprehension that if it should, the American governi 
might at length establish its jurisdiction there, as the Engl 
had done in Bengal. i 

The missionaries had now spent several months at the Bu 
man coui't. Dr. Price was in high favor with the monarch oi 
account of his medical skill, while Mr. Judson had I 
familiarly acquainted witi many of the high officers of the goy^ 
omment, and had often been noticed with marked curiosity an " 
attention by the emperor himself. It was bow, however, I 
longer necessary that he should remain at the capital, and I 
began to make preparations for returning to Rangoon in ordeQ 
•o meet Mrs. Judaon, who might soon be espeoted back fi 
America. In taking leave of the members of the governmen 
he was invited by more than one of them to return to Ai 
and settle there, and Prince M., a half brother of the king 
specially pressed him to hasten back, and bring with him all U 
Christian Scriptures, and translate tliem into Burman ( " fbi 
added he, "1 wish to rend them all." On going to take 1ear% 
of the king, Ms majesty asked him why he wished to go awa^ 
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and esrpressed Lia fear that the other teacher, Dr. Price, would 
be lonely and unhappy. On being informed that he was going 
only for a Bhort time to bring his wife, the female teacher, and 
hia ^ods, the king looked at him and said, "Will you then 
come again ? Wben you come again is it your intention to re- 
main permanently, or will you go back and forth as foreigners 
commonly do?" And on being answered that he intended to 
remiiin permanently, hia majesty expressed hia approbation. 

Il was early in February, 1823, when Mr. Judson reached 
Kangoon, afler a passage of seven days from Ava. He found 
that the little church had been again scattered by the extortions 
atid persecutions of the govemraenf, under a new viceroy, who 
had succeeded the tolerant Mya-day-men. One of its members, 
a female of great eicellence of character and of Steadfast Chria- 
lian faith, had died during his absence, and, save those in his 
own immediate employ, the others had all removed from Uan- 
goon. Many of them, however, soon gathered around their 
teacher, and lie immediately resumed such public labora as he 
deemed consistent with the safety of the mission, and devoted 
his time especially to completing the translation of the New 
Testament, and preparing an epitome of the Old Testament, 
Uwhieh should contain a complete though brief summary of Scrip- 
r fare history from the Creation to the coming of Chrial, together 
rWIlb UB abstract of the leading prophecies relating lo the Mes- 
Both of tbem were completed during the following sum- 
IB", and were received with the utmost eagerness hy the native 
iriatians, even before they could be printed by Jlr. Hough, who 
had left a portion of the liurman types at Bengal. In this man- 
ner passed away the months at Kangoon till the arrival of Mrs. 
Judson and her fellow passengers, Mr. and Mrs. Wade, which 
look place, as we have already staled, in December, 1823. 

In this new condition of the mission, it was arranged that Mr. 
Hough and Mr. Wade, with their families, should remain at 
Rangoon, and that Mr. and Mrs. Judson should proceed imrae- i 

diatcly to Ava, and attempt to form a station there, beneath the 
favorable auspices which seemed to be secured by the medical ^ 
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reputation of Dr. Price. During tho absence of Mr. Judsooj. 
from Avo, the kiug liaU often spoken of him, and inquired vign 
lie delayed bis return so long ; and the queen had also exprecs* 
ed a strong desire to set; Mrs. Judson in her foreign dreaa« 
Their passage up the Irrawaddy was tedious and uncomfortable^ 
being six weeks in len^h. They would oilen leave their 
and walk along the banks of the river, through Tillage: 
a foreign female was a sight never before beheld. They 
followed by crowda who were eager to witness the unwoi 
spectaele, yet in no case did ihcy receive the slightest insult 
rudeness. On their arrival at the golden city, they 
able to prepare for themselves a residence, and to 
their ausBionary labors beneath the very eye of the ido 
Mr. Judson preached on the Sabbath, and held worship 
Bnrmon language every evening at bis own house, while Umt 
Judson opened a school for the instruction of such Burman 
as she could induce to Join it. The king and queen were tl^ 
ttuB time absent from the capital, and all foreigners were ret 
garded with Busptdon and treated with coolness by the minia- 
tera of state, on account of the war with tlie English government 
in India with which tlie country was now threatened. This, 
however, did not prevent some of their former friends from re- 
viving tbeir previous acquaintance with them, and Mrs. Judson, 
immediately on her arrival, was visited and welcomed to the 
capital by the lady of the former viceroy of Rangoon — now a 
widow, living in retirement from the court, having lost by the 
. death of her husband all the power and rank she liad bejbre 
possessed. 

In a few months aflcr the return of the missionaries to 
tho government was formally removed, with great pomp 
ceremony, to that city. Tlie king and the royal family, who for 
two years had been h^ing at Ava, in order to euperintend tho 
erection of a new palace, about the lime of Mr. Judsou's return 
went back to Amarapura, for the purjiose of making ilie transfer 
of the golden presence from one city to the other as striking 
naA impressive as possible. The ceremonial was one of unusual 
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Splendor and magnificence, and presented a scene well cal- 
culated to fill the imagination with the sublimest conceptions 
of oriental grandeur and wealtli. There were the great ofEcera 
of state, the woongyees and atwenwoons, in their robes of of- 
fice, the saupwara of conquered provinces, with their troops 
of attendants, heroes who had been distinguished in the wars 
of the empire, and people of every degree, to the numhcr of 
hundreds of thousands, who had aasemhled to do homage to the 
Bicm moaarch of the land and sea, the master of life and death, 
and lord of the celestiul elephant. Shouts and acclamations 
rent the nir as the imperial retinue approached the gates of the 
GoHen City. At the head of the procession, and the most con- 
spicBOUS and beautiful object which it presented, came the white 
elephant, with hia numerous suite, an object of Burraan ado- 
ration, covered with jewels and ornaments of gold ; next were 
seen the king and queen in plain" attire, the oidy persons in 
all the throng who appeared unadorned ; following these were 
the great conncillors, both public and private, and the viceroys 
of provinces and cities, who had come with their retinues from 
the remotest confines of the empire to offer fealty to the mon- 
sr^, ajid to swell the grandeur of the festival. 
■ Amidst this splendid array of all the insigi.ia of power and 
K^eety, the king took possession of the new palace, 'and re- 
tablished the imperial government in its ancient seat at Ava. 

onaries, with a few European residents at the capital, 
1 with wonder upon this unwonted display of grotesque 
ignificence, made to gratify the pride of the Burman monarch. 

'. not noticed by tlie royal pair, and, although Mr. Jud- 
son occasionally visited the psilace, yet no inquiry was ever made 
for the female teacher M-hom the queen had formerly expressed 
her desire to see in her foreign dress. It was not long before 
an order was issued that no European should enter the palace, 
and in a fpw days afterwards the tidings of the approaching 

It had hitherto been brought only in uncerlain rumors, 

■ confirmed by intelligence that an English fleet had 
med ill the river, and that Rangoon had ukeady fallen into 
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Judson jolna the Kiiglish Etnl 

The war which now broke out Ijetween the Burman goveruib 
ment and tliat of the Eaglish in Bengal, forms an importai^ 
erain the history of the mission. Itsiirst effect was to put ai 
lo the labors of the missionaries, and to involve them in unspeah 
ble sufferings ; yet, in aci:ordaiice with a mysterious though b 
neficent law of human affairs, its nltimatc issues have undoubtt 
ediy proved favorable, not only to the interests of our own pai|i 
ticular mission, but aba to the further estenaion of ChriBtiH 
civilization among the thickly-peopled couotries of eastern lDi]i% 
The war bad its origin in feuds wEiicb had long existed o: 
frontiers of Chittagong. They were auch aa commonly sptiof 
up along the borders of opposite and neighboring juriBdictiDii% 
but were rendered nnusuiJly violent among the Burmana bfi 
their jealousy of the wide extension of British power. 
criminals and disaffected persons bad escaped from the BurmajS 
territory to that of Chittagong, where, as was alleged, t 
were protected by the English government. The king, e 
perafed by the troubles which be thus esperiuneed, and conntr 
ing on the rising of several of the neighboring provinces tbitt- 
wished to throw off the British yoke, raised an army of thirty^ 
thousand men, under Bandula, his greatest warrior, and v 
jireparing to m^e war on the governor-general, whom he felt 
iure of bringing speedily to the terms he desired. In this stntS 
3f affairs the English determined to anticipate the Burman w 
vaeion, and to avail themselves of the advantage of begin 
'.he WOT, whieL it was thought could now no longer be a 
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On the lOtli of May, 1824, tlie Engliah transports suddcnlj' 
i^>eared id Rangoon river and landed tbe forces of the gov- 
ernor-general, consistmg of European troops and sepojs, under 
tlie commanii of Sir Archibald Campbel!. Rangoon fcSl an 
easy and almost unresisting prey to their attack, and the intelli- 
gence of its fall was tbe first intimation of tbe commencement of 
hostilities that reacted the court at Ava. TLey were surprise J 
but not alarmed. They regaiiied it as a sudden incursion which 
might eiiaily be repelled, and were only apprehensive that tlie 
English would escape from the river before the war boats 
could reach them, and chastise them as they deserved. Array 
after nnny was raised and marched from tbe capital, with all 
the demonstrations of foolish confidence and absurd conceit 
which belong to the movements of barbarian warriors. One of 
the generals bore with him golden fetters, with which he was to 
chain the governor of India; and another v/aa commissioned by 
persons connected with the government to bring them homo 
some white strangers, to row their boalit or to manage their 
horses — so confident were the oificers of state of the triumph of 
the Burman arms.* The armies often fought bravely, and 
heroically vindicated the claim of their countrymen to be con- 
aidei<ed superior to the other races of India; but they were 
defeiUed in nearly every encounter in which they were engaged. 

The English after the capture of Rangoon were at first greatly 
embarrassed by the incompleteness of their preparations for 
ruting tbe war, and eufiered csceedingly from the want of 

liable provisions, and from diseases incident to ihe season. 
the lapse of nearly a year, during which they had been 

rumi at this time bad never come Into colliAion irith the Ene'i''«h, 
he most eitntTagont ideas of their own inyinoibility, and iraag- 
Ined that noas bat inferior ntces, like the efTeminata Rindoofl, would ever re- 
jTudn flnbjeot to tbe British power- Tbe king of Bnrmab is tanght tocooflidar 
himKlf tbe greate«t potentate of the euth. He told Captain Canning, ao Eng- 
liih U1V07 to Ava in 1810, that if tlie kin;; of Great Britain had bat Bent for 
fail iMiatance in the war with Knpoleon, he wonld very Boon have placeit all 
France at his disposnl. The bumiliation of thm absurd nntioniil pride may 
have b«en one of tlie lieaL TeAoltn of the Bumieae war. 
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often annoyed by Buroun valor, the army proceeded up tb 

Iirawaddy, and tilowly but steadily pushed their advance M 
wards llie impcriiil capital. They stonned and captured toM 
after town along the banks of the river, while Sir Archiba 
Campbell, at every step of their progress, offered proposab fi 
peace, whiuh were unii'ormiy rejected witli disdain by the I 
man monarch. At Pugan, one of the oldest and i 
cities of the empire, another numerous army waa destroyed, aa 
scarcely a stronghold now remained between the capital anr* "i 
advancing columns of the triumphant Enghah. The conrt an 
the cily of Ava were in consternation at tlie approach of a 
enemy that had captured the strongest fortresses, end route! 
and elain the bravest and most renowned generals of the en 
pire. The kie j now determined to accept the terms which tb 
English genera! had often prgposed, and a treaty of peace wa 
concluded at Yandaho, the place at wliich the army was tSB 
camped. By the terms of this treaty the provinces of J 
Maubnain, Tavoy, and Mergui, together with a part of 1 
ban, were to be ceded to the Eughsh, and 5,00(1,000 of n 
were to he paid by the Burmana towards defraying the ex.pt 
of the war. The treaty was signed on the 24th of Febniary 
1826, and early in March, nearly two years al^er the commence 
meat of hostilities, the English army waa withdrawn from tiu 
advanced posts which it had occupied, and proceeded down tin 

From this brief outline of the public events of the Burma 
war, let us now turn to contemplate the changes which t^ 
wrought in the fortunes of the mission, and the scenes of sn£fc9i 
ing and peril into wluch they introduced the missionaries. 

At the time wheu the sudden approach of the English fl 
was repoi-ted at Ean;;oon, Messrs. Hough and 'Wade, with th^ 
families, were the occupants of the mission horse at thatstatioa, 
In the universal consternation which was created by this intelU 
gencc, the government issued an order that all persons in Rao- 
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I wearing a hat should be immediately arrested. Mcssrji. 
nigh and Wade were seized, with other European reiiideiiiA 
jwn, and hurried away to the prison, where they were 
ined together and placed in close confinement under the 
e of armed iieepers. On tlie following morning the fleet 
had arrived just helow Rangoon, and the keepers were ordered 
to put them to death bo soon as the first gun should be fired 
npOQ the town. But no sooner did tlio firing commence than, 
fortunately for the prisoners, the Burmau guard, smitten with 
fear, hid themselves in a corner of the prison, and, as the shot 
fell thick and fast aroand them, they hroke open tlie doors and 
precipitately fled. Soon, however, the firing from the ehipa 
ceaaed, and when the prisoners were hoping to hear the ap- 
proach of the English to liberate them, the prison was entered 
by fifty Burmans, who stripped the wretched captives of most 
of their clothes, bound them tight with cords, and hurried them 
at the point of their spears to a place where criminals were tried 
and executed. Here their bodies were bent forward, and the 
executioner, who, with his spotted face, stood ready at hand, 
was ordered to behead ihem. 

Mr. Hough, being the only one among them who was entirely 
familiar with the language, alone understood the order, and he- 
sought the yahwoon to stay the execution, and send him on 
board the frigate to entreat the English commander to cease 
iiriiig upon tlio town. The petition was seconded by the liu- 
gnisls of the court, and the yahwoon aj^sented, at the same time 
declaring that if the English fired again there should be no 
reprieve. Scarcely had he uttered this threat when several 
shot feU very near the place where they were assembled. The 
whole company, the yahwoon with the rest, fled as rapidly as 
posejble, taking care however to drive the prisoners before them, 
ihe distance of a mile and a half from the town, where they 
halted, and Ihe petition of Mr. Hough was renewed. He was 
_ at length sent on board the frigate that bore the English flag, 
Inmid the most fearful threatcnings to himself and the others 
^Eh case he should not succeed. The remaining prisoners were 
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confined in a strong building near the great pagoda, where thejf; 
spent tLo night, loaded with irons, and in the utmost, anxiety 
lest both they, and their faniiliea in Rangoon, might at any n 
ment fall victims to the cruel vengeance of the Eurman officea 
On the following day, the third after their arrest, the Englisli 
landed and liberated them from their piunful and perilous o 
flnement. 

I>uring thia period of anxiety and alarm, the ladies of tba 
mission, deprived of their protectors, though not placed under 
formal arrest, were exposed to the cruel peraeoulions of thei^ 
oneroies. Most of the Burraiui converts, on the arrest of tl 
teachers, fled with iheir fnmiiies to the jungle, but Moung Sbwi 
ba remained at the mission house till Mrs. Hough and Mt*' 
Wude were obliged to seek for safety in some less exposed rata.' 
ation. They disguised themselves as Burmans, and after heinj 
twice driven by a Portuguese priest from the doors of the cbapd 
and the house in wliich they sought an asy'um, they cancoalej 
themselves in a. bamboo shed, where they remained in safety 
though oonstanlly sought for by the Burman rabble, and e. 
Eed to the cannon balls which were falling all around them, till 
they were rescued by the English officers and placed ludel^ 
the protection of their friends. 

After the taking of Rangoon, the place was completely de- 
serted by the Burmans ; the market was destroyed, and suitable 
provisions could not bo obtained at any price. The rainy ai 
Bon was just commencing, and a violent fever broke out among 
the troops, and, before they had advanced a step into thev 
country,, hurried thousands of them into the graie. It also^ 
attacked Mr. and Mrs, Wado, but in a less malignant form, 
soon as they had sufBciently recovered from its power, thef 
embarked with Mr. and Mrs. Ilough for CalcuMa, where thej 
all remained during the continuance of the war, engaged in \ 
study of the language and ia the publication of a Burman d 
lionary, compiled from the collections of Burman words whidj 
had been made by Messrs. Judson and Colman, and by D* 
Carey and his associates at Seiampore. 
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The intelligcQco of ihc Tall of Rangoon vtaa comiuunicated to 
imptirial court at Ava on the 23d of Hay, about two wueks 
after it had Uikcn place. All waa coat'usiou and excitument at 
the capital. An army of ten thousand men waa immediately 
raised and despatched to chastise the invaders and drive them 
from the country, and the government began to inquire into the 
cause of this so sudden arrival of the white strangers. The 
idea that there were spies in the country did not fail to suggest 
i.jcLf to the minds of the jealous Burman officers, and three 
^Dglish gentlemen, who were residents at the capital, were im- 
mediately placed under arrest. These gentlemen did not con- 
ceal the fact that they were aware of the intended invasion of 
the English, and they were accoi-dingly detained in confinement, 
which was made more rigorous as the hostile army advanced fur- 
ther into the country. Long before the commencement of hostil- 
ities, the missionaries liad taken piuns to assure the Burman min- 
isters of state that they were Americans, and not subjects of the 
English king, as they were very generally thought to be, in con- 
sequence of the identity of their language and modes of Ufe.* 
But the Burmans cither did not believe, or they refused to allow 
the discrimination, but visited upon the..i the full vengeance of 
their jealocs and diatruBtful ppirils. It was ascertained that one 
of the English gentlemen had an account with the missionaries, 
and waa in the hahit'of paying them sums of money. The offi- 
cers, knowing nothing of our system of banking and exchange, 
concluded it could only be for services rendered the English, 
and reported the fact to the king, who, in an angry tone, ordered 
fUmt the two foreign teachers should also be arrested. 

■ It was an the 8th of June, 182i, that a company of Burmans, 

■ • Mr. Judson, in a deposition made to Mr. Crawfurd, envoy from the gov- 
Msor |!enenU of Indin lo the court of Ava, in ISIB, nays, " The Biinni^se nro 
oTapinioa that oil wtiite nen, except the French, nrs BnbjecCs of the king 
OfEoglAnd. Since the overthrow of Ihs emperor NnpDleon, they even be- 
Ileva Ili»t France haa boooino a part of EngUnil'* domiuione." "The Ameri- 
muK," he adda, " ware peculiarly linblu to be oonfounded with the English, 
from >pBiiUjigtha lame langaage." — Craiefuni't JbumdofiktSaiiKilia, ToL 
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fceodod by an offlwr. and attended by a " spotted-raced son of thtf 
prison,"* came to the mi^^ion bouse, aiid, ia th« pi'cserce of Mr^ 
Judwn, seized t]i.-r busliahd and Dr. Price, and after binding 
Ihera light with cords, drove them away to the court botiM 
From this plac« they were hurried, by order of the king, nillw 
out exmuiuation, to a loiilhsome dungeon, known as " the deattt 
prison," where along willi the other foreigners they were c 
fined, each kutded with three pairs of fetters &nd fastened to • 
long pole, so BS to be incapable of moving. Meanwhile, Mra. 
Judson waa shut up in her house, deprived of her furnitur 
of moat of her nrljdes of properly, anu watched for several dayt 
by an unfeeling guard, to wJiose rapacious extoriiona and brutal' 
annoyances she was constantly exposed, without being able M 
make any exertion for the libei'alion of the prisoners, or thi 
mitigation of their cruel sentence. She, however, at length sufi^ 
ceeded ', . addressing a petition to the governor of the city, wlW 
had the prisori^rs in charge. By a present of one hundred dol.^ 
lara to bis suoordinate olHcer, their condition was somewhaE 
laelioraied, and by the unwearied perseverance of Kirs. Jadsont^. 
and her affecting appeals to the sympathies o.' the governor, h 
was induced to grant her occasional permission to go to th# 
prison, and - 1 length to build for herself a bamboo shed in tba* 
prison yard, where she look up her abode, io order that ditf 
might prepare food for the prisoners, and btherwise minister te 
their necessities. 

At the end of nine months, they were suddenly remorefii 
from Ava to Amarapura, and thence to a wretched place sevenif 
miles beyond, called Oung-pen-Ia, where it was arranged tha»< 
they should be put to death in the presence of tho pakah-woon, 
as a kind of sacrifice in honor of his taking command of a neV 

« In Biimuh, tlio execntloners nre a doss by thcm»Blves, hateil ud ihi 
lied by all ottiera. Ttie^ are reprieved feloiis, bonnd in service to the priMi^i 
and mnrfceri by a tattooed cirelo on their ohoeki, and ofttn Ijy the tuune -rf 
their orimBtatlQoad on their bKaati. — Midcem-i lyaccb it. jouth Eatltnt Utt- 
din, vol. I, p. 312. 

The one here rofamd to was marked with tho Bnnnan word ' lu-lhal,' or 
Uui-klller.' 
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my of llflj thousand men about to marcb agninst tLe £aglj$lj. 
e sanguinary chief bad b«en raised from a low coiiditioii to 
the rank of woongj'ee ; but in the Ltigbt of his power, just iis 
he was about to march at the head of the army h& bad mustered, 
he fell into disgrace, was ebarged with treason, and executed at 
an hour's notice, with the uuquaMed approbation of all cliisses 
of people at Ava. Hia timely execution saved Ihe missionariea 
from the fate which bung over tliem, and tbey were left uncared 
for in the miserable cells of Oung-pen-la, till the near approach 
of the Engliah lo the capital induced the king to send for Jlr. 
Judson, to accompany the embassy that was about to start for 
the English camp, fur the purpose of averting the destruction 
that now threatened the Golden City. 

During all this gloomy period of a year and a half Mrs. Judson 
followed them from prison lo prison, beneath the darkness of 
night and the burning sun of noon-day, bearing in her arms her 
infant daughter, — the child of sorrow and misfortune, who was 
bom after the imprisonment of its father, — procuriug for tliem 
food which Burman policy never supplies to prisoners, and 
perpetually interceding for them with their successive keepers, 
with the governor of the city, with the kinsmen of the monari-b, 
and the members of the royal household. More than once the 
queen's brother gave orders that they should be privately put 
to death; but such was the icfluenct, which Mrs. Judson pos- 
sessed over the mind of the govemoi, that he evaded the order 
each time it was given, and assured her that for her sake lie 
would not execute her hieband, even though he was obliged 
to execute all the others. And when at last they were to be 
taken from bis jurisdiction and driven to tlio horrid prison-house 
of Oang-pen-lo, at the command o( the pakah-woon, the old 
man humanely summoned Mrs. Judson &om the prison where 
he bad permitted her to go and sit with her husband, in order 
that she might be spared the pangs of a separation which he 
.- Jwd not the power to prevent. Her own pen has traced, in lines 

t will never be forgotten by those who read them, (he atfect- 

[ histoiy of the dismal days and nights of her husbond'a 
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eapdvit}). We follow her alike with admiration and the deefm 
sympittliy us she laki-s lior eulilory way fi-om Avu. at first inj 
bcKit u)>oii the river i»i<l then in u Buiuian cail, in searuli of lb 
onknomi plate to which the prisoners have been carried. Jl 
length, overcome with fatigue, with exposure, and the hittfl 
pangs of hope deferred, we see her in a comfortlesa cabin, pr« 
trnte with disease and brought to the very gales of death,-^ 
while her infant is carried about the village by its father in 
hoars of his occasional liberation, to be nourished by such Bm) 
man mothers as might have compassion on its helpless necessities 

Such is a single scene from this melancholy reeord of m' 
«onary suffering. History has not recorded, poetry itself h 
seldom portrayed, a more oflecting exhibition of Christian foHfi 
tilde, of female heroism, and all the noble and generous qualili 
which constitute the dignity and glory of woman. In the mid 
of sickness and danger, and every calamity which can on* 
the hnmim heart, she presented a charucler equal lo the steme 
trial, and an address and a fertility of reaourcea which gave h 
an ascendency over the minds of her most cruel enemies, an 
alone saved the missionaiies jind their fellow captives from tl 
terrible doom which constantly awaited them. Day after d! 
and amid the lonely hours of night was she employed in con<S 
aling the favor of their keepers, and in devising plans for tlid 
release, or the alleviation of their captivity. Sometimes, t 
confesses, her ihoiiglits would wander for a brief interval ti 
America and the beloved friends of her better days; "but ft 
nearly a year and a half, so entirely effgrossed was every tbongl 
with present scenes and sufferings, thai she seldom reflected d 
a single occurrence of her former life, or recollected that tit 
had a friend in existence out of Ava." 

The negotiations which had been commenced in the winN 
of 1826 were conducted, from beginning to end, by the aid qj 
Mr. Judson and Dr. Price, though they were often interrupt 
or entirely broken off by the caprice and jealousy of the Bat 
man monarch and his officers. The king placed no confident 
in the English, and, at several stages of their advance, sent ct 
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issionere to induce the general, Sir Archibaid Campbell, lo 
Lte his demanda and otherwise to alter the tonus which he bad 
ttniformly proposed as the basis of peace. At length, to the 
utmost disappotnlment and dismay of the Burmans, their last 
army, which had been raised with many protestations of certain 
Tictory, was totally routed at Pugan, a city endeared to tlie 
people by its ancient shrines, and deemed impregnable by 
its strong fortifications ; and the defeated general, who Ited to 
Ava, was driven in disgrace from the presence of his despotic 
master, and ordered to be imnicdialelj put to death. The 
English array, which had steailily advanced ahnost without re- 
pulse from the capture of Rangoon, was now encamped at 
Yandabo, within forty miles of Ava, and was already threaten- 
ing the capital itself. The king was convinced that he could 
no longer escape the humiliating necessity of paying the entire 
sum which had been demanded, and with ill-disguised mortifl- 
Ciition he hastened to send forward the first tustalment under 
cover of night, in order to conceal aa far as possible its payment 
from the people. Mr. Judson and Dr. Price, who bad been re- 
peOitedly sent to the aimp of the English commander to ask a 
Biodificatian of the terms which lie demanded, were now com- 
pelled to go again with the officers who bore the money. The 
European prisoners were all released by the conditions of the 
treaty, and the cruel inearceralion of the missionaries was thus 
brought to a close- So importwit were the services which they 
fatui rendered the government in negotiating the peace, that 
(hey were earnestly invited to remain at the capital, and were 
sssnred that they should be promoted and become great men. 
Dr. Price was subsequently induced to accept the proposals of 
the king; but Mr, and Mrs. Judson determiueil without delay 
to leave the place which, before all others on earth, might well 
ieem to them the chosen abode of despotism and cruelly, and 
repair to the English camp, to which they bad been kindly in- 
vited by Sir Archibald Campbell. 

Mrs- Judaon, to whose touching letter to her brother. Dr. 
Elnathan Judson, we are indebted for most of the forcgoii^ 
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facts and views, thus records her dep&rlure from Ava, and I 
obligntions to the English commander: "It ' 
inoonltghl (^veiling in ttm month of March, that, with heart 
filled with gratitude to God, and overflowing with joy at oi 
prospects, we passed down the Irrawaddy, surrounded by s: 
or eight golden boats, and accompanied by all we had on cart 
We now, for the first time for more than a year and a half, f^ 
that we were fi'ee, and no longer subject to the oppressive y 
of the Burmese. And with what sensations of delight, on 
next morning, did I behold the masts of the steamboat,— 
sure presage of being within the bounds of civilized life ! . . i 
Wo feel that our obligatioos to General Campbell can never h, 
cancelled. Our final release from Ava, and our recovering ti 
llic property that liad there been taken, were owing entirely to hi 
efforlfi. His subsequent hospitality and kind altention to Ht 
accODunodatious for our passage to Rangoon have leH an indeii 
ble impression on our minds, and can never be forgotten." 

In the long absence of the missionaries the little flock of dii 
dples at Rangoon had become widely scattered, as sheep witb 
oat a shepherd. Slany had been driven by the tumults of ths 
times far into the jungles of the interior; some had died] 
others met the missionaries as Uiey descended the r 
joyed at their deliverance from captivity, and prepared to follo^ 
them whithersoever they should go. Moung Sliwa-ba, faithfi^ 
through every adversity, alone dwelt at the mission house, awat 
ing the return of the teachers. On their arrival at Rangoooj 
Mr. Judson accepted the invitation of Mr. Crawfutd, (he com 
missioner of Lord Amherst, at that time govomor'gcneral t^ 
India, to accompany him on a tour of observation to several ti 
the districts which, by the recent treaty, had been ceded to llu 
English government. Tliey proceeded up the Kalwen, a 
llartaban river, and at a point on the eastern bank, not &i 
from its mouth, they tiscd on the site for a town, which wM 
designed to be hencefortli the capital of the English j 
sions in Burmah. The spot received the name of Amherst, ioj 
honor of the governor-general, and was set apart as the futui^. 
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^RfBBt of a ciTilized and Chrislian gOTenunent, with appropriiite 
^PMremontes, and with reh'gious services which were conducted 
I by Mr. Judson. Here he determined to remove his family, hd J 
to plant a new miHsionary station, where, beneath the brond 
protection of the Britisli flag, he and hia coadjutors in the mis- 
eion might preach the gospel and labor lor the Bolvation of men, 
imharmed byBimnan power. 

No sooner, however, had the mission become fairly estahlished 
at Amherst, tiian Mr. Jadson was earnestly solicited to accom 
pary, as translator, the embassy which Mr. Crawfurd wiis di- 
rected to undertake to the court of Ava, for the purpose of ne- 
gotiating a commercial treaty with the government. He at tirat 
declined the apnointmcnt, but on being assured by the commis- 
sioner that he would use his utmost endeavors lo have inserted in 
the treaty a clause for securing rehgious toleration — the great 
object for which Le had toiled so long — he at length decided to 
accept the otKce and join the embassy, which it waa thought 
would require an absence of only four or five months from 
the mission. Leaving Airs. Judsou and her infant daughter 
quietly settled in the house of the eivil superintendent at Am- 
herst, he sailed for Rangoon on lie 5th of July, and after 
considerable delay proceeded again up the Irrawaddy to the 
Burman capital. Tlio manner in wliich the embassy viaa re- 
ceived at Ava, and the character of the negotiations, all singu 
larly illnatrative of oriental life, together with an account of the 
services of Mr. Judson, have been fully set forth in the jour- 
nal of the embassy hy the excellent commissioner, Mr. Crawford. 
The Burman king, however, refused lo grant any legal tolera- 
tion to the reli^oa of the strangers, choosing to coaAne himself. 
in all the stipulations of the treaty, exclusively to the interests 
and retains of commerce. The hope which had alone induced 
Mr. Judson to accompany the embassy was thus entirely frus- 
trated, and the disappointment was made the more pahiful hy the 
Icdtoas delays which protracted hia absence from the mission 

r beyond his original anticipations. 
) It wa^ while Ihui? detained at Ava that he icceived the sad 
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U'dingB of the dealb of Mrs. Judson. A remittent fever I 
Bellied on her constitution, already enfeebled by HufTering s 
disease, and she died on the 24th of October, 1826, amid the 
universal Borrow nlike of the English residenla at AmUerat c 
of the native ChiisUans who had gathered around her at bw 
new borne. So Boon as he could release himself from his e 
gogementa with the embassy, Mr. Judson returned t( 
and hastened to Amherst, that he might again clasp in his ei 
urace liia now motherless babe, and glean some lidings of tl 
latest moments of his departed wife, lie arrived at his desolate 
liome on the 24th of January, and found his daughter already; 
failing vrith the disease that soon hurried her awaj to rest wlA 
her mother. From the attendant phywcian he learned all thai 
could be known of ilrs. Judson's sickness, and received the a* 
surance that she was faithfully cared for by those who wslobed 
around her bed. The native Christians also related to him hen 
parting conversations, and the words of love and piety which si 
directed them to repeat to the absent teacher. Air. and MiSm 
Wade had already arrived at Amherst, and were continuing th( 
missionary echool which Mrs. Judson had commenced; but thf 
mission was still shrouded in gloom, and its now Bolitar/ founi 
der, though inured to privation and suffering, waa overwhelmed 
with affliction. Humanity knows no keener anguish than that; 
of blighted and broken affeclionB ; and when Mr, Judson i 
settled at Amherst, amid the memorials of ruined hopes anft 
joys, it is not strange that he entered with diminished iote: 
upon the work of the mission. " The life which made his owiii 
life pleasant was at an end, and the gates of death e 
closed upon his eartlily prospects." 

Mrs. Judson wus buried at Amherst, and beside her gravei i 
sleeps her infant daughter, who survived her but a few weekA . 
The spot is marked by an appropriate though humble memorial, 
on which is inscribed the affecting story of those who sleep be- 
neath. It will be rendered forever sacred to Christians in evt 
land by the memory of one in whom genius and heroism a 
piety were combined with the highest graces both of person 
and ol chaiviclci'. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

BlAt of th« Boanl«i(Bblis!ied at BiHlan — Kev. Dr. Stanghton. — American 

STmpathy for Ibe lliMiomirici- — Condiliou of tlio Jlifision Death of Dr. 

Price. — Anival of Mr. mul Mrs. Boardmau. — Tbcir MtUement at Maol- 
main. — Epmovnl of tlie Mission lo MuulinBin. — Labors of the )Uuiini&- 
ries. — Mr. aiid Mrs. Coanlnuiii ntmoTe lo Tavoy. — Condition of the oily. 
— They tecoQMi atquainlod wiili the Kartiiu. — Charaoler of the Karon Baca. 

DCRJNO the period embraced in tlie foregoing chapter, many 

important chnnges bad taken place in the domestic condition 

of the Board of Managers of (he Convention in the United 

Slates, a few of which require a passiog notice on account 

of their connection with subsequent events. The seat of the 

boEiiiess transactions of the Board, with the residence of its ex- 

eeuttre officers, was at first at Philadelphia, but after the esUth- 

lent of lUe Columbian College at Washington it was remov- 

to that city, in order to allow tlie Rev. Dr. Stauglilon lo hold 

olGce of President of the College, and at the same time per- 

fcmt his duties as Corresponding Secretary of the Boiird. 

Uany incouvenicnces, however, were experienced, especially in 

the management of the Ibreign missions, in consequence of 

^jlie remoteness of Washington from the principal sea-ports of 

H^ oonnlry. At the triennial meeting of the Convention in 

^BBSS, tlie charter which had been |)reviously granted by the 

^'wgislature of Pennsylvania was formally adopted, and what 

was before only a voluntary tissociation became a corporate 

body recognized by the laws of the hmd. In the following 

'ear the Boanl, impressed with the embarrassments which at- 

id its present location and modes of transacting busineg?, 

dved lo transfer the management of the Bnrman Mission to 

cnre of an executive committee at Boston; and in 182G 

Staughlon resigned the office of secretary, and the seat of 

entiK oporaliona uf ihe Board waa fixed at that city. At 
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the same time Rev. Lucius BoUes, d. d. was appointed Corres- 
ponding Secretary in the place of Dr. Staughton, and Honi 
Ileman Lincoln was appointed Treasurer. ^^ 

Tho resignation of Rev. Dr. Staughton withdrew from tlw| 
immediate management of the missions one of their earliest ' 
most efficient friends. Bom in England, and there 
to the ministry of the gospel, he had been present at Ketteiin{ 
in 1792, at the celebrated meeting of Baptist ministers, at whi( 
was formed the " Society for Propagating the Grospel tuuoi 
the Heathen," and his name stands among the earliest 
who signed its constitution and contributed to its support. 
the fraternal intercourse of his native land he breathed the spirit 
which then animated the bosoms of Carey and Fuller, of Rf' 
land and Pearce; and on coming to America he still cherished^ 
the same generous and philanthropic views. lie had panicipi 
in the organization of the General Convention, andfromits 
mencemenC, in 1S14, he had held the o£Bc« of ci 
Bccrctary, in which, with a discreet and conciliatory spirit, 
had conducted the correspondence, shaped the counsels, s 
superintended the concerns of the Board, while, with an elo- 
quence that lent a charm to every subject on which he spoke^i 
ho had advocated the claims of the missions among the churcheB 
of every portion of the country. During almost the entire. 
period of hia official connection with the Board, his services.' 
were wholly gratuitous, and though often extending far beyon4\ 
tho demands of official duty, they were perfoi-med with f 
fidelity and self-sacrifice which have never been surpasKd 
The early character of our missionary organization, and tht 
rapidity with which it conquered the prejudices and securecl 
the increasing cooperation of individuals and churches in every' 
State of the Union, are in a great degree to be ascribed to th» 
labor, the zeal, and the eloquence of this first corresponding, 
secretary of the Convention. 

f'or more than two years the missionaries who had remained, 
in Burmah were cut off from all communication with their breth- 
ren in America, or indeed with every part of the civilized world. 
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H It was a. period of the utmost anxiety and suspense to the friends 
f of tlie mission both in Europe and America. Monlh after 
month passed slowly away, but brought no tidings of their fati', 
and nothing but a strong faith in the protecting providence of 
God prevented the memhers of the Boai'd from abandoning all 
hope of their safety. And when at length the clouds of war 
were lifted from the horizon, and the news of their deliverance 
from captivity was received in America, it produced a thrill of 
gratitude and joy in all Christian hearta. The story of their 
privations and sufferings was repeated from the pulpit and read 
by the fireside, every where exciting the deepest sympathy. 
The duty of reinforcing a missionary band whose members had 
suffered bo much from heathen cruelty i\'as strongly felt among 
all the churches, and a desire to engage in tiie sacred work 
was enkindled in the minds of several young men who were 
preparing for the ministry of the gospel. Some of these soon 
afterwards offered themselves to the Board and were appointed 
missionaries. The enterprise began to assume a new aspect ; 
new fields of missionary exertion were opened, and new facilities , 
were presented for preaching the gospel among the people of 
Bormah. 
^^^ By the terms of the treaty which had been ratified between 
^^Be English government and the Burman, a considerable territo- 
^^j was ceded to the English as an indemnity for the expenses 
of the war. As the Burman monarch had refused to add to tlic 
Blipolations of the treaty any guaranty for the toleration of 
Christianity among his own subjects, it was decided by the mis- 
sionaries to confine their labors for the present at least, to the 
districts wliich had been ceded to the English. Accordingly 
Mr. and Mrs. Wade had already established themselves at Am- 
herst, where they were now joined by Mr. Judson. Dr. Price, 
mho liar] accepted the proposal of the king to remain in his service 
as a physician, returned to Ava, where he established a school 
B^br the education of the sons of several families connected with 
M court He gathered around him a large number of the young 
n of rank in the capital, and began to teach them the rudi- 
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tnenta of science, and at the same time to imp&rt to them lbs 
tnitlis of religion. He uisa lectured in public before the higV 
eat officers of lie government on the leading principles of 
astronomy, and of sucli other sciences as would have a tenden^ 
gradually to undermine their faith in the dogmas of Buddhiem; 
for these arc as contradictory to the principles of true adi 
as they are to the teachings of Christianity. His wide n 
col reputation and his connection with the court aiforded oppor^ 
tnnities for setting forth religious truth such as nn ordinal^} 
missionary could not have, and high hopea were entertained db 
the results of his labors. But ere he had realized any of hi* 
noble plans he fell a victim to a pulmonary consumption, anft 
died at his \wst at Ava in February, 1828. 

Early in 1837, Mr. and Mrs. Boardman joined the missioi> 
ariea at Amherst, They hud received their appointment ai 
sailed from the United Stales two years before, but in 
quenco of the troubled condition of Burman affairs had is 
rained in Calcutta, where they had been engaged in the stut^ 
of the language and in other preparations for their work as tnui 
sionaries. Amherst, which had been originally selected as tin 
seat of the English government in Burmah, proved less ci 
ient than was anticipated, and Sir Archibald Campbell soott' 
decided to remove the head-quarters of the army lo Maulmaii^ 
a considerable town on the east bank of the Salwen river, all 
twenty-five miles from its mouth. The former capital ' 
already beginning to decline, a large part of the population b 
ing moved away wilh the troops, and it was decided by the mi» 
sionaries that Mv. Boardman should commence his labors i 
Maulmain, while Mr. and Mrs. Wade were lo remain at Amherstt 
and Mr. Judaon was to divide his attention between the twa 
stations, as their respective interests might require. The Engi 
lish governor readily presented Mr. Boardman with i 
of land about a mile from the military cantonment, Bufilcientljl 
large lor the accommodation of the mission, on which he e 
ed a small bamboo cottage, and began the work of preaching ti 
the natives. The hopes which this gxcellcnt missionary bai 
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^Uierished for many years seemed now to be fully realized. He 
P ««s dwelling in his owu collage, with his famiiy around Lim, 
nnit making known Uiu truths of Ihe gospel to the ignorant chil- 
dren of a dark and cruel idolairy. His dwelliug stood in a se- 
cluded though heautiful spot on the bank of the rirer, directly 
opposite the town of Marlahan, now comparatively deserted and 
the resort of banditti and marauders who prowled through the 
neighboring villages and pillaged the houses of the inhabitanls. 
Mr. and Mrs, Boanlman were scarcely settled in their new 
home, when tlicir house was visited in the night by a parly of 
these robbers. Their trunks were broken open and rifled of 
their contents, and nearly every thing valuable in their poases- 
eion was carried away. The ihin walls of matting within which 
tliey slept could aflbrd no proteclioo from the attacks either of 
robbers or of wild beasts, and they were often startled from iheir 
slumbers by the loud tumult of marauders seeking for plunder, 
ot the fierce growl of the tiger that seemed just ready to spring 
into iheir very room. After the visit of the robbers, Sir Arch- 
ibald Campbell sent them two sepoys to guard their premises, 
and as new houses constantly sprang up around them, they 
henceforth dwelt in comparative security. They were encour- 
aged by the visits of many respectable natives who came, from 
one motive or another, to inquire concerning the new religion. 

Jp addition to his holding service on the Sabbath and conversing 

^■H^well as he was able with the visiters who came to his house, 
^^■r. Eoardman opened a school for hoys and Mrs. Boardman one 
^Hbr girls ; and to these they daily gave a portion of their atten- 
tion. Most of the pupils in bolh of Ihe schools were children 
of the native Christians, some of whom had already learned 
the leading facta of Scripture history from the teachings of their 
Kauents. The schools however were intended to embrace such 
^Bbiera as could he induced to join them, and were regarded by 
^fte missionaries as important means of improving the religious 
oondition of the people. 

In November, 1827, the population of Amherst had become 
■o far reduced that the missioaariea who were stationed there 
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determined on reraoving to Maulmain, which, though but Iwfli 
years sinco an unoccupied jungle, was already the chief cilj * 
the English provinces, and now numbered a populndon of nearfj 
twenty thousand. Many of tlio Christian fumiliea accompanied' 
them, and the school of Jlrs. Wade was united wilh that of HtL 
Boardman at Muulmain, and the two were placed under the 
common charge of both these Indies, and were attended with the 
most gratifying success. Two zayais were soon after erected^ 
one for Mr. Wade, on the public road about half a mile soutl 
the other for Mr. Judson, in a populous part of the city aboO 
two mfles and a half north of the mis^oa house. There tb 
two missionaries would eit Ihroagh the livelong day, engaged 1 
such studies aa they were able to prosecute, but especially ax 
versing upon the doctrines of Christianily with the visiters wh 
soon came to them in great numbers. To these two places a 
religious teaching it was soon determined to add a third, wMc 
should be a kind of reading sayut, to which those who cou! 
not road the Burman Scriptures might resort and hear thei 
read. To this znyot Moung Sliwn-ba and Moung Ing, two d 
the early converts at Rangoon, were assigned, and there thej 
alternately read the sacred Scriptures to all who would hear. 
From t!ie reports of the missionaries at this period, thdr 
bors appear to have been arranged in several distinct 
each of which had a character and a sphere of its own 
first and most important of these was the public worship of thi 
Sabbath. This was attended by the members of the m-ission, th 
scholars, the native converts and inquirers, and such other pei 
sons as might come in. Tlie assembly would vary from twenf 
to seventy or more. The second was the daily evening wo 
flhip at the mission house. At this twenty persona were usneS 
present, being principally the scholars and the native Christii 
who lived around the enclosure. Afler worship, one of i 
missionaries would spend the remainder of the evening in 
ligious conversation with tlie men ^vlio chose to reaiain, whili 
the women would'rcpair to tlie room of Mrs. Wade, to be Inr 
Btntcted by her. The third was the schools of Mr. Boardrnj 
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for hoys, and of Sirs. IJoardman and Mrs. "Wade for girls. Tho 
fuui'lU was attenijaiicc at the zayats wliiuh hud been estab- 
lished, and to which the people were in the habit of daily 
resorting in great numbers, to convcrae with the missiouaries, 
or to hear the Scriptures read \>y the native aesi^^tauts. 

The permaaeat collection of so manjof the missionaries at a 
angle station was not approved by tho Board, or deemed de- 
tirable by the missionaries themselves. In accordance there- 
fore with instructions received from tho Corresponding Secre- 
tary, it was decided that Mr. and All's. Boardiuan sliould re- 
more to Tavoy, the eliief town of the province of Tavoy. It 
is situated on a river of the same name, about thirty-five miles 
from the sea, and one hundred and iifiy miles south of "Maul- 
main, and hail at this time a population of upwards of nine 
thousand, of whom six tliousand were Burmans. 

The eity itself is one of the leading strongholds of the reli- 
gion of Gaudama, and when Mr. Boardmau took up his abode 
there in April, 1828, it was the residence of two hundred 
priests. Temples and shrines dedicattd lo heathen worship 
Brose in every part of the city, and as the missionary wandered 
through its regular and well-arranged streets in search of a 
site whereon to build a zayat and a mission house, he could 
find scareely a spot tliat was not crowded with cmblema of 
idolatry. The largest pagoda of the city is about fifty feet in 
diameter and one hundred and fiAy feet in Leight; around it 
are others of smaller dimcnsiona, which, with the great pagoda, 
are alt gilt from the summit to the base, and surmounted with 
UD umbrella of iron, which is also loaded with gilding. In and 
around the enelosure which contains these numerous pagodas and 
shrines, stiuida an extensive and thickly-set grove of banyan 
and other sacrcl trees, intersected with paved foot-paths which 
lead to tlio various spots consecrated by the legends of religion. 
Every object that tlie eye rests upon is covered with the marks 
of idolatry, — with inscriptions and devices, tiie emblems of the 
fikbled deity whom the city worships. 

On Uie days which are set apart for religious observances 



the grove is crowded witi Burmans, who perform the rites of 
Oiar superstition benetilli the solemn ehadeof the biuiya.n, while 
thu women festoon its branching trunks with lilies and flowers 
of every hue, which they bring as ofFeringa to propitiule the 
divinity, Blendbg with the picturesque and sombre beauty of 
the scene is henrd tbe sound of innumerable belb, which are 
hung around the spires of the larger pagodas, and which, v 
inoveil by the slightest breeze, ring out their thousand varying 
chimes, and seem to summon from afar the people of the vi 
and the mountains to the observances of their aneient supentif'' 
tion. Tnvoy alone contains nearly a thousand pagodas, bedded' 
great numbers which crown the hill-tops and eminences in thi 
HUiTounding country. 

Thas given to idolatry, even beyond most other portionB ol 
the empire, was Uie ancient city to which Mr. Bonrdman M 
moved, and where he now began to make known for the firtl 
time the truths of Christianity. lie was kindly received at 
hospitably entertwned by Major Bumey, the Civil Superitttei. 
dent of the district, and, in ten days after his arrirai, he hai 
taken a house in the city and was receiving visits frpm the in 
habitants. Early in July the zaynt was completed, and h 
commenced his labors in it with the most devoted zeal, and i 
the full failh of the nltimate triumph of the doctrines he tau|^ 
He looked out upon the strange magnificence of shrines aoi 
temples that lay around him, — upon the monuments whiohbA 
perpetuated for many i^ea this idolatrous worship, — upon Hu 
priests who taught it and tlie countless devotees who practiced 
it ; Bod as he prepared to strike the first blow at the hoary saper^ 
atition which they all enshrined, he felt to the full the sublimit 
and greatness of the undertaking. He stood alone, tlie herald 
of truth, before thw mighty array of ancient error, hut he tmsted 
implicitly in the promises of revelation, and felt assured t 
the day was at hand when all this empty adoration of Gauds 
would give place to the worship of the living God. 

The priests of tJie city at first appeared to regard with indif- 
ference, if not with favor, hia humble and unostentationa en* * 
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deavors to instruct th^ people. He soon, however, learned that 
lUey were arraying tbcmselvea against him, and cautiouiog those 
within the reach of their influence not to ll:ilen to his teachings, 
and OQ one occasion, soon alter he opened the zayat, a priest, 
who was passing hy while he was talking with an intelligent 
Burnuui, stopped to reprimand the affrighted man for listening 
to his conversation. lie was also sometimes risilcd by persons 
of the higher classes in Tavoy, who in the presence of the 
others would att«nipt with great subtlety to vindicate the doc- 
trines of Gaudama, and hlame the missionary for condemning 
them before he had read all the sacred books in which they are 
explained. But notivitha landing all these endeavors to frustrate 
his labors, they did not fail lo secure the attention and excite the 
interest of the people, and many daily came to listen to his con- 
Fersation, and to express to him the cravings, which even in 
their darkened natures had not been wholly destroyed, for a 
more satisfying faith than that which tliey had received. Two 
of these soon avowed tlieir adoption of Christianity, and, in the 
course of tlic first summer of Mr. Boordman's residence at 
Tavoy, were baptized and constituted the germ of a new Chris- 
ijan church. 

When Mr. Boardman removed to Tavoy, there was living in 
his family a man of middle age who had been a slave, but 
whose &eedom had been purchased by the missionaries. When 
he left Maulmain he was already a convert to Christianity, and 
was baptized soon after he came to Tavoy. His name was 
Ko Tbali-byu, one of the race of Karens ; and ho afterwards 
for many years preached the gospel with singular zeal and suc- 
cess to his despised and oppressed countrymen. His conver- 
Hon to Christianity was the means of attracting the attention 
of the missionaries to the race to which he belonged, and of 
founding a mission which, in point of interest and 
scarcely been equalled by any other of modem timi 

This singular people are wiilely scattered over the fore; 
ftud mountains of Burmah and Siam, and even of some parts 
Oiiua, and are called Kaiiaiis, or Karens, a term in the language 
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of the countiy, meaning urild men. They are entirely distinct. 
from the Biirmans, by whom they are regarded as inferion or , 
,glaveB, and though their origin cannot be clearly traced, yet,' 
from their fuuturcs uud lunguuge, Ihcy have heeu thought bj 
the mUsionariea to belong to the Caucasian variety of the lu* 
nuui Bpeclea. They have adopted many of the cusloms andj 
modea of life of the Burraans, hut though inferior both in pli^ 
ical and intt^llet^tual strt:ugth, they arc in general more indiU- 
trioua, and less addicted to the vices of barbarian tribes. Theii 
condition however is a degraded one, and, addicted as they ar», 
to intemperance, their character and hahiia of life in their ns- 
tivc rudeness are often disgusting in the extreme. 

Tliey are every where cruelly oppressed hy the BiirmsBa| 
among whom they dwell ; heing couipellad to ctillivate the tan^ 
* to pay largo tributes, and to perform every kind of servile la- 
hot. Hence Ihey lead a wandering life, and usually plant thei^ 
toraporary villages in remote and inaccessible regions in order 
to avoid the incursions of their oppressors, who often huni 
thorn out 1(1 kidnap and enslave them. 

The Karens jiresent the extraordinary phenomenon of a peo- 
ple without any form of religion or established priesthood, yef 
bolievuig in tlie esialence of God and in a future state of reward 
and putiishmenis, and cherishing a set of traditions of unnaud. 
purity and inlereBt, which they transmit from age to age in the 
poetio logomla of their race. These traditions contain msaf^ 
doetrincs sirifcingly similar to the truths of Scripture, which il^ 
roallty form the germs of a religion far superior in its inflaeoOBl 
upon their moral natures, to that of their haughty oppreaBOw! 
The absence of a priesthood and of all the rites of superstidoai 
undoubtedly renders them more immediately accessihle to (Hi 
truths of the gospel, while the sanctions of virtue, the reverena 
for the unseen deity and the anticipations of a future life whioi 
are inculcated in their legends, tend to quicken and refine, to ai 
unusual degree, their sensibility to moral truth. Blended'wid 
the traditions wlrioh they cherish are some singular prophecie* 
rotating to tlicir future elevalion as a people, and asserting Qui 
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ley are nol always to be thus degraded, that a brigbter day U 
at length lo dawn upon their race, and that white strangers from 
across the sea would coian to teach them " the words of God," • 
and raise them from their degradation. Hence, when the mis- 
sionaries first became known to them, they evinced the greatest 
delight and welcomed them with the utmost enthusiasm. They 
believed that the mysterious predictions of the " elders " of a 
former generation were about to be fulfilled, and that the Karens 
were now to be restored to a happiness and a dignity which 
they had lost for ages. Singular as these predictions appear, we 
ehall perceive in the subsequent part of this narrative how im- 
portant was the influence which they exerted over the character 
of this simple people, and to how great an extent they were 
literally fulfilled by the arrival and the labors of the mission- 
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Ijooits et KoThah-byu. — Superetltiona of the Karcui. — Their iiiteri!»C in 
CtrnfUai^t;. — Mr, Btardmao visita thoir Village!- — His aeency in estiib- 
lithiag Schools. — Insarreotion in Tavoy. — Inlermption of the Mission.^ 
Increasing interest of the Karens. — ArriTHl of Itlr. and Mrs, Mason at Taray. 
— in health of Mr. BoardniHo. — His last Visit to tho Karens. — His Dealli. 

Mr. Boakdman soon after bis settlement at Tavi.y became 
acqaainted with several of the Karens in the pity, who were 
generally first brought to him by the disciple Ko Thah-byu — a 
person who early evinced the most active zea! ia the service of 
ibeniission, and especially in enlisting the interests of his own 
countrymen in the new religion. The intelligence that a white 
teacher from across the sea had arrived at Tavoy was widely 
drenlated through the villages of the interior, and soon Karens 
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from the jangle, distant aeveral days' journey from the city, Wen 
seen at the mission house, listening with curious iotereat to tlM 
*convera3lions of the missionary. He found them possessed d 
a delicate sensibility and a B)itrit unusually teachable, and it 
interest wliich they manifested in religious truth being somut.^ 
greater than that of the Burmans, soon made them the priociptt 
objects of his attention anil labor. 

Among the illustrations of their singular susceptibility of, 
al impressions, Mr. Boardman relates an account of a book whie^ 
bad been leil at one of their villages twelve years before, " 
a travelling Mussulman, who told thcra it was sacred, 
commanded them to worship it. The person to whose charge i 
was delivered, though ignorant of its contents, wrapped it 
folds of muslin and enclosed it in a cast-, or basket, made 
reeds covered over with pitcli. It was henceforth a deifiedho^ 
and an object of religious veneration. The kceiier of it became 
a kind of sorcerer, and he and all the people of his village fimdj' 
believed that a teacher would at length come and explain 
conltnta of the mysterious volume. When the arrival of 
Coardman was re])orted in tlie village, the guardian of the 
fled book came with a chief of the tribe to the mission Louse, Is 
obtain his opinion respecting its character. The missionary, af 
tcr hearing their story and speaking to tliem of the nature 
Christianity, proposed that they should return to their villagP 
and bring him the book, that he might judge of its conleQlft 
Accordingly, after several days, the sorcerer returned, attends 
by a numerous train and bringing with him the venerated vflil 
ume. All seemed to anticipate Mr. Boardman's opinion as ded 
aive of its character, and were wrought to a high pitch of expeQ 
tation of its annotmcement. The sorcerer, at his request, stoot 
before hira, with the basket containing the mysterious treasnrfl 
at his feet. He carefully unrolled the muslin and took froqi 
its folds " an old, tattered, worn-out volume " which, creepinj 
forward, he reverently presented to the missionary. It proved^ 
to be no other than the " Book of Comnioa Prayer and thft 
Psalms," of an edition printed in Oxibrd. "It is a good book,"' 
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siud Mr. Boardman ; " it teaches that there is a God in Heaven, 
whom alone we should worship. You have been ignorantly wor- 
shipping this book ; that is not good. T will teach you to worship 
the G!od whom the book reveals. Every Karen countenance was 
alternately lighted up wilh smiles of joy and cast down with in- 
ward convictions of having erred in worshipping a hook Instead 
(tf the God whom it reveals. I took the book of psalms in Bunnan 
and read such passages as seemed appropriate, and having given 
a brief and easy explanation, engaged in prayer. They stayed 
Iwtrtays, and discovered considerable interest in the instructiona 
given them." Tlie aged sorcerer, on hearing Mr. Boardraan'a 
decision respecting the book, seemed readily to perceive that hia 
olfice was at an end, and at the suggestion of one of the native 
Christians, he disrobed himself of the fantastical dress which he 
had been accustomed to wear, and gave up the heavy cudgel, or 
wand, which for twelve years he had home as the badge of his 
spiritual authority. 

Though Mr. Boardman henceforth directed his principal 
efforts to the Karens, he did not abandon hia labors among the 
Burmana. Indeed they were inseparably united, for in nearly 
every assembly that he met, Burmans and Karons were mingled 
leather, and as the Karens at this time had no written language 
his instructions were of necessity imparted in the Burman, wilh 
which they seem to have been generally quite familiar. 

At the beginning of the year 1831 Mr. Boardman had been 
often visited by Karens from the interior, who stated to him 
that their people had heard of liis arrival, and were desirous of 
being taught by him. They had come long journeys from the 
neighboring province of Mergiil-and from seltlemenla fur to the 
east, and all invited him to visit them in their own jungle and 
instruct them in the ways of God. He decided to comply with 
their repeated requests, and accordingly on the 5th of February 
he commenced a journey to some of the less remote of the Karen 
villages. 

The little caravan, in addition to Mr. Boardman, consisted of 
Ko Thah-byu, and another Christian Karen, two of the elder 
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boya of the school, and a native of Malabar, who wns employdd 
as a servant and cook. TUey lUrecled their eouric lii-at lu Uu 
village of Tahick-koo, the residence of the Borcerex oiid tiie diief ■ 
Moung So, wlio bad visited the mission Louse at Tavoy. Tha( 
journey lay through a country studded all over with the moaih- 
Totals of idolatry. Every clilF and peak along the int>UBtwil& 
wliich they parsed, seemed crowned with a pagoda. At lenglibip 
on the tliird day, they reached the village to which they had, 
been invited. The villagers, who had been expecting tl|^ 
teatified their joy on BCctng the white teacher and eKclmme^ 
" Alil you have come alliuit J we have long been wishing to see, 
you." The travellers were supplied by the simple natives witt 
fowls, £sh and rice, and entertained with the utmost hospitaiiij 
which the village cuuld furnish. 

Mr. Boardmai) found here a zayat wliich had been put 
anticipation of his arrival, large enough to contain tLe 1 
population of the village, numbering in all not more than 
or seventy persona. In the evening a company of about 
assembled, to whom he preached some of the simplest tru 
the gospel, hia words being interpreted by Ko Thah-byu, so 
those present who were ignorant of Barman might undei 
his teachings. They listened attentively and many afthem 
mained the whole night in the zayat with the missionary, 
the following day they came together in still larger numbt 
both sexes and all ages, bringing presents t« the teacher a 
oompunipns. After they had heard him explain the sal' 
which is offered in the gospel, five of them at the close o 
day requested him to baptize them, that they might also be i 
pies of Christ. One of them was the old sorcerer who had 
the keeper of the sacred hook, another was a disciple and 
ciate of his, while the remaining three were persons wh( 
often been at Tavoy and had requested baptism several 
before. He decided to defer the baptism of all of them It 
present, till he should liave opportunity to instruct them 
fully and judge more accurately respecting the change w] 
they professed to have experienced. He explained to them 
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ten commandmenta, and as thej were without the division of 
time into weeks, he was pleased to observe the arrangements 
which they devised wilii mueh cju-e, in order to recollect the 
retitm of the Sabbath day. 

On Iiis return, he slopped at oUier villages to whieh he was 
invited by the inhabitants, by whom he was invariably received 
with the greatest hospitalily and respect. In one of these vil- 
lages two men, who had oflcii heard IliG gospel from Ko Thah- 
byu, made a request for Christian baptism. lie however ad- 
vised them to wait still longer in learning the religion of Christ. 
After an absence of nine or ten days, which he passed in these 
visits to the villages of the Karens, Mr. Boardman returned 
to Tavoy more than ever inlercsted in the character of these 
eingular people, and fiill of hope and encouragenient resjieeting 
their early conversion to Christianity He had formed a large 
and comprehensive plan of missionary operations, embracing 
both schools and a system of itinerant preaching among the vil- 
lages of the province, which he bad already submitted to the 
consideration of the Board of Managers and of the Conven- 
tion. The little church which he had founded at Tavoy, was 
receiving frequent accessions, and though not without occasional 
instances of apostasy, was yet in a highly prosperous condition, 
while from every part of the surrounding jungle there t-aine 
the voice of inquiry for books that would make known the true 
God, and for visits from the teacher to tell the people of the 
new religion. 

Mr. lioardman attached great importance to Christian schools 
as a part of the agency of the mission. The schools for boys 
and for girls which had been established by himself and Mrs. 
Boardman, had been productive of the most beneficial results. 
TTie school for girls at the close of a year from its establish- 
ment conlajncd twenty-one Bcholars, while that for boys had a 
number still larger, of whom the five eldest had been bap- 
tized and admitted to the chureh. Mr, Boardroan had also 
mnde many efforts to have schools established throughout the 
ci^, but !iu encountered innumerable obstacles, and at llic end 
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oTrtidi be n^ klliywed to en^k>j at the expense of the t 

Sfib go t cf win wU. Ihtring tbe SKoad summer of liia residaf 
■t "Tavoj: wliilc the e:ii«nttl cottdilioa of the mission was 1 
■BGSt eneoctnigiit^ he was rbited with a series of personal a 
doncsliK afflJctkMti, vhkji prored not onlj a severe trial of i 
^irit, but a saoiows ddiunent to the interesis of the t 
His own bealtL bad already began lo ^Te alanning gymptal 
of decline ; thai of Mr^ Boordman had become seriously ii 
paiml ; their eJ>k^ bom, a daughter of leiider years, hat! ea 
denly faUen fiek and died, otwl their only remaining chilli M- 
proetralcd by disease aad apparently destined Eoon to filec 
with his sister in the gnire. But though encountering nuu 
ontward disconragemenis and oppressed with the poignant M 
row of recent betvavement, these indefatigable missionali 
still labored on in the school and at the zayat ; wherever thi 
met the ignorant idolaters of Taroy, there they eought lo t 
them good and lead ih<:m in the nay of life. 

On the 9ih of August, 1829, the missionaries were n 
from thuir slumbers at an early hour, by a knocking at t1 
doore and windows, and their native friends crying i 
"Teacher! Teacher! Tavoy rebels." On inquiry they found ll 
the province had risen in iasurrection ag^st the English go 
ermnent, and that Lirge companies of natives I 
the powder magazine, the dwelling of one of Ibe principal a 
cers and the prison. The utmost alarm existed in the cil 
which was garrisoned only by a small party of sepoys wiflf 
few English officers to command them. Their own premie 
were surrounded by banda of the insurgents, and the bal 
which they fired upon the city whistled above their heads, a 
occasionally passed through their house. The sepoys were 
length afler a severe conflict able to drive the rebels from l3 
city gates, but it was only to render the situation of the mi 
sionaries still more perilous ; for their house was now direct 
between the two parlies aad in the range of the lire of eac 
and their enclosures seemed destined to be the battle-ground 
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the insarrection. Early in the daj, they were glad to avtul 

tliemBelvea of the invitation which hiid been sent them by Mrs. 
Burney, the wife of the civil superintendent, who was himself 
absent irom home, to take refuge iu the government house ; ihey 
had becu here however but a short time, when it was determined 
to evacuate the town and retire to a building nt the quay on the 
margin of the river. Here, in a wooden building of only six 
rooms, were crowded together for several days the European res- 
idents, the sepoys, and two or three hundred women and children 
of Portuguese and others, who fcoked to the English for pro- 
tection. Several hundred barrels of powder were standing in 
the rooms around them, and on the outside were raging the tu< 
multuouB hosts of the insurgents, elated with their possession of 
the town and threatening destruction to the English and their 
adherents. At length, on the morning of the 13th of August, 
Major Bumey arrived at Tavoy in the steamer Diana, and as it 
was determined to send the vessel immediately to Maulniain for 
rt'inforcements, Mrs. Boardman and her family embarked with 
Mrs. Burney, leaving Mr. Boardman with the superintendent to 
render snch service as might be in his power, and also to look 
after the artides of property belonging to the mission house, 
which had been scattered and broken to pieces by the infuri- 
ated natives. 

On the 15th two euceessive attacks were made upon the town 
under the direction of Major Bumey, which resuUed in the en- 
tire repulse of the insurgents, and the capture of several of their 
leaders. Wlien quiet was restored Mr. Boardman went into the 
town, hut found many parts of it in ruins. The mission house 
'was cut to pieces by the rebels, and every thing which had been 
left behind by the mission family in their hurried flight had heen 
carried away or destroyed, and (he premises and the adjacent 
fields and roads were strown with the fragments of books and 
furniture which had been wantonly ruined. He spent several 
days in gathering together the relics which he found, and in re- 
pairing the ntissiOD house ; and then, taking with him such of 
ths scht^ars as were desirous of going, he joined Mrs. Board- 
* 10 
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nutn at Maulniiiiii. Tlie affairs of Tavoy were : 

and the province matit; quiet bencalU tlie eway of the Kn| 

Tlie mission liou^u having been rebuilt, and other a, 

for recoinmtincing the mission completed, the missionaries w 

tlicir family and scholars returned to Tavojr on the 6th of 

tober, and established themselves again at tJieir familiar p 

of labor. 

The tumulls of the rebellion liod scattered the little \a 
of Karen disciples, and broken up the schools; bat SO eooa 
it was known that l^Ir. BoaKlman had returned, the i 
came back from the jungles lo which they had fled, testifjis 
their joj at the safety of the missionaries. Three of them, vi 
before-the revolt, had asked to be baptized and had given H 
factory evidence of piety, now renewed their request. One ( 
the tliree was eixty-five years of age, and the others were p 
middle Illc, and it was regarded by Mr, Boardman as a mi 
gratifying proof of the power of the gospel on their hearts, tl 
these persons, uniiiduccd by worldly prospects, should in th^ 
old age give up the customs of their ancestors, ;tnd ti-avel a ^ 
tanep of fifty miles, by difficult and perilous paths, ti 
Christian baptism. They were baptized according to their B 
quest, and were soon afterwards admitted to the ordinance of fl 
Xord's supper, which was now observed by the church witLm 
Bolemntty and spiritual preparation, for the first time since tl 
return of the missionaries. Mr. Boai-dmaa was also particn 
encouraged at observing tliat the congregations at the zftjq 
were larger and more attentive than (hey had over been befbi 
and that the number of scholars in the school had very conn 
erably inorea^d. Cheered by these indications, he commence 
a system of visiting in succession the villages around Tara 
preaching from house to house, and conversing with the 
whom he met by the way. He usually took with bim son 
member of his church, and one or two of the boys from t 
school, and in this way often visited three or four villages ii 
■week, meeting the Burmans in their houses, or conversing w 
ihem in the fields and by the wayside, every where seeking 1 
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Interest them in the religion wluch he taught. Several of llie 

ran eonyerts also asked of him permission to go to their jun- 
and cominunicate the gospel to tlieir oivu coUDtrymen ; and 
Thah-byu, with two others, was ofWn aent across tlie moun- 
iBina, with credentials from Mr. Boardman to preach to the in- 
kftbilants of distant villages. Thus, like the early disciples, did 
these simple-hearted converts go forth scattering the precious 
•eeds of Bpirituai truth through wide dialricta of the Burman em- 
^fe, and proclaiming to multitudes of degraded Karens the pre- 
cepts and tlie invitations of the gospel of Christ. The results of 
fbeir travels and their simple-hearted preaching soon began to 
S{^>e^. The missionaries were constantly visited by persona 
dwelling beyond the mountains, and even on the borders of 
Siam, who had heard tlie gospel from these wandering disciples, 
<4k hod read the Scriptures which the^ had given them, and who 
Wtw come to tlic teachers, lo be instructed in the faith of which 
I tiley had thus been taught only the simplest rudiments. The 
Smpressioa which was produced upon the minds of this singu- 
iu- people by the earnest teachings of a few early converts, har- 
'ibonising, as it did, with all the legends and predictions of an 
; dder age, well illustrates the sensibility which belongs to their 
and the extraordinary readiness which they evinced to 
! the gospeL 

his manner, engaged in superintending the schools eon- 
with the mission, in sending fonh the more intelligent of 
converts to distribute the Scriptures and to teach their 
I), in preaching Ihe gospel and conversing with 
leroos visiters, and in journeying from village to village 
the province of Tavoy, Mr. Boardman passed the first 
years of hia missionary hfe. During tlits period hia labors 
odea been interrupted by sickness and death in hia family, 
insurrection of the people; and especially by the repeated 
aice of hemorrhage of the lungs, — a malady to which he 
been subject for several years, and which had now serious- 
'9y undermined his constitution. Notwithstanding the frequent 
iptiona he had experienced, lie had been enabled to 
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acMmplt^ SD unusual amouot of mideionaiy labor. He h 
giitliered a native cLureli of twenly persons, of ^bom fifteen vh 
KBreus ; he had carefully instructed many more in the doctriM 
of the gospel who dow gave evidence of being truly coDvertel 
and in the distriets around TaToy, which he had visited, he h 
the satisfaction of seeing more tbau one village of i 
abandoning the practices of barbarian life, observing the Sij 
bath, and recognizing the institutions of Christioui^. Uci 
Soardman had already gone to Maulmain for the recovery ol 
her health, and for the purpose of meeting some missionaij 
friends who hod arrived from America; and on the 27th of Api^ 
1830, Mr, Buardman, loo much enfechleii by disease to o 
his arduous labors, now sailed for Maulmain, where be arrived (I 
the 3d of May. The Karen disciples bade him farewell wilhj 
sorrow which they could riot repress, for they feared they n ' 
not see him again. They asked the names of all the missi^ 
aries that they might mention each in their prayeis, and tb^ 
also manifested much curiosity respecting the Indians of Amai; 
ca, whom they had been told they resembled in charada 
and expressed their intention to pray for tltem, that LhejM 
might receive the gospel. 

The memory of scenes like these lingered in the mind of TSi 
Boardman during his residence at JMaulmain, and was ocCi 
sionally renewed by tlie i-eports which he received from til 
Karen Christians who travelled among die viUages'of ti 
country. While attached to the mission in that city he vi 
able, notwithstanding his feeble health, to perform a laif 
amount of missionary labor. Messrs. Judson and Wade we] 
at this time absent from the station, and n large share of i 
public duties necessarily rested upon him. He preached on tt 
Sabbath twice in English and once in Burman, and once aJso i 
Burman or in English during the week; he aitended c; 
cal or other similar classes every alternate evening in the wed 
and daring each day was occupied in correcting proof-sheets fi 
the press, in religious conversation, or in the necessary ove 
Bight of the seTeial interests and labors of the mission. 
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1 gradoall; regained her accustomed atrength, anil at 
bulmain, as at Tavoy, was constauUy employed in t»?acliii)g 
at the schools, aod in conversing with the Burman women who 
came (o the mission house. Her iufajit son wae suddenly taken 
from her by dealh, and a still heavier calamity seemed lo bo 
threatening her in the dechning heallli ol'her husband. To him 
the change of residence brought no benefit, and the iLoriaun 
seemed already darkening around him with the shadows of 

At length, after having spent seven months at Maulmain, 
dnring which Mr. Boardman had gained only a temporary re- 
Bpite from the insidious malady that preyed upun him, they re- 
turned lo Tavoy, and taking with them the scholars who had 
accompanied them, entered again upon their accustomed labors, 
They were also accompanied hy several of the native Christians, 
the principal of whom were Moung lag, the native preacher of 
Rangoon, and Ko Thah-hyu, the earnest-minded and indefatiga- 
ble Karen. 

So soon as it became known in the jungle that the missiona- 
ries had returned to Tavoy, they were visited hy many of their 
former friends, who came to them with expressions of joy, and 
loaded them with llie presents which they brought. The chil- 
dren too came back to the schools, and the labors of the mission 
were immediately resnmed. Of those who came to them within 
a few days after their return, five, whom they had often met 
before, asked for baptism, and at the cud of two weeks, Ko Thah- 
byn, who had gone out to spread the tidings that the missiona- 
aries had returned, came bock, bringing with him about forty of 
his countrymen. Among them were all the native Christians 
whom they had not seen before, and a number of others, 
who wished lo be baptized. Three days were devoted to the 
examination of the candidates who presented themselves for 
baptism. Eighteen of them were accepted, and on the 20th of 
December they were baptized by Moung Ing, under the direction 
of Sir. Boardman, who was, at the time, unable to administer the 
ordixiaace himself. At the close of the day he met the Karen 
10* 
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church, now increased to thirty-seven members, at the ordini 
of the Lord's supper, and at the solemn least mingled his gratw 
tude with theirs, for llie auspieioos event which had thus neatjji 
doubled their little band in a single day. Several others wen 
haptized a few weeks later, and many more had visited MtiI 
Boardnian, and having been approved by him, were waidngj 
with others whom he bad not eeen, in their respective village% 
till he could visit them and admit them to the church by u 
ministering the rite of baptism. 

Ills eonstitulion was now rapidly yielding to the inroads of 
the disease which had so long been consuming his strength, as^ 
it was evident that his labors were neai*ly at an end. Tho% 
eager Karens, fearing he might not be able to fulfill the promiW' 
he had long ago made them, had built a zayut fur his receptioo^. 
and offered to come to the city and carry hun in a litter on Qie 
journey, in order that they might secure his presence i 
them, lie had just decided to yield to their pressing unpi»> 
tunities, and to spend the latest effort of his strength in 
the lisit, when Mr. and Mrs. Mason arrived at Tavoy, i 
iliarica lo the mission. He knew, by a fatal intuition, that he 
bad no time for delay, and, on the 31st of January, a few dayl 
after the arrival of Mr. Mason, he set out upon the joumefi 
lie was borne !□ a cot, on the shoulders of the Kan 
accompanied by l^Irs. Boardman and the newly-arrived n 
aries. At the end of three days they reached the zayat, whiol 
stood on the margin of a heautii'ul stream, at the foot of a rang^ 
of mountains, whose sloping sides were lined with the vilii^;^ 
of the strange people whom they had come lo visit. More thai 
a hundred were already assembled at the zayat, nearly half ti 
whom were candidates for baptism. Aided by Mr. Mason ant 
the native Christians who were present, he examined them ia 
the history of their Christian experience, and in the doctrine* 
of the gospel. But hia strength was exliauated, and he could do 
no more. At the close of the day, just as the sun was sinkin^ 
behind the mountains, his cot was placed at the river side, ia 
the midst of the solemn company that was gathered lo witnes#i 
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rfte first bapdsm which that ancient mountain-Gtream hod ever 
* tteheld. Thirty-four native converts, whose examination had 
been approved, were baptized by Mr. Mason. As lie gazed in 
silent gratitude upon Ilic scene, he felt that his work was finished, 
hid last promise to these i^caltered disciples was now fulfilled; 
and he was ready to depart in peace. lie met them again at 
tLeir evening meal, and, still reclining; upgn his couch, uttered 
to tliem a few words of parting counsel and took leave of them 
for ever. 

On the following morning the missionaries set out on their re- 
hmi toTavoy, hoping that he might survive the journey, and die 
at last beneath his own roof. But the hope was disappointed. 
Ere the second day had passed, his eyes were dosed upon the 
scenes of earth, and liis spirit was in heaven with God. 

Thus ended the consecrated hfe of this noble-hearted and in- 
^Vepid minister of Christ He lived to witness a glorious tri- 
l-'tBnph of the faith which he taught, and died as every missionary 
might well wish to die, in the service of his Master, and sur- 
rounded by those whom he ha<I been instrument] in converting 
trotn heathenism and in reclaiming from barbarism. Hin tomb 
is at Tavoy, in the midst of what was once a ISuddhist grove, 
and beneath the shadow of a ruined pagoda. It is covered 
by a marble slab, placed there as a tribute of respect by three 
gentlemen who at that time occupied the highest poits in the 
provincial government, and inscribed with a simple epitaph, 
which points the traveller who visits it to the Christian villages 
t ^irt the nt-ighI>oring forests and mountains, 3d the true 
norials of his useful md devoted life. 
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tion of So T1iiLh-a — tie is Btationcd at Buigoaii. — Messrs. Ju 
Wmle tIsiC Rangoon. — CirculutlDn oT the Mew Testament and 
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Traiislnting tlie Bilile, — BMunito llanlmain. — ArriviU of other 
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MIl^DD. 

We havo lingered the longer upon the events narrated in i 
preceding ehapter, for the purpose of illuBtraling the origin of 
the mission among ihe Karens, and the character of Ihe excellent 
miasionary who first preached to them the gospel. "We retnn 
now to trace the changes which look place among tl 
riee who rcmaiQed at Maulmain. 

After Mr, Boardman left that station in 1828, its affairs m 
administered by Mr. Judson and Jlr. and Mrs. Wade, with tLa 
aid of such native assistants as they were ah!e to employ ii 
Bchools, in translation and io the other services of the mission. 
The blessing of Heaven was bestowed upon their labors. Thi 
eeliools were attended by large numbers and with increasing in 
terest, and of the people who came to the zayat to be instructed 
by the missionaries not a few were converted to the new religion* 
In 1828, thirty were '■apti/ed and added to the little church si 
Maulmain, and in the ycarfollowing twenty-eight more, of whoB 
several were soldiers belonging to the English regiments e 
tioBed there. These were subsequently formed into a charchhy 
themselves. The hours of every week which could be rescued 
from the more pressing necessities of the mission were devote^.' 
especially by Mr. Judson, to revising the translation of the New? 
Testament and the epitorae of the Old, which he had prepared' 
while at Rangoon. Twelve tracts and other treatises on differ-^ 
ent subjects belonging to the Christian faith were also written^ 
or revised, and made ready for the press. The mission, how-^ 
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rer, at this time was wilhout any meana of priutiog, and was 
iliged to rely wholly upou llie press at Soratnporc. This se- 
»H8 impediment to llie labors of the missionaries they Lad not 
iled to represent to the Board of Managers, and in May, 1829, 
r. Bennett, who had previously been appointed printer to the 
sailed from Philadelphia, with a press and a font of 
|r|>es. He arrived at Maulmain in the following January, and 
immediately engaged in putting to press the works which the 
Usionaries had prepared. 

la the year 1829, Ko Thah-a, a. Burman convert of Kangoon, 

lio since tlie close of the war, in the absence of all the teach- 

JTS, had kept alive the little ehurcli amidst innumerable perils, 

came to lUaulmain, to represent the condition of his fellow dis- 

dples. The missionaries were delighted with hla inteUigence, 

J^ fidelity, and his judicious and persevering zeal, and immedi- 

lely decided to ordain him as pastor of the church at Rangoon. 

^\e returned to his friends, the firstBurman who was fully com- 

HEsioned to preach the gospel and administer its ordinances, 

lung Ing, who, on the decline of Amherst, was withdrawn from 

station there, was soon afterwards ordained and associated 

h Ko Thah-a. Their united labors were highly serviceable to 

^^ nearly prostrate cause of Christianity in that deluded city. 

Any native Christians, who had been scattered by the tumults 

war and the rigors of persecution, returned to the city, and in 

; course of the year twenty were baptized and added to the 

urch. Early in 1830, Mr. and Mrs. Wade removed to Kan- 

pn, where they remained sei'eral months, instructing the new- 

i-iAppointed ministers and strengthening the hold which Chria- 

grndually estabiishing among the people. In the fol- 

■ing May they were joined by Mr. Judsi>n, who, in all the 

inges of his life, still lingered with tender sohcitude over the 

t where he iirst began to preach the gospel to the heathen. 

This attempt to recBtablish tbe mission within that portion of 

empire which had not been ceded to the English, was made 

ith much apprehension and doubt. So stern was the frown 

the emperor had cast upon all former endeavors to prop- 
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agate Christianity, that, thongh attracted hy the ftiToi-ahle tid-' 
ings from Rangoon, the miasionaries did not venture to hope 
to oblnin a permonent foothold in his dominiona. They wtr^ 
liowever, kindly received at Rangoon by tlie governor of iht 
city, yho had known Mr. Jud^n at Ava, and their residencA 
began immediately to attract the attention of the people. I%ft' 
subordinate ofKccrs of the government and the priests exercised 
a perpetual vigilance, and otlen uttered complainta to the gar"- 
ernor ; but the people came in great numbers lor eopies of & 
Scriptures, and for religious tracts and books. Hundreds cSt 
these were often given away, in a. single day, to those only wbt 
asked for them ; and even then the demimd was but imperfeeK 
ly supplied. Large numbers of Burmnns from the i 
were at this time in Rangoon, and afforded lo the n 
unasimt fucilities for making known the gospel, 
troops who had come for the purpose of enrolment and insp 
tion. Many more were merchants who were ti-avelling fcr tb( 
pnrposcB of traffio from distant portions of the empire. Thoa^ 
watched by priests and officers and ofien wiirned not to go, yd 
multitudes of them would flock to the mission house, saying^ 
" We have heard the fame of 'his religion, and are come to gel 

Nor was this, in most instances, an idle and transitory erai 
osity, that would allow them to throw the books aside and thin^ 
of ihein no more. They read them with attention, and then 
bore them away to remote dialricts to be read by others, in oow 
nection with the strange tidings which were reported of the rv 
ligion of tlie foreign IcacherB. Tims, as the missionaries osoes 
tained by unequivocal testimony, were their earliest lessons o^ 
the gospel conveyed to multitudes of Burmans, who at later p4 
riods came to inquire more fully concerning the faith whidj 
they bad imperfectly learned. The copy of the Gospels and tlH 
religious tracts home in this manner to the dwelling of some 
thoughtful heathen, hundreds of miles from Rangoon, would b€ 
received as a writing from Heaven. It would be oAen read 
and its truths would be pondered, until at a lulure period tlieiB 
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true Bignificance would break upoa liis mind and guide him to 
the Suviour of Eiiiners. Many an instance of precisely this re- 
Hst might be gathered from the journals of missionvf cxp^ 

y*Iii the summer of ISSO, Mr. Judson resolved on making 
an excursion up the Irrawaddy, for the purpose of visiting 
the towns along its banks. He bad often sailed up and down 
this broad and beautiful stream, and had observed Ihe crowded 
population of the cities and villages that line its banka ; but he 
had never found an opportunity of preaching among them the 
religion of Christ, Taking with him the faithful assistant 
Mounglng and four other native Christians, be embarked again 
upon the stream over whose sparkling waters he had been borne 
BO many times before, in the varied states of hope and disap- 
pointment, of sorrow and of joy, through which he had passed. 
The journey was marked by many striking incidents. He land- 
eif at many of the villages, where his presence was always hailed 
with eager interest. The people would assemble to bear him 
preach, and receive his books and tracts, which they seemed 
to read with unusual attention. He often beheld little groups 
gathered around some one better able to read than the rest, 
and listening to the reading of a tract or a Gospel, and when 
it waa finished they would follow the missionary to his boat, or 
Slnte him from the shore, and ask for another writing. 

ncidents like these, occurring at every village, Mr. 
n pushed his journey up the Irrawaddy as far as Prome, 
I and ancient city about midway between Rangoon and 
Ava. Here he took up his abode with an English gentle- 
man, the only European resident of the city ; for the people 
would not rent hini a house, or a spot on which to build, so fear- 
ful were they of being suspected by the government of aiding 
forfeigners again to come into the country. He at length ob- 
tained permission of the magistrates to lake possession of an old 
zayat which stood near a jmgoda, an<l those who came to the 
pagoda were soon attracted to the teachings of the missionary. 
Thus, beneath the shadow of this pagan temple, he daily pro- 
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d&iniBd to the votnries of Gaudama the doctrines of 
Among the crowds who now caine to the zayat at Prone, 
pelted by various motives, were often seen earnest ioquir 
both trom the city and the neighboring countiy, whose moni 
natures bad been roused from the elupor of idolatry, and «h 
liateoed with anxious attention lo the words of the mis; 
At length, however, they all suddenly disappeared. The >a; 
Blood open a» usual from morning till evening, but notasolita 
Burman wns attracted either by the conversation of the miasa 
ary, or by the impressive servicea of the daily evening wonU 
The cause of this sudden cessation of visits Mr. Jodson n 
for the time at a loss to understand. He leai-ned after his reta 
to BangooD that the emperor, annoyed that be had ventnnid 
fur into the interior, and was distributing tracts and 
the Biirman religion in the very heart of its dominions, 
given orders that he should be required to leave Prome 
confine himself to Rangoon. The intelligence thai puoh , 
had been given was quite auffiuient to account for the 
of visiters at the zayat. The woongyees, however, were 
willing to execute the order, and afiplied to Major Burnej, 
was then Uio British Resident at Ava, to interpose his authorit 
and rcfjuire him to depart from Prome. He assured Ihem that 
Mr. Jndson was in no way connected with the British govern- 
ment, hut simply a teacher of religion, and that to drive Lim 
from Prome would be regarded by good men in all countries 
as an act of cruel intolerance. But the emperor's orders are 
never to be disobeyed, and are never changed, and ilr. Judson 
unconsciously escaped their execution in this instance only hy his 
voluntary departure from Prome, when he relumed to Rangoon 
in September, 1830. During this excursion he preached the 
gospel to thousands who had never before heard one of its pre- 
cious truths. From some to whom he had preached be received 
assurances of the deepest interest in what he ha^ told them, and 
many, he believed, had become so far enlightened that they 
never again could bend the knee in the temples of idokitry with- 
out remembering the great God whom he had proclaimed, and 
feeling that they were in the wrong way. 
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He returued to Rangoon mora impressed than ever before, 
Willi the iiaportance of hiisluuing forward the tranalatioti of the 
entire S»:ri|>[ures, a work in which lie had already made consid- 
erable progi-ess, but whicli he hiid liitherlo poaiponed for the 
■lore pressing duties of the mission. He accordingly took a 
koase, rf which the lower part was priucipally assigned to the 
Kverol natire assislants for receiving compiiny and distributing 
tracts, while he confined himself to the rooms above and gavehia 
time to compltling the translation of the Psainjs, whitii he had 
commenced three years before. So numerous however were the 
visits of inquiring Burmans to the house, that allhough only the 
more serious and hopeful visiters were admitted to him, yet more 
than half his time was consumed in the interruptions to which 
he was daily subjecied. It was in circumstances like these, 
while separated from the other members of the mission and 
dwelling alone with his Burmaa converts at Rangoon, that Mr. 
Judson accomplished a large part of his noble work of tmnslat- 
ing the Scriptures into the language of IJurmah. In the i'reali 
hour of morning and by the lonely hunp of midnight, he pursued 
his solitary task, cheered by no sympathies of society, but urged 
on by the sad spectacle of heathenism which lay around him. 
His close confinement and assiduous application to the work 
enfeebled his health, hut he could not rest till it was finished. 
The Hoard of Managers sent him an invitation to return to the 
United States in order (o recruit his health, hut he chose to 
remain, that thus Burmah might sooner have the Bible in her 

The external condition of the mission, meanwhile, presented 
many features of the most encouraging character. The gov- 
cmment, though still watchful and jealous and often urged to 
pot a stop to Ilia teachings, yet did not interpose its authority, 
and persons of every rank and condition, notwithstanding the 
threats of the priests and of others who opposed the new I'eli- 
gion. daily came in small companies to the mission house to 
ask for tracts, to hear the Scriptures read, or to converse with 
tba Chriedan eonverla whom they met there. The minds of 
11 
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tlie people in diflcrent parts of tlie empire had now becoma 

strongly imp]i:aBcil nidi the aucouiita wliiub bud reached then 
Gonoeriiing llic religion of the strangers, and few come to BnD- 
goon without inquiring for llie teoclier and seeking access b> lik 



At lUe greiit Buddhist festival which was held at Rangoo 
March, IH31, Mr. Judaon had a favorabld opportunity to judge 
of the interest whicli had been awakened by Ibe labors of ma 
j'ears, and by the tracts and hooks which the press had h 
forth through the land. The festival was in honor of Gaudam^ 
and was celebrated with great pomp in the magnificent i 
Dagonij pagoda, which is held in peculiar reverence, s: 
several real hairs of the divinity are believed to he en^iinB^ 
The occasion brought together a oounlless multitude &om aD 
quarters of the empire, — from every province of the interioq 
from the frontiers of Cassay, and even from the distant bontMl 
of China and Siam. From many of tliese remotcat distriol^ 
persons earae to Mr. Judaon, saying, " Sir, we hear that there ii ■ 
an eternal hell, — we are afraid of it. Do give us a wrilJBg 
that will tell us how to escftpe it." Others, perhaps from oppo* 
Bite frontiers of the empire, would say to him nith equal e 
ness, " Sir, we have seen a writing that tells us about an etenid 
God. Are yon the man that gives away such writings ? If M^ 
pray give us one, for we want to know the truth." Others slll^ 
from districts less remote, had heard the name of Je 



and asked, "Are you Jesus Christ's man ? Give us a writiiig 
that tells about Jesus Christ." The number who came ir *■"'' 
manner to the mission house, to ask for books or tracts or fiw 
some kind of religious instruction, he estimated at not less tl 
six thousand, to all of whom he gave the writings which Ihafi 
desired, and, had the supply been suflicient, he might have giT« 
away twice the number without any apprehension of recklcso* 
ness or waste. 

In the summer of 1831, it was arranged that Mr. and Mrs. 
"Wada should proceed to Bengal, and take passage to the United 
States in order to recruit the health of Mrs. Wade, which hadl 
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long been declining. Their departure made it necessary that 
Mr. Judaon should return to Maulmain, to aid in managing the 
inleresta of that station, now the leading station in the mission. 
He arrived in July, and was delighted with the progress which 
tlie doctrines of the gospel had made during the thirteen months 
in which he had been absent. The mission had been strength- 
ened by the arrival of Eev. Messrs. Mason, Kincaid and Jones, 
with their wives, Mr, Kincaid together with Mr. Bennett 
continued to reside at Maulniain, while Mr. Jones went to Ran- 
goon to take the place of Mr. Judson. The little church had 
bvcome considerably enlarged by the baptism of Burmans, Ta- 
lings and Karens, and the press had multiplied copies of tracts, 
epitomes of the Old Testament and portions of the New Testa- 
ment, to the amount of nearly two millions of p^es. The 
missioniiries had al^o extendeil their labors far into the neigh- 
boring jungle, The.y had made repealed journeys to distant 
villages of the Karens, and at different places bad baplixed 
twenty converts, fourteen of whom were formed into a separate 
church at a place which now received the name of "Wadesville, 
in honor of the missionary who first preached there the truths 
of the gospel. In an account which Mr. Judson gave of the 
entire mission at the close of the year 1831, it ia stated that the 
number who had been baptized during the year was in all two 
bondrcd and seventeen, — one hundred and thirty-six at Maul- 
ro^n, seventy-six at Tavoy, and five at Rangoon. Of these, 
one hundred and nine were Karens, eighty-nine were Europe- 
ans, and nineteen were Burmans and Talings. 

The ship in which Mr. and Mrs. Wade embarked for Cal- 
cutta was overtaken by a succession of violent gales, which 
drove Ihem far from their course and obliged the caplaiu to 
put into Kyouk Pliyoo, a port on the coast of Arracan. Itcru 
lliey were kindly received by Colonel Wood, the military com- 
mandant, and finding that Mrs. Wade's health was greatly ben- 
efited by the change of air, they abandoned their design of 
luming to the United States. They remained at Kyouk Phye 
five or six weeks, an interval which Mr. Wade devoted 
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preftcbing, or to conversation with the people in the 1 
the neighboring etmnlry, ami distributing tracts and copies of 
Scriplurt!S. Id Septijmber they retui'ntd to Maulmain, and 
Wade's licallh being uow rei^&tabiishcd, they immediately pn 
ceeded, in accoi'ilan<:e with the advice of their associates, I 
Hergui, tlie capital of a ]>rovince of ibe same name, situated 
huodred and fifty miles south of Tavoj. Tbis place had bu 
Tisited in 1827, by Ko lag, who spent a considerable time i 
the service of the mission among its inhabitants. The residea 
of Mr. and Mrs. Wade continued but six months ; during wbiol 
time five persons were baptized and organized into a cbordfl 
of which Ko Ing was appointed the pastor, — when the 
aries were summoned away to Kangoon, to take the place t& 
Mr. Jones, who now removed to Siam, in order to commen09 
a miesion in that country. 

Eighteen years had now elapsed since the miasion was Set 
estahlished, amidst many discouragements, in the city of Ban 
goon. This crowded period had been marked by many ptunq 
ful and many joyous eventa, and we may well pause i 
ment and consider what results had Ijeen accomplished thrDti|A 
all these years of missionary labor and sacrifice. The grrnvt] 
of the mission had been slow but constant and healthy, and Ihi 
aspect which it now presented was one which the churches 
America might well contemplate with gratitude and joy. I^ 
stations had been multiplied till, in addition to its original 
it occupied three of ihe principal cities on that purt of the COW 
which was embraced in the possessions uf the English. Tb 
number of its missionaries Jiad been increased to fourteen, seva 
males and seven females, besides several others who had beQi 
appointed, but Lad not yet arrived in the country. The 
her who liad been baptized and admitted to the chnrobes at tlig 
several stations was in all ihree hundred and ninety-three, <l 
whom two hnndred and eighty wore natives, and one hundro 
and thirteen were foreigners, principally soldiers of the Eogligj 
regiments to whom the miasiinaries had preached while tht; 
were acquiring the language of the country. From the 
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ehnrches eleven liad been excommuDicated for unworlhy con- 
dnct, and eleven had died in the profession of the Christian 
faith. The press had heen kept in constant opemiion by Mr. 
Bennett, -who, with such assistance as he was able to employ, 
had printed not less than two hundred thousand tracts and books, 
which h«d been widely circulated throughout the empire. 
The New Testament was now nearly complete, and many sep- 
arate books and a full epitome of the Old Testament had 
already been printed. 

At most of the stations schools had been established, in which 
wens gathered, principally under the instruction of the ladies of 
the mission, the children of the native Christians, and all others 
who could be induced to join them ; and far beyond (he imme- 
diale vicinity in which the missionaries dwelt, and in which 
their zayats were opened, they had repeatedly gone oa distant 
excursions, preaching from village to village, distributing to all 
who sought them tracts and copies of the Scriptures, and bap- 
tizing those who gave satisfactory evidence of piety and faith 
in Jesus Christ. In this manner there had been excited a 
epirit of earnest and curious inquiry, the ])roof3 of which were 
constantly presenting themselves to the notice of the missiona- 
ries. Mr. Judson speaks of it as the most prominent feature 
of the mission at this period of its history, and, as he gazes upon 
the scene which lies around him, he expresses the solicitude of 
"a person who sees a mighty engine beginning to move, over 
which he knows he has no control." The gospel was beginning 
to address its solemn precepts and its glorious promises to the 
mind of the nation, and the ancient sujierstitions of the coun- 
try seemed to ho losing their power. 

These results had been reported at the meetings of the Board 
snd the Convention in the United States, and had awakened in 
the churches of the land the liveliest interest in the cause of 
foreign missions. The contributions to the treasuryof the Con- 
Tenlion had increased to the sum of S22.GOO, nearly four times 
tbc amount with which ihe mission was originally established. 
Hie enterprise also had become Ihe source of great spiritual 
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benefits to the denomination in America. It had nnited &li 
intereaU and EjmpiithitiR of a mulcituile of widely-Bi 
churches, and had dSered to the whole body of American Btj^ 
lists a common object of philanthropic eflbrt and of glowi 
anlicipation. The conception of giving the gospel to those v 
know it not, always ennobles tlie mind into which it enters,-^ 
and, aninmtcd by the spirit of the generous enterprise, t 
widow came with her mite, and rich men with their gifi^ U 
contribute to the accomplishment of Ihe magnilicent design 
The appeal which it made for the services of Christian laboreil 
was responded to by several youthful candidates for the mi 
try, and at the close of the year 1831, not less than nine a 
tional missionaries were ready to sail from the country, and jc 
the ranks of the Eurman Mission. 
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The period between the commencement of the year 1832 so 
the commencement of 1835 was marked by signal blessings b 
slowed on the labors of the missionaries, and by the continni 
growth of ail the interests of the mission. So numerous, how-i 
ever, arc the details, and so widely scattered are the scenes I 
which they relate, that the limiis assigned to this narrative wi 
admit only a rapid survey of their general character, willi 
sketch of Ihe results which Ihcy were lost rumenlal in producini 
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"Within this period five missionaries, with their wives and three 
unmarried female aasislanls, arrived in Burmali and entered 
upon iheir ajipointed labors. Several new'slations were com- 
mecced, new enterprises for the extension of the gospel were 
set on foot, and resulta of the greatest importance were brought 
about in the general progress of the niissioti, 

Mr. Judson, after Lis return to Manlniain in 1831, continued 
to give Lis attention, with as little interruption as possible, to 
the translation of the Scriptures into the Bumian tongue, the 
great work to which he had already consecrated some of tho 
beat years of liia life, and whose accomplishment was anticipated 
with the liveliest interest, aliie by the Burman converts and by 
the friends of missions in every land. So asaiduous were Jiis 
labors, that by the end of the following year he was able to 
report to the Board that the New Testament bad already passed 
through the press, and that, if his life and health were spared, 
lie might reasonably expect to complete the translation of the 
entire Bible in two years more. 

After Mr. Judson had completed tho translation of the New 
Tealaraent, in accordance with principles which he had already 
submitted to the Board, it became necessary for that body to fix. 
upon some rules for the guidance of tlieir missionaries in all 
their endeavors to translate the Scriptures into the languages of 
the heathen. Accordingly, at the annual meeting which was 
held at Salem in 1833, the following resolutions were adopted, 
as an expression of their views and those of their brethren, in 
relation to this important question. 

" 1. That the Board feel it to be their duty to a<lopt all prudent 
measures to give to the heathen the pure word of God in their 
own language ; and to furnish their missionaries with all the 
n^^s in their power to mal>e the translations na exact a repre- 
sentative of the mind of the Holy Spirit as may be possible. 

" 2. That all the missionaries of the Board, who are or who 
BhRll be engaged in translating the Scriptures, be instructed to 
endeavor, by earnest prayer and diligent study, to ascertain the 
precise meaning of liie oi'iginal text ; lo espres; that meaning 
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as exactly as'tlie nature of the langungca inio ivliiGh thej el 
translHtc the Bible will pennit, and to transfer no words whidh 
are capable of being'literally translated." 

Whalever copiua of the Scriptures, or portions of the 8cri[K 
tures, had hitherto been circulated b^ the inissianariefi, were 
fumiahed at the expense of the American Bible Society. Tliii 
continued to be the case, even with Mr. Judson's translation, 
till the year I83G, when that society adopted a resolution " 
encourage only titeh versions as conform in the principle of that 
tramlaiion to tite common English version." This rcsolutiod 
put an end to all appropriations from the American Bibl^ 
Society for the translation and circulalion of versions of til 
Scriptures made by Baptist laissionnries, in accordance with tb 
instructions which the Board had adopted three years before. I 
these circumstances, in April, 1837, was formed the America 
and Foreign Bible Society, tlie leading object of whose org 
jzation was to cooperate with the Board of Iilissior 
ing the translation and circulation of the Scriptures among tl 
heathen. In the twelve years which have elapsed f 
origin, tlie Board has received from this society upwards of oi 
hundred and fil^eeii thousand dollars, which have been appropti; 
ated to the publication and circulation of the Scriptures trausi 
lated by the ^ency of llie several missions. The ai 
had already been contributed by the American Bible 
about thirty thousand dollars. 

Hitherto the churches which were connected with the missit^ 
had been planted almost exclusively in the larger towns, thongl 
many of tlie natives, both Burmans and Karens, who had bee! 
baptized, dwelt in the villages of the country, separated f 
each other and remored from the immediate care of the mis^oi 
aries. Their scattered condition was productive of serioM 
disadvantage to their own growth in Cliristian knowledge aa4 
piety, and became a source of great inoonvenienco and of much: 
additional labor lo those on whom tliey depended for instructiont 
and gaidanee. It was accordingly determined that an attcmpl 
should be made to collect tbum together at ccntitd. points eaay 
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gf access, in villages of their own, in which they might share 
«Bcb othera' Cbriatian sympathy, and enjoy the regular minislry 
and the appointed ordinances of the gospel, together with tjie 
incidentaJ advantages of schools for their children. In 1832 
Mr. Judson made two separate journeys into the jungle for the 
jiurpose of meeting the native converta and inetructing the in- 
quirers who might come to him, and iii each of these journeys 
he selected the site and laid the foundation of a new Clirlstian 
community. The first of these was not i'ar from Wadeaville, 
and was called Newville, where he gathered the disciples from 
the neighboring district into a separate church, and baptized 
twenty-nve additional converts. The second was on the bonks 
of the Salwcn, sixty miles north of Jtlaulmain, and received the 
Dame of Chummcrah. Here a coiiBidcrable number of the na- 
tive Christians, principally Karens who had been scattered over 
the jungle, now took up their abode and were organized into K 
cbnreh, to which nineteen were added by haptiam during the 
visit of the missionary. Tiie foundations of both these little 
communities were laid with religious services, and the highest 
hopea were entertwned that they would immediately become 
oases in the social waste around them, and prove at length duT' 
series of Christian civilization for the heathen of Burmah. 

At about the same time, a still larger village was commenced 
in the province of Tavoy, on the banks of the Tenasserim, 
about two days' journey from the city. The Christians from 
Tsliick-koo, Kan-tha, and seven other villages lying along the 
■OBT^n of the river, were assembled by Mr. Mai^on ; the disad- 
TBnlages of iheir situation were explained to theni, and the pro- 
made, that they should abandon their present residences, 
-And, with their families, form a community by themselves, in 
order that they might all be furnished with religious privileges 
and vritli schools for their children. The people gladly accept- 
ed the proposal, and a spot was selected whereon to build the 
Chriatian town. The site was upon an eminence rising in 
midst of a luxuriant plain of many miles in extent, and 
distance by tlie blue mountains of Tavoy. It had 
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formerly' been occupied with the dwellings of men, and wai. 
known as " the ancient <^t7," but ail Iradilion of its former in 
habitants had utterly perished. A Ginall mi$!:iion house w*l 
immediailely erected, and around it the dwelling of the natiTei 
Boon began to appear, — still marked hj rudenesa and simplidtjv . 
yet presenting some attractive features of social comfort huIi 
dawning civilization. The new settlement was called Maidit 
or Oitg of Love. It soon became the sent of a flourishing church 
and schools — the home of a Christian population; and noM 
after the lapse of fifteen years, in which the people have had 
coust&ntl J advancing in civilization, Matali presents a ^trikinf 
illustration of the astoni:;hing change which the labors of lU 
missionary accomplish in the manners and morals, in the livej 
and characters of Uie lieathcn. The Christian Karens wild 
dwell here number upwards of three hundred j they have loii| 
ago abandoned the wandering habits of their race, and oonK 
menced the regular industry of agriculture and trade. Cleanlti 
ness, decency, and order mark their daily lives, and they a: 
already beginning, from the products of their own labor, to sO' 
port the schools which have been estabhshed, and the institot 
tions of the gospel which have conferred on them such mauifoK 



This gathering of the Karon converts into separate comma 
nities was an undertaking of the utmost consequence to tl 
civilization and religious culture of this interesting, hut hitherl 
wild and wandering race of men. Scattered as they had 
and exposed to all tlie evil influences of barbarian life, 
though they were converted to Christianity, their advancemed 
in piety and Christian knowledge must always have been sloii 
and uncertain. The religion of the Bible enjoins its high^ 
duties and confers its richest blessings only upon man 
social state. The Bcatlered dwellers of the mountain, or thj 

* Mfttdh, and t!ia otbor Kuren villnges under the care of the mEuio 
•vere visiled by Rev. Dr. lliileom in 1838. For a desoriptioa of the: 
lIulcora'B Travale, VoL I., p. il, et seq. 
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unsettled wanderers of iLe wilderness, can but feebly compre- 
hend the true significance or appreciate the real exoelience of 
gospel i and, notwith standing all the moral seusibility wliich 
ms inherent in the mind of the Karens, it were vain to ex- 

ict them to make much progress as a Christian people, until 
ihey liave abandoned tlieir wandering habits and settled in 
communities which admit the practice of the social virluee. 
The towns which were begun at this period, though they have 
not all proved permanent, have been productive of great ad- 
vantage to the mission. Jtlany others have since been estab- 
liahed, and the traveller amid those hitherto desolate regions 
now beholds the germs of civilized society springing up beneath 
the gentle inilnences of Christian truth. 

In all the cities where stations had been established the 
zayals and Bchools were constantly visited by people from the 
country, who often expressed the utmost interest in the new 
faith, and bore ample testimony to the impression wliich its pro- 
mulgation was producing in tlie distant jungles from which Ihey 
came. In Tavoy the labors of the missionaries were now con- 
fined almost entirely to the Karens. These people, alike in 
the city and the country, had from the beginning received the 
gospel far more readily than the Burmans, and in their visits to 
Mr. Mason often solicited him to go out and preach in tlie villa- 
ges of the interior, where many Christian converts were living. 
Accordingly, early in 1832, be started with two native assistanta 
on a missionary excursion to the settlements' which lie south- 
east of Tavoy. They were the settlements to which Mr. Board- 
man had nuule one of his earliest visits in the jungle. The 
jotmey at first was along an unfrequented route, and through a 
re^on marked by scenery of striking grandeur and beauty. Of 
tlie people whom he met a few had heard Mr. Boardraan preach, 
and some had obtained tracts which Ihey had read and thought 
npon i but the greater part were ntterly indifferent to the teach- 
ipgs of the missionary. At the end of a month, he came to the 
villages under the jurisdiction of Moung So, the interesting 
_^uef who b^d early visited the missionaries at Tavoy. 
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tidiogs of his approiLch reached the Christiofl Karens, nnd thef 
came foi'lh in troops lo welcome him. He buheld with aston- 
ishment the change whiult htul been wrought in thcL' condition 
since they first listened fo the gospel from the lips of Mw 
Bourdmon. As he talks with them of the truths of Clirialiaih 
ity, as he enlei-^ (heir dvre Ilia gs and receives the ir hospitality, tf 
he looks upon the fi'uita of their industry, and breathes thequift 
of their well-ordered life, he rccorde with enthusiasm tliefeelii^ 
that possess his mind. " I no longer date," he writes, ' 
a heathen land. Heathenism has tied these banks. I enttW 
rice and potatoes and fruit cultivated by Chrii^tian hwdii 
look on the fields of Christians, and see nu dwellings bnt thasS' 
of Christian families. I am seated in the midst of a Christiik' 
village^ surrounded hy a people that love as Cl»'istians, conveoi. 
as Christians, act like Christians, and in my eyes look Uk! 
Christians." ) 

Similar excursions were frequently made by Mr. Maaon^ 
the scattered residences of the recent converts as well as to ttll^ 
Christian villages of the Karens, in the course of which ta 
usually found some who were ready to bo baptized, and often to 
with persona who referred their change of religious belief aiiil^ 
character back to the early instructions of Mr. Boardman, ort( 
some book of the Scriptures in the Burman language which h 
been given them to read. Though generally received wldl 
kindness and hospitality, he was yet sometimes repulsed i 
rudeness from the dwellings even of the Karens, espectaHj' 
of those who had become Buddhists and identified themselves 
with the religion of the country. His journal records occasioDi 
instances of apposition, in which he was hft to spend the night i 
the open air, because none would admit him to their dwelling 
or in which, when he began to speak of Christianity, they n 
fused to hear him, and begged him to depart from their villsg)ii 
This opposition he was often able to overcome by the interen 
he manifested in their physical comfort, or by bis attention ti 
the sick and the efRciency of the simple remedies which tie pre^ 
scribed for their recovery. Thus, like the early ^xiHlle^ i 
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the miasionary make himself aU thiDga to all men, that by all 
means he maj he enabled to save tho^ to ivhom he is sent. 

In addition lo the scattered and unsettled condition of tlie 
Karens, the missionaries, as their attention was diret-ted lo tliis 
people, encountered another difficulty at the very threshold of 
their undertaking. The Karen language had never been re- 
daced to writing, and without a written language they could be 
expected to make but little pi'ogress either ia Christian culture 
or in civihzation. Mr. "Wade had been the longest engaged in 
the study of the spoken dialects which were in use among them. 
In February, 1832, having gone to Maulmaiii for the benelit 
of his health, which was seriously impaired, he was again brought 
in contact with the Karen population, and immediately resumed 
the careful study of their language. With such aid as he could 
derive from Christian Karens who had learned lo read Burman 
or Taling, he ascertained the elements of which it is composed, 
and soon arranged them in an alphabet made up, with the excep- 
tion of only two leltera, of Burman or of Taling characters. 
By the month of August of the same year he had completed a 
spelling book containing about fifteen hundred radical woi'ds, 
and abo made a translation of Mrs. Judson's Burman Catechism 
and of the Scripture precepts comprised in the " View of the 
Christian Religion." The spelling book was immediately put 
to press and introduced into the schools of the Karens, and 
the comprehensiveness of the new alphabet was fully tested by 
writing out an ancient Karen poem, which was contained in the 
oral traditions of the people. The poem, lo the surprise of the 
missionary, was found to contain an account of the creation of 
the world, of ■' man in a state of innocency, and his fall by par- 
taking of the forbidden fruit through the suggestions of Satan, 
just as related in the Bible."* 

Mr. Wade having accomplished this important work for the 
Karen department of the mission, was again attacked with that 

• Thcae and other Eimiliir coinddencoa led at oaa time lo tlie guppoaltlon 
llist flio Karens may be oT Sebrew ori^n.— American Bapliit3faffaaite,yoi. 
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depressing malady, llie liver complaint, wliicli had already wil^ 
tbe fear caused froquunl intcn'upiions la his labors. Afil 
having ti'ied every remedy short of a ubangu of climate, b 
sailed tor the Uoited Slates at the clo^ of tbe summer of 189 
and arrived in the following May. He vras accompanieil ^ 
Mrs. Wade and by two niuive Christiana — Moung Shw^ 
Moung, a Burman, and Ko Chet-thing, a Karen. 

The absence of Mr. and Mrs. Wade at n time when tbe iH 
lions of the mission had become bo numerous, imposed addition 
burdens upon the missionaries, and, in eonsequenee of the chB 
ges which it made neeeesary, delayed the e:(ecutiao of na^ 
important plans. Mr. Cutler, a printer, had already joined ill 
mission, and brought with him a power-press, which, tmderll 
direction of Mr- Bennett, he prepared to set in immediatft^ 
ation at Maulmain. But before he had become acquainH 
with the new liinguage he was to print, his instrucler and gniA 
Mr, Bennett, was obliged to abandon the care of the prew Mt 
go and occupy the station at Rangoon, which Mr. Iflneaid U 
left vacant in order to visit Ava. Mr. Judson spent aeTsn 
months at Chummernh, instructing the converts there, thoiif 
still prosecuting, as assiduously as he was able, his chosen wo( 
of translating the Bible ; while Mr. Mason, left alone at Tava 
was chained with the whole duties of that large and g 
station, and with the additional care of the Karen vtll^es A 
were scattered among the mouniaina. Thus, pressed irith 4 
ties greater than they could perform, they were obliged to KbH 
to many a call for religious instruction which thej coaU-M 
answer, and to pass unheeded many an attractive spot b 
wide field around them, which tliey would have been ^Rd] 
occupy and cultivate. They had already, several montJu b 
fore, addressed to the Board of Managers and their brethren 
America, an earnest appeal for additional missionaries, and th 
were waiting with anxious interest the arrival of those W 
were now far on their voyage to the shores of Burmah. 

The firat of January, 1833, was a glad day for the merobf 
of the mieaion, for it witnessed the arrival of four missionan 
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whose appointment they Lad already received notice, and of 
labors iliey were now in unusual need. These n-cre But. 
nm&s Simons, Mr. Boyol B. Hancock, a pi'iiiter, with his 
lb, and Miss Sarah Cummings, a lady experienced in leaching, 
10 i*aa to be Gm])loyed as instructress at one of the stations. 
the following June the mission was still further strengthened 
the an-ival of KeT. Messrs. Broivn and Webli, with tlieir 
and Miss C. J. Harringtqn, afterwards Mrs. Simons, — • 
I of whom, iifter spending the remainder of the year in study- 
g the language at Manlmain, removed together to Rangoon 
January, 1834. The former of these missionary companies 
BUgbt with them two additional printing presses, one large 
Hiding press, a large fount of English types, and all the ma- 
jor a type foundry. Tiie arrangements for printing were 
m complete, and fully adequate to tlio wants of the mission, 
Btrong house of brick, sufficiently lai^e for the accommoda- 
a of the several presses now at Maulraain, was immediately 
ected, and the great work was commenced of multiplying 
pies of the Scriptures and tracts in Burman, Taling and Ka- 
D, which have since been scattered to the remolest parts of 
B empire, and have communicated to multitudes of minds their 
St lessons of gospel truth. 

The arrival of these missionaries revived the drooping spirits 
their brethren, and imparted new energy to all deparimenis 
the mission. The tidings which they brought of awakening 
rI and growing philanthropy among the churches of America, 
■e fitted to encourage the missionary in his solitary toils, and 
ing him in nearer sympathy with the scents and the friends 
his native land. The effect was obvious in all the interests 
■the mission, and is often mentioned in the journals which at 
h period record its hisfory. 

Mr. lOneaid had now penetrated the heart of Burmah Proper, 
id we turn to a brief i-eview of his labors and those of his 
■ociales at the exposed and perilous slutions of Rangoon and 
n. The scene wlueh is hero presented is that of a people 
oahed to the earth beneath the combined oppressions of super- 
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etition and despotism. No British power is here exerted td 
seovre the safety of the unprotected missionary. The shrii«( 
of heathenism are jealously guarded by imperial auUiorit^ 
Despotism frowns darkly over the land, and priestly persecudo 
is constantly walcliing for those who dare desert the aupe 
tiona of their ancestors. Yet the intrepid misaionarjr i 
bravely on, blessed with the favor of Heaven, and e 
by many unexpected manifeslationa of an nwakeuiog §piritd 
inquiry among the deluded volariea of Buddhism. < 

Mr. Kincaid tirat went lo Rangoon early in the spring ti 
18.12, at about the time of llr. Wade's arrival there frort 
Mergui and Mdnlmain. They called on the viceroy a fs 
days aller their arrival, and presented him with a map of & 
world, lettered in Biirman cliai'acters, and other works relaiii 
to geography, chronology and astronomy. He received lbs 
with courtesy and expressed much interest in the map, whif 
was the first he had seen in Burman letlers. What, hoil 
ever, particularly excited his curioaity was the account w 
he had heard respecting the printing press ; he wished to kno*' 
if it was true that it could multiply copies of a writing withMt' 
limit ; and aAer inquiring the price of a press, he requested lk 
missionaries to order one for him. The schools which had bM 
established by Mr. Joaea continued to flourish under the CU 
of Mr. Kincaid; and though he was yet unable to preach in U 
Burman tongue, he constantly maintained many of the pubUf! 
services of the mission by the aid of his native assistants. 
the close of the year he went to Bladras, where he was mameA 
to Miss Barbara McBain, daughter of a military officer in t 
service of the East India Company. During his absence t 
two teachers to whom he had entrusted the schools and 1 
other concerns of the mission were seized, by order of an inl 
rior oiRcer of the government notorious for his hostility ta 
Christianity, fined and imprisoned, and afterwards whipped a 
a shocking manner. This act of malignant violence was til 
meana of breaking np the schools, and for the time of intind 
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iting all the inquirera who had frequented the zayat and ex- 
n interest in the new religion. 
i On his return to Rangoon, uotwilhstanding these unfavora- 
" ! occurrences, Mr. Eincaid was siwn visited by persons in 
3 conditions of life, who often came in great numbers, 
some from the city and others from distant provinces, to as)i him 
questions and to hear him converse. Some of them would 
confess tlieir belief in the Eternal God ; others would say they 
had long been reading the books and thinking about Christian ily, 
eKclaiming, "It is wonderful!" — "A great light that is visiting 
the world." At the period of the famous annual festival of 
I -Ofttidama, the visiters grew still more numerous ; not all to in- 
concerning religion, but many to ask about the truths of 
ce, or the operations of the printing press ; and when they 
e dim idea of the nature and results of the press, 
tK^* exclaimed, " How ignorant the Burmana are! They do 
■t know any thing." In February, 1833, three Burmana were 
^tized; others bad requested baptism, but it was thought 
BM to delay its administration on account of the vigilance of 
lA BunaHo officers. Many more were known to be secret be- 
n Christianity, who did not dare openly to express the 
b which they cherished, 
k The visiters who came to the zayat from the interior bad Df1«n 
id to Mr. Kincaid, ""WTiy do you not go to Ava and to all the 
eat cities of the empire? Many have heard of the new re- 
coil and Uie books, and wish to understand them." Since the 
Rth of Dr. Price none of the missionaries bad visited the 
pital, though the desirableness of maintaining a Station there 
d been frequently forced upon their attention. It bad long 
ax deemed unsafe for Mr. Judson to appear there, on account 
t bis supposed connection with the English conquest of the 
mtry, but there was no reason to apprehend that serious 
lestation would be oflered (o any olbcr missionary who should 
i&fct hia labors with prudence. In these circumstances it 
A decided that Mr. Kincaid should go to Ava, and attempt 
un to plant a station there ghouid no absolute hinderauce be 
12* 
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offered on his arrivaL Having obtained the requisite pastwA 
great difficulty from the viceroy, he left Rangoon on the Gth of. 
Apri], 1833, accompanied by Mrs. Kincaii] and her ^Bler luii 
three native assislanU, carryiDg with him 17,000 iractE and l) 
large number of copies of the Gospels of Luke and John, ol tlw 
Ads of the Apostles, and the Epistles. Their passage up tlw 
Iirawaddy was beset with dangers, yet marked by many occto*' 
renees of great interest, illustrative of the singular spirit of in- 
quiry which, in spite of all dread either of (he government or 
the priesthood, seemed everywhere to pervade the mindiof' 
the people. They landed at nearly thi-ee hundred towns and' 
viUages along the banks of the stream, and in nearly eveiy* 
place which they visited they found some traces of the influenofc 
which had been exerted by the native Christians, by tracts 
hooks or other agencies connected with the mission. 

They arrived at Ava on the SOth of May, where a very 
ferent spirit seemed at first to array itself in opposition to iheiF' 
plans. Mr. Kinciud was greatly perplexed with the 'diffioullf^ 
of finding a house in which he could dwell with his lamity, evW 
for the briefest period. His application to the government wM 
answered by repeated delays, made on the most trivial pr»^ 
tencea ; and, on his taking possession of a house without the pW- 
mission of the authorities, he was subjected to the gravest inso- 
lence and violence by the assaults of a mob headed by tin- 
king's physician, to whom the house had been assigned on th|' 
death of its proprietor. At length the British Resident, regard* 
ing Mrs. Kincaid and her sister as English subjects, addressei' 
a strong remonstrance to the woongyees, who, now tlioroughlf' 
alarmed at their cflndiicl, immediately provided the mis^onatiei* 
with a house in the midst of the city, and punislied the phy^ 
cian who had threatened them with violence. Thus was a 
branch of the mission again established in the proud capital 
where in other days tbe religion of the Saviour had been de« 
liberately rejected, and where its dauntless heralds had endured 
the most cruel sufferings. 

Mr. Kincaid had resided here but a short time, engaged u 
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dietribDlioii of books and the uaual oucupationa ol' a mis* 
lar^, wben he began to witnesa manife^iUitions of tbc same 
;r spirit of inquiry of wbicb be had met with so many indi- 
Rjuigoon and along the Irrawaddy. In Ida journal 
July 17 be writes: "The very thing that ought to rejoi(« 
me oilcn troubles me ; it is the numbers that are Hocking to the 
verandah to read and to bear the word of God. If I would, I 
could not resist t!io tide that is setting in. Our verandah is 
pretty well filled during the day, and sometimes forty or fifty 
come in at a time." He was treated with civility by the offi- 
cers of the government, and was invited to visit the prince, 
Mekara, who was a man of education and able to speak Eng- 
lish. The prince held a long conversation nith htm, and asked 
him for several books of science. 

The verandah of Mr, Kincaid was now daily visited by per- 
i of all classes, to the number often of one or two hundred, 

engaged in discussions with the missionary and the native 
islants, taking sides for or agsunsE the new religion with such 

1 as made bim fear tliey might excite the jealousy of the 
ivemment. Two persons were at length baptized, — one of 
jm a priest, a man of eminent learning, who liad long been 
e of the most popular preachers of Buddhism in Ava. His 
aversion to Christianity nas known throughout the city, but, 

the surprise of the missionaries, it did not proroke pei-secu- 
lion or excite opposition. The supply of books and tracts 
ri^ Mr. Kincaid bad brought with him was now exbuiisied ; 
i, as the kuig had expressed a curiosity about Ibe operntions 

the printing press, be sent to Maulmain for Mr. Cutler to 
ne up to Ava and bring with him one of the presses. The 
in being approved by the members of the mission, Mr. Cut- 
■ set out for the capital, and arrived eajly in January, 1834. 
te press was immediately put in operation, and the printing 

tracts commenced, and two other places of preaching were 
ened in different parts of ibe city, to which hundreds resorted 

The establishment of the press at Ava, and the inlereal with 
the preocliing and the books of tlie missionaries 
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regarded hj tlie people, at length called forth the interferenoe 
of the goyemment. At &rsl, lliey were ooly forbidden to a 
late a parlJculur tract, called '* The Investigator." In the fair 
lowing March, however, they were summoned before the hi^ 
court of tito empire, and formally questioned concerning thdi 
objects and employment in Ava. These they fully avone^ 
and vindicated, on grounds which Moung Zafa, the minister, di^ 
not choose to debate ; for he closed the audience by saying^ 
« Rangoon and Maulmaiu are very good places, — go there." 
While they were waiting in hourly expectation of a wrU' 
order to depart. Major Burncy, the Briliah Resident, interpoM^ 
in their hehalf, and the fear in which the authority o 
was held induced the minister to say that he only objected lai 
their living in the city. They accordingly immediately Uxk Of, 
their abode in a house without the gat«B, hut continued, with o) 
farther interruption from the government and with but httl^ 
abatement of the interest of the people, the accustomed Iaboi% 
of the mission. 

The exhibition of curiosity and earnest inquiry conceniii^ 
the truths of Christianity wliich Mr. Kincaid was constantl;. 
witnessing, is a remarkable phenomenon in the mission at llut: 
period of its histoiy. It seemed lilte the waking of the populu. 
mind to the light of Chriatian truth, — the commencement of » 
miglity and speedy revolution in the reUgion of the country. 
But though hundreds were ready to admit the doctrines of thft 
gospel, and expressed their utter contempt of the teachings a| 
Buddhism, yet, with few exceptions, they came to no posilivS 
conclusion, made no progress, and failed to reach the kingdoig 
of heaven. They created in the missionaries hopes whii^ 
were never realized, and gave promise of spiritual fruits whic|| 
were never borne. Yet wiiile so few embraced the rehgion U 
Christ, it cannot be doubted that many a mind relinquished fo^ 
ever its belief in the superstitions of Gaudama, and it may bn 
that some, whose histoiy was never known to the miesionarieSt 
silently accepted the faith of tlie gospel and trusted in the Str-f 
vionr whom it offers. 
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Oil the 81st of January, 1834, Mr. Judson wrote llie la^t 
page of his tranalatioD of the Bible into the Burman longue. 
It traslhenohle task whkli he had prosecuted amidst the chiinge^ 
of many years, often in Bolitude, in sickness and in sorrow ; and 
now that it was completed, he dedicated it with pious gratitude 
and an humble sense of its imperfections to Ihe service and the 
glory of God, The scene, as incidentally mentioned in his 
jonrnal, is one of affecting interest and grandeur. Foeta, histo- 
rians and moralists have all recorded the feelings of exultation 
with which they have completed some work which they imagined 
" the world 'would not willingly let die," But the missionary^ 
retires alone, and with the last leaf of liis imperishable work in 
his hand, he prays for the forgiveness of Heaven on all Ihe sins 
that have mingled with his labors, and devoutly commends it to 
the mercy and grace of God, to be used as an instrument in 
converting the heathen to Himself Thus was the greatest of 
blessings conferred on the people of Eurmah, and in its iincidti- 
vated soil was planted the tree of life whose perennial leaves 
shall be for the healing of the nation. The translation re- 
ceived the emendations and corrections of its author, and has 
been pronounced by scholars and philologists acquainted with 
the Burman tongue, to be unusually accurate and perfect, — 
well fitted to transmit to successive generations the unadulterated 
word of God. The entire Bible was put immediately to press, 
and Uacdsome appropvintions were made by the American Bible 
Society to aid itij publication. 

In tho following April, Mr, Judson was married to Mrs. 
Sanili H. Boardman, who since the death of her husband had 
been oonstantly engaged in the service of the mission, and at- 
tached to the station at Taroy. The school which she hero 
conducted with unusual success for many years, was for a time 
anspended on her removal to Maulmain, but was resumed by 
Mrs. Wade after her return from America. 

As has been already mentioned, Mr. and Mrs. Wade, with 
Uieir native companions, arrived in the United Slates in May, 
1S33. Mr. Wade's health was greatly benefited by the voyage, 
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but it was deemed advisable hj the Board that liis visit to th 
country should be prolonged, and made tributary as far aa poi 
EJble to the interests of t1>e mission. He was accordingljr^c 
quested to visit, with liia missionary companions, the prineipj 
cities of the Union, and attend the meetings of Associations » 
other public bodies of the denomination. It had also been fi 
quently suggested thai as the Durman language had now bo 
made comparatively easy of acquisition, our missionaries mig 
aequire it before soiling from the country, and thus materiallj* 
abridge the time requisite for preparation after their nrriv^. 
There were now eiglit persona who had receii'ed appointment' 
as missionaries to the Eoat and were waiting to pi-oceed la 
places of their destination ; and the presence of Mr. and M 
- Wade in this counlry, with two intelligent natives, furni^ed^ 
favorable opportunity for making the esperiment which itiS 
been proposed. The Board accordingly resolved ii 
to open a mission school at Hamilton, K. Y.; — a place alretdj' 
consecrated to theological studies, and presenting to the newlf^ 
appointed missionaries many advantages of eongeiiial society 
and literary companionship. It was commenced on the 2W 
of June, 1833, and continued nine months. It was attended b] 
eight students, who under the direction of Mr. and Mrs. Wad^ 
aided by the native teachers, pursued the study of Burman and' 
Karea wilh the most gratifying success. 

In addition to their duties at the school, Mr. and Mrs. Wadtf 
made an excursion to Ohio in the autumn of 1833, and attendrf 
a large convention of the Baptists of the Western States at Cin* 
dnnati; and in the following spring they travelled with tW 
corresponding secretary of the Board to Georgia, and i 
in the course of their journey most of the cities of the A 
States. At Augusta, in Georgia, they met the Rev. Evan JoadI 
of the Cherokee Mission, and with him two converted Cherft' 
kees, who were also ordained ministers, and who were now pril 
sented to the Bunnan and the Karen. The spectacle was 
of rare and e^ctraordinary interest. It was the first time ii 
liistory of the world that rcpreEentatives of these ancient aboa^ 
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inal races, dwelling on opposite aides of tlie globe, had met 
together in tlie sympatliies of a common fiiilli, aud joitied in 
common acts of Cbrislian worship, — a beautiful embiorn of tlie 
Christian church, uniting in its wide embrace people of every 
tribe and kindred and tongue under the whole heaven. 

The visit of Mr. and Mrs. Wade to their native land, though 
productive of temporary interruptions in the immediate labors 
and plans of the miasiun, was Sittended with many most beueti- 
tual results, which were seen in the deeper interest and the 
larger contributions of the churches. They were welcomed by 
their brethren in America as persona who had suffered much in 
the cause of CIiriBtian truth, and by whose labors many heathen 
had been turned to righteousness ; and the two native converts 
who were with them — the first who had visited this country 
from the East — were every where regarded with the utmost 
interest. Their presence placed near at hand the distant scenes 
of missionary labor ; their simple-hearted piety and correct 
Christian views won the admiration of all who saw them, and 
rendered more earnest the desires of Ameriuan Christiana to 
^ve the gospel to the entire nations to which they rcspeclivcly 
belonged. 

The missionariea, with their interesting companions, sailed 
from Boston on the 2d of July, 1834 ; and with them Rev. Messrs. 
Howard, Vinton, Dean, and Comstock, and Mr. Osgood, a print- 
er, with their wives, and Miss Ann P. Glardner, a member of 
Mr. Wade's family, whoivaa to be employed as a teacher, — in all 
fiileeo persons ; by far the largest missionary company which 
had ever embarked under the auspices of the Board. They 
were all destined for the Burman and Xaren mission, with 
the exception of Mr. Dean, who had been assigned to the 
mission in Siam. The ship, thus freighted with messengers of 
mercy to the heathen, arrived safely at Amherst, December 6th, 
1834 i and the missionaries, more fully acquainted with the lan- 
guage and customs of the country than any who had preceded 
them, entered immediately upon the labors tJiat awaited them 
at the several stations to which they had been aissigned. 
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In August, 183i, NiBa Sareh Cummings, the only miasionu 
occupant uf the station at Chummcrab, died at J^Iaulraain of 
fever wliiuh she liad taken in the jungle. Her brief career wi 
one of singular eeal and devotion lo the service of tlie oUEsioi 
Soon sAcF her arrival, before eha bod acquired the laugai 
taking with her the Burman teacher whom she had en| 
Bbe went out to occupy Cbe secluded station which had thenji 
been planted in the vilderness. Here, at a distance of sii: 
miles from the nearest habitation of civilized men, she dwdt 
alone for a year and a half, studying the language, superintenit 
ing the school, and, even before she could converse with lb) 
people about her, by her presence and activity winning that 
confidence, and imparling energy and order to all the operationt 
of the station. When seized with the fever that prevailed 
the jungle she hastened to Maulmain, where she died amidd 
the tender assiduities and affectionate walchings of the 
aries, — a victim, it may be apprehended, to the self'Sacrificii|| 
though unguarded zeal which led her to this comfortless an 
unhealthy out-post of the mission. 

Af^er her death, the Christians at Chummerah were kQ 
without a teacher, except the native assistants who dw«l 
among them. They were once visited, for n brief season, 1^ 
Mr. and Airs. Yinton; but in 183G, in accordance witb A 
habits of their race, tJiey abandoned the town and acatten^ 
themselves among the villages of the district, settling prioeil 
pally at the village of Ko Chet-fhing, where they have conti 
tied to reside with gi'eatcr contentment and more gratifyil 
social improvement. * 
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if the CouvoDliun nt Eiclimdiiri in 1635. — Eov. U. Slalcom visila 
the BlissionA. — CampnratiTe Roiulta umung Uia Butruhl'; aai among the 
KMrenr. — Modes of L\ta nnd nrLnlior adopl^d by the HiBsionmioB. — Mnl- 

tiplirBtion oTScbools. — Theological School ai Tuvoy luiil nt ManlraaiTi 

Growth of Iho Knrcri MissioQ in British Bunnali. — AgHiioy of tha press.— 
Ststioii nt Dong jnhn. — Stnte oftha Misiion inBonnah Proper. — Parteeu- 
\3<m at Rnngoon. — Aniral of MoBsn. Vinton, Abbott, and flovnrd at Riin- 
gooa. — ilr. KJncaidat Ayn. — Hi« altempt to visit tho Shyui Stales.— 
Ciril Warin Biinnah. — MisaionBrieslenve tlio Country — Return of Moasrs. 

^ Abbott nnd Kiucaid.- Joined by Mr. Simons. — Labors among the Karens. 

Bl* — Final Dopnj-ture of Miuianaries Oom Ilaiigoon in 1G40. 

The eiglilh triennial meeting of the General ConTention was 
held at BiclimonJ, Va., on the 29lh of A]iril, 1835. No meet- 
ing of tjiia body Imd before been lield so far in the Soutl), and 
its members came together from different portions of the Union, 
wilh an earnestness of feeling and of hope greater than had 
ever before l>een exhibited. The extent and variety of llie mis- 
sionary labors, and the gratifying results which tliey had pro- 
duced, were set forth in the report of tlie Board of Managers, 
and filled the minds of the Convention with the most animating 
sad encouraging views of the progress of the cause in which 
A^ were engaged. The sympathies excited by tho occasion 
were strengthened and enlarged by the prcGence of the Rev. 
Ue*R8. Cox uid Hoby, delegates fi-om the English Baptist 
Union, who had been sent lo the Convention for the purpose 
of establishing more intimate relations between the Baptist 
churches and associations in the two countries. The generous 
donations which for several years had been annually made to 
the Convention by the American Bible and Tract Societies, 
lo aid in the extension of the gospel, were gratefully acknowl- 
edged in the report of the Managers ; and in the fulness of 
omiidcnce and hope with which the whole body was now 
animated, resolutions were adopted, directing the Board to en 
13 
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large their operations, and to employ every properly- qoaHB^ 
eds^onary, whose services could be obUiintHl ; and •the anm al 
one hundred (housand dollars was mentioned eis Ifae an^tspata 
revenue for the current ywir. For reasons wliich were assi^ 
ed in the report, it waa determined lo increase the number «| 
«xecutirc officers of the Board, — lo associate another si 
laty with Kev. Dr. Holies, who had hitherto performed tb 
duties of the office alone. In the following year, the new at 
rangement was completed by the election of Kev. Solomon Ped 
OB Assistant Secretary. 

The proceedings of the meeting at Richmond, though choRM 
terized by unusual luirmony and Christian feeling, were J 
fomidtid on too fanguine expectations. The Convention t 
oned too coniidenlly on its uhihty to enlarge the field of it 
missionary operations, and a debt which embarrassed the ti 
nry for many years was Oie result of its wcll-meaiil t 
incautious resolutions. 

In the antnmn of 1835, the Board appointed one of II 
nnmber, Kev. Howard Halcom, to visit their missions in J 
in order, by personal observation, lo ascertain the conditioiiar 
the several stations, to confer with the missionaries respectii^ 
their labors, and in general to collect such information pertuS^ 
ing to missions, as might enable tho Board more wisely to dif 
pcnse the sacred charities intrusted to their management aoi 
more efTectually to promote the spread of the gospel among fli 
heatJien. 

He awled from the United Slates in September, 18S5, S 
company with fourteen nilssionaripn, male and female, 
naCed to the several missions of the Board in Asia, In Mar 
1838, he returned to the country, after an absence of t* 
yeara and six months, — during which he journeyed by It 
ami by sea more than 53,000 miles. He visited all ihe n 
slons under the direction of the Convention in Burmah, Arr** 
can, Siam and China, and assisted in planting a new misj 
among ihe Teloogoos. on the shores of Southern India, 
also bocame acquainted nith the misBtonaries of other ChriiF' 
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in deDominations in the East, visited them at their ^laUons, 

ul informed himself respecting tlieir different modes of labor 

id iheir saccess. The arduous and protracted service attached 

8ueh a deputation was perfonncd by Mr. Malcom in a man- 

ir tbat received the approbation of the Board ; and the results 

ytii his wide aiid varied observations have been communicated 

j^ the pubUc in the volumes of " Travels in South Eastern 

^a" which he has published: — a work written in an ex- 

leedingly pleasant manner, and filled with valuable information 

ienaceming the countries in which the missions arc established, 

■Bd with striking cxcaiplificationa of the results which the 

jintpagUion of the gospel has already accompUshcd, and is 

stined yet lo accomplish among the heathen. 

On the return of Mr. Malcom, in 1S3S, he was elected 

Fioajicial Secretary of the Board. l^Ir. Peck was at the same 

elected the Corresponding Secretary for the Foreign De- 

lent, and Dr. Bolles, the senior Secretary, was assigned 

' denominated the Home Department, of the 

'CUtive arrangemenia of the Convention. 

Though the mission in Bunnah has accomplished results of 

most gratifying chai'auter, yet tlie naiTative contained in the 

pages fully shows tliat these resulU have not been such 

were originally anticipated by its founders and friends. They 

in view the Burman people, but it is not upon them that 

mission has bestowed its greatest blessings. Though it 

Ins not at any time wholly failed of its primal design, it has 

lUety won its noblust and most signal triumphs, not among the 

IS, but among the obscure and oppressed Earens, — a 

Inm-trodden and subjugated race, of whose existence even, the 

j)i-""""~"" were scarcely aware when they first landed in the 

These simple dwellers in the mountains and jungles 

tfSurtnah, coming forlh timorously from the obscurity in which 

bey hid themselves, listone<l to the message of Ihe missionary, 

received it gladly, as the realization of the predictions which 

^d descended from the prophets of an elder age. From village 

Tillage the tidings had been cai'ried, cithci by the visits of ihe 
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teaclLer or hia disciples, or by the vt^e ramor of tlie « 
ing Karens, till hundreds of liiem had received the gospel ai 
been baptized in the name of Jesus Christ ; — while ti 
Burman oppressors turned haughtily awaj, and clung v 
greater tenacity to the absurd dogmas of their atheistic ida 
At each of the principal stations were now several a 
entirely devoted to the instruction and care of the '. 
' The converts from among them were gathered in 
churches, separate schools were established for their ii 
and their hitherto unwritten language required pecaliar a 
spedal study, with types and printing arrangemenls quite d 
tinct Irom those of the Burman tongue. It was found to a 
in two dialects, having many roots in common, though c 
ing in construction, and spoken by two sepiu^te divisions a 
the race — the Sgam and Pghos or Piom. Sir. Wade, b 
fore his visit to the United States, bud reduced tu writing tl 
former of these dialects, .tnd on bis return he performed tl 
same work for the dialect of the Fwos, and, assisted by M 
and Mrs. Mason, commenced the preparation of tracts and tl 
translation of portions of the Bible in both these languagMi 
The Burman character, with some modifications, i 
by Mr. Wade iu writing and printing Karen, though the E 
letters have been recommended by many consideriUJcHiB, a 
have often been adopted by other misaionaries in the reductioi 
of oriental tongues. 

The modes of life and of labor adopted by the members of £b 
mission at this period, were such as were forced upon iheta h 
the circumstances of their situation, and tlie nature of the at 
jects they aimed to accomplish. Tear foUowed year, cooipan 
tively without striking eventa, yet each bringing with it b« 
interests to bo cared for, new labors to be performed, and am 
difficulties to be overcome. The routine of duties to which tb 
missionaries were principally devoted still consisted i 
ing through the cities and villages, in superintending the schc 
which were now becoming numerous and important, i 
lating tlie Scriptures and preparing books for tlte people and ii 
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directing the operations of the several presses under their charge. 
During the rainy months of the year they were restricted to the 
cities and large towns in which the priucipal stations were es- 
tablished, and there they were conslanily engagisl in the labors 
mentioned ahovo. But around cacli of these stations were clua- 
tered, at various distances, out-stations and Christian villages, at 
irtiich churches and schools Ijad been established, and placed under 
the immediate care of the native tissiatants and pastors. So soon 
as the wel season was ended, they left their homes and went 
forth to the distant aeltlcmonts that skirted the field of their 
operations, — travelling in litters or on foot far across (be jungle, 
or embarking in boats apon the winding river, to meet the Cbrio- 
tian congregations, who, with their native pastors, were awaiting 
the annual visit of the missionary. His arrival was every where 
hailed with gratitude and joy. He examined the converts who 
were ready for baptism, and often administered to them tbe sa- 
cred rite i he instructed the pastors and their flocks in the true 
discipline of a church, and in tbe doctrines and ordinances of 
the gospel ; corrected their errors, settled their doubts, strength- 
ened their principles and tbeir hopes, and thus built them up in 
— Xfae futh of tbe gospel. 

■V^Krery joamey thus made by the missionaries would usually 
^BH to the establishment of additional oul-stations, and to the 
Inder extension of the field embraced by the mission. The 
journals in which the incidents of these itineracies are recorded, 
can alone set forih the proof's which were constantly presented 
of the wide extent to which the spirit of religious inquiry bad 
now spread among the settlements of the Karens. Wherever ' 
the missionaries went, they found that tidings of the faith they 
titnglit had gone before them, and lliey s'elilom entered a district, 
however remote or untravelled, in which there were not some 
who professed lo be worshippers of the Uving God. The obser- 
vadoDs and fads recorded at this period in the journals of Mr. 
Maulmain, of Messrs. Wade and Mason at Tavoy, 
especially of Messrs. Webb, Abbott and Ilow.ard, in their 
ins from Rangoon lo the oui-statioDti of Basscin, Pan- 
13* 
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lanan and Mnubee, ore euflideDt of tbcmselTes lo show ioH 
fnr from being in vain had I>een the vicbsitudes of labor ai 
peril, of sorrow and tria], througli which the minion liad pasaetl 
Scliools were csIaUlished almost at the commencement of tbi 
mission at oacli of the principal, and at EGvcml of the i 
■tations. The care of these at first devolved to a great exteol 
upon the female missionaries, whose first ^i 
pupils of superior talents and energy, to become t 
ftt length teachers in the schools. Their number and their iiib^ 
porlftiice had been constantly increasing. The regular iAj 
schools at Tavoy and Maulmain were now ia part supported bji 
allowances from the East India Company, and the i 
given in ihem were no longer confined to the simplest rodi- 
monta of knowledge, but comprised the study of English a 
of the languages of the country, together wiih arithmetic, ge(^ 
rapliy and OLlicr common branches of education. Sevenil 
boarding schools were opened, for both Burmnns and Karen^ 
who came from a dislance in the interior, In which the puiiiU 
were under the ''constant core of the missionaries. Id (1m 
BcliDola supixirted by (he government, the direct teaching of. 
Christianity was not sanctioned by the colonial oflicera who bai 
them in charge ; but in the other scboob, and especially ii 
boarding schools, it formed of course a part of the system ijtl 
instruction, and eserted the happiest influences upon the duu^ 
actors of the pupils. Thus by the lessons of science as well U 
by the teachings of religion, did the missionaries seek to redain 
the minds of the j'oung from the vain superstitions of their &^ 
■ thers, and to direct them to the beautiful forms of Cbrisdaa. 
truth. Many of the pupils of the Karen schools have been cottn 
verted to Christianity ; and the failh of many more in the doo» 
trinea of Gaudama must have been irrecoverably shaken. 

In addition to the schools above mentioned, a seminary w 
estoblished at Tavoy in 1836, for instructing native converts of 
suitable talents and characters, in the doctrines of Christianity, 
in order that they might thus prepare to preach the gospel to- 
Uieir countrymen. It was placed at first under the diorge o£ 
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|Ir. Wade, and oommenced in May with eighteen pupila, — of 
rhoiD twelve were Karens, five were Burmans and Peguana, 
bd one was a Hindoo. The iirst session eloseJ in July, whea 
ite Btndents were subjected to an examination in the portions 
jtf the Bible in which they had been instructed. In 1837, Mr. 
Vade'e health was again seriously impaired, and at the close of 
B year the school at Tavoy was suspended. The Burman 
ipib attached to it were remored lo Blautmain, — where, in 
1638, a school especially for Burmans vias established and 
jlaced under tlie charge of Rev. Edward A. Stevens, a young 
inary whose education had been conducted with special 
:nce to this department of labor. 

marked is the difference of races in Btirmah that it has 
illy been found expedient to liave separate schools, and as 
possible separate churches, for eacli of the different races 
-whom the labors of the mission have extended. Schools have 
eordingly been established at the principal stations, for the 
irmans, the Karens, the Eurasians, or half-caates, and the 
jguans' or Talinga. These last are a people entirely distinct 
the Burmans in every thing but religion. They are the 
3 remnant.') of a race that once subdued and overran the 
Ty, but who were soon driven back by the Bunnana under 
ipra, the founder of the present dynasty. They are very 
lerouB in the neighborhood of Maulmain and Amherst, and 
latter place a station, designed especially for them, was 
i in 1836, and placed under the charge of Rev. Mr. Has- 
Before this time, the Pegnans had often awakened the 
of the missionaries, as they saw them mingled with the 
a^ons of Burmans or Karens to whom they preached 
ayal or the chapel, and attempts had been repeatedly 
le lo master their language. Mrs. .Tudaon, after her removal 
[anlmain, with characteristic energy and zeal devoted her- 
to its acquisition, and translated and caused to be published 
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ia Peguan GCTcnd tractB, her own compilations of the Life <£ 
Christ, and a considerable portion of tlie Sew Testament Ol 
the arrival ol' Mr. Harwell, ahe surrendered to bitn b^ laba 
and the fruits il waj already proaVising, and returned to tbi 
appropriate dulies of her oira siation, having pcrfonued a tas) 
of great ditlicultj and imporUnce which no otber membw lit 
the mission was then able to accomplish. 

Keariy every year had witnessed the enlargement of ttar 
means of multiplying copies of the Scriptures, and other bookv 
which the misaiouaries prepared for the instruction of the peo" 
pie. The bgoks used by the Kai'ens and the Feguans at finb 
were in manuscript; but by the close of 1837 fonts of typ^ 
were prepared in each of the Ifnren dialects, and tbousiwdj of 
copies of books for learning the Haren and Fcguan language^ 
as well as of tracts and portions of tlie Scriptures, v 
diately published. The prinUng operations were carried o 
principally at Maulmain, though many of the Karen books wm 
printed at Tavoy, and a press bad been employed at KaagoMt 
and one at Ava. In 1838 four new presses were added to & 
station at Maulmaln and one to that at Tavoy, making left a 
all connected with the mission, together with a very large supj^ 
of materials for printing.* The natives speaking tbe seveai 
languages soon acquired the art of printing them, and wcRI 
Bueeessfully employed by the missionaries in the labors of tha 
press. Societies were also formed at Tavoy and at Maulmiui^ 
which received contributions from tlie converts, both nalift 
and English, and from English officers resident in those citieii 
and by their agency tracts were printed and distributed, a 
the preaching of the gospel was sustained at particular loealii 
ties. Thus did those who had experienced tbe benefits of tb 
mission commence an attempt to defray the expenses of il 
support, and tbe generous sacrifices they often made bear thfl 
strongest testimony to its unspeakable value. The society* 
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kvoj, in 1839, supported from its own trenenry not Jess than 
i preachei's, and also defrayed the expenses o( 
il of the Karen schools. 
kAt the distance of thirty-five miles from Maulmain was the 
t-Btaticin of Dong-yahn, the solitary residence of Miss Eleanor 
Macomber, whose devoted and useful labors and earlj death 
deserve to be recorded among the events of this period. She 
entered upon the station in December, 1836, and found the peo- 
ple, who were Pwo Karens, the slaves of intemperance and of 
aU ihe disgusting vices of heathenism. With the aid of two or 
three native assistants, she muintained public worship on the 
Sabbath, and morning and evening prayers at her own dwell- 
ing; and also opened a school, which soon numbered ten or 
twelve pupils. Before the close of the first dry season she had 
the happiness of seeing twelve Karens baptized and formed 
into a Christian church. She spent the period of the rains 
from Slay to September at Maulmain, and on her return to the 
jungle found the, church and the schools prospering under the 
charge of the native preachers. The little church was soon 
commitfed to the care of Hev. Mr. Stevens, of Ihe Theological 
School, and was occasionally visited by other missionaries from 
Maulmain. Amidst the prejudices and the occasional persecu- 
tion of the priests and the votaries of Buddhism, the gospel 
contioued to spread amoog the people ; and Dong-yahn, by the 
instrumentality of this indefatigable lady, soon became the seat 
of a fiuurishiiig station, and the centre of religious light and 
knowledge to a wide region crowded with benighted Karens. 
Her influence upon her own sex was very extraordinary, and 
its results were visible in numerous dwellings among the vil- 
lages of the jongle. But her missionary career was destined 
lo be brought to an early close. She died after an illness of a 
few days, on the 16th of April, 1840, jual as the fruits of her 
bbors were beginning to adorn and cheer the secluded spot 
nriboh she had chosen for cultivation, — leaving behind her a 
Hpne and a memory which will long he gratefully cherished by 
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the rude dvcllers in the wilderness whom slie was ilie &is 
inetroct in the gospel of Clirist- 

As we turn to truce the hitter)- of the mi^ioaarics who n 
at this time stationed in BurninL Proper, we meet with gcenef 
widelj' different from the quiet and uniform progress Uu) 
marked the stations beneath the protection of the Brideh fla^ 
Their labors were constantly exposed to interruption from thk 
caprices of jealous rulers or the violence of contending faction^ 
while the few who ventnred to profess themselves disciples <rf 
Christ were visited with the opposition of their frienda, m 
with all the evils incident to a corrupt public sentiment, b 
1835, a persecution of the most violent character broke oQt a 
Bangoon. It was commenced by some of the petty magislntc^ 
who hod long viewed with jealousy the labors of the i 
assistants as tliey were employed in preaching and dialriboti 
hooka and tracts in and around the. city. The chief object 
their hosliUty was Ko San-Lone, a man of superior inteUigend 
and piety, and of great boldness and activity in the service oi 
thetnission. He was one of the three native assistant! wU 
bad accompanied Or. Kiitcaid to Ava, and since his return hid 
been, with Ko Tliah-a, the pastor of the church, almost the on^ 
Christian who dared to distribute books, or lift up bis v 
for God beneath the fi-owuing despotism of Rangoon. On tia 
26lh of February, the violence, which had long been threotea 
ing, broke out against him. He was seized and sent to tl 
prison, where he was beaten, loaded with irons, and subjeotej 
to severe and ignominious labor. His heroic Christian f 
quailed not before this storm of persecution, and )iis chaia 
continued to sliine brightly amidst the clouds that lowera 
around him. Before the tribunal of cruel roagistrates, beneatf 
the lashes of his persecutors or in the felons' dungeon ii 
he was immured, he still bore himself with Ihe meek fortitud 
of n mnrtyr to the truth. Though repeatedly threatened will 
death unless he would abjure his religion and worship Gandi 
ma, he still trusted, without faltering, in the God he 3ervect,Bi 
nrcsented a noble exemplification of Christian character. 
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riy a fbrtajglit'a detention he was released from prison, bnt 

entire property was contisuated and ho was forbidden by the 

)ngyee to resume his lnbors as assistant in the mission. He 

i soon after, mnch lamented by the miasionariee with whom 

)e bad been a^sociatecL 

Nearly every Clii'iatian in Rangoon was subjected to fines or 

) imprisonment, in the course of this altcmpt to extinguish by 

iolence the new religion tauglit by tlie missionaries. Nor was 

le persecution confined to the eily. Preaching excursions had 

Btin made into the neighboring district of Manbee, and along 

stream known as the Karen Brouk, and the number of Karen 

jnverls thus made, and now liviiig scatlcreil (lirough the coun- 

y, far exccei^cd that of the Burnian Ciiristians of Kangoon. 

!bese were all visited with fines and arrests, and officers went 

■rongh the vilLiges to collect by force the heavy assessments 

Mdcli had been laid upon all who refused to worship JVofs, and 

acknowledge Gaudama. The persecuted Christians tied in 

«ry direction to escape the esaetiona of Iheir oppressors ; but 

hey bore with ihem the faith they cherished, and preached the 

[npel as tley went in regions where it was before unknown. 

Thah-byu, the pastor of Maubee, with a portion of his (lock, 

soon found in Pegu telling the slory of the cross, and 

ihing the precepts of Christ among ihe numerous poputa- 

that hitherto unvisited dist: 

first effect of the persecution at Rangoon was wholly to 

the operations of tlie mission. Not a Biirman or a 

dared lo appear as a worshipper at the vcran- 

and with a few exceptions, none ventured even to visit the 

ionaries or lo perform for thera the commonest services of 

The alarm, however, was not then of long eontinnanci', 

le families attached to lhe*iission continued to reside in 

prosecute their labors, often with encouraging 

■.SB, until subsequent events compelled them to abandon the 

a October, 1836, Mr. Vinton arrived at Rangoon from Maul- 
He was accompanied by the two native preachers, Ko 
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CUel-thing and Ko Taunali. As the open opposition to tbe tab 
of tlte missionaries hail £ubdiiled, an cxcuri^ion was undertali 
by Messrs. Vinton, Abbott and Howard, up the Irmnoddy « 
into the district of the Maubee Karens. Tliey met with a lai 
number who, in spile of the persecution which had Gcarcel; ] 
died away, had embraced Cliristianity, and had long been «t 
ing for the visit of a missionary that they might be bap^ 
In (bo course of tbeir journey ihcy administered the SMI 
ordinance to one hundred and seventy-three, ninety-two mal 
and eighty-one females, nearly all of whom had received I 
gospel from the preaching of tlieir indefatigable eouotryman, ] 
Thali-byu, Of the persons baptized, eleven were head m«i 
villager or chiefs of small districts, and many of them had be 
worshippers of Grod for two, three and four years. It was M 
posed that not less than a hundred more were scattered o« 
the jungle, who had in like manner embraced Ciiristiani^ K 
were waiting to receive baptism. The Karens 
Rangoon evinced llie utmost eagerness to be instructed in 
trulhs of the gospel, and though closely watched bytheBud 
ist priests and forbidden the use of booksj-yet several hondt 
of them learned to read at their own dwellings, away from 
observation of their Eurman rulers. These incidents oi 
unexpectedly in the wilderness, awakened anew the most glo 
ing hopes respecting the Karens, and satisfied the missionnri 
that even beneath the oppressive rule that crushed them to t 
earth in Burmah Proper, they were still a people wbom G 
bad chosen to bless with a knowledge of himself. 

Nor were the missionaries at Ava suffered to prosecute thi 
labors without frer|uent interruptions, dictated now by the je 
ouay of the ])riesU, and now by the factious violence of rival i 
lers. Messrs. Cutter and Bro™i, who bad been associated w: 
Mr. Kincaid in the manngement of the station, returned to Bi 
goon in the spring of 1833, taking with them the press, but lei 
ing behind a large collection of books and tracts which had be 
printed at the capital. Mr. Kincaid was joined in the antui 
of ihe following year by Mr. and Mrs. Simons, and early in Ji 
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ly, 1837, by Mr. and Mrs. Webb, who brouglit with tliem aJdi- 
nal supplies of printed works for tie use of the slation. No 
Be in the empire iurnished to the missionary such opjiortuni- 
I for disseminating ft inowledge of the gospel, as did Ava. 
gng the seat of the Golden Freseuce, and the ceotreof unthor- 
and interest to & numerous people, it was a place of consljuit 
for persons from every portion of the realm. Hither came 
ravans of merchants to bring the products of every district, 
i hitber resorted, with their bands of retainers, the princes of 
Itant provinces to settle the questions of state and ofler tlieir 
i^ance to the monarch. It is the place where representatives 
every condition and of every district are accustomed to as- 
nble, so that wJiat is promulgated at Ava is likely to be 
rue abroad in different directions as widely as the Burman 
fty extends. 

■■ Eincaid had formed the acquaintance of several persons 
came to the capital in the train of some princes of the 
bynns, a people occupying the provinces on the nortlicrn fron- 
( of Burmah. In his intercourse with them he inquired 
fully concerning the position of their country and its conli- 
y to China, and conceived that by pursuing a route in that 
ction a missionary might not only introduce the gospel to 
Sbyans, but also obtain access to the Chinese. For the 
of ascertaining the correctness of his views, and of be- 
coming acquidnted with the crowded population of the northern 
provinces, he formed the design of an excursion to the frontiers 
of Aflsam. The design having been approved by his brethren 
of the mission he obtained permission of the government, though 
with great difficulty and after many delays, to travel through the 
provinces of the north. On the 27th of January, he embarked 
on the Irrawaddy, with four native ChristiaJis for his attendants, in 
a boat which was despatched in his charge, on the public service, 
by Colonel Bumey, the English ReeiJont at Ava. He passed 
through regions of great natural beauty and magnificence, often 
landing at the large towns which lined the banks of the river, 
and aflvr twonty-two days reachedMogaung, a city distant i 
U 
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hundred .inr] fiDj miles from the cApitaL lli'i'e, beiiMuU tl 
shitdow of tliu Ilimmak-h mi tun Wind, he fuiind spreading befci 
him the vast wildemeea whieh separates Burmah from Hindu 
tan, skirted hy a territory crowded wiili people and aboundoq 
in mines of amber and serpentine stone. He made several el 
cureions into the valley around the city, but, finding himself nl 
ahle to procnre citlier proTisions suitable for hie journey or nM 
to accompany him, he was obliged again to set hia face low 
Ava. A civil war had now broken out, and tlie country w»B 
dialracled with tumults and filled with hordes of bandittii S 
his passage down the river he was suddenly atLtcked by one ft 
these marauding bands, plundered of every thing in hia pM 
session, and tlien left to pursue hia journey. On the fcdloin^i 
day lie was again seized by another hand of robbers, who si 
pedhim of his clothes, bound him with ropes and compeUed tiil 
and Ids attendants to march with them to their village, where h 
witnessed aoenea of heart-rending atrocity among the p 
whom the freebooters had collected. Hia life was eonBtanflyi 
danger ; but witli the assistance of a young Kathay whob 
to the band and who had been at his liousc in Ava, he contrivt 
to effect his escape, and fleeing to the mountains he found hi 
way across a thinly inhabited district to the capital, hflvis 
passed through the greatest perils and escaped DS^assinatioa md 
by the merciful interpositions of Heaven. 

Mr. Kincaid reached Ava on the 11th of March, and fom 
the city filled with alarm, and threatened with all the borM 
of anarchy and civil war. Prince Tharawaddy had risen ^aim 
hia bi-other the king, dethroned him and sent his oflicera I 
prison; and having established himself at Mokesoho, a gs 
city forty-five miles north of Ava, was now investing the c 
and the neighboring cities with his armies. Colonel Bui 
the English Resident, put his house in a state of defence, and, ilf> 
riting the mission famihes to join his own, was able to keep at 4> 
distance the marauding parties that desolated the neighboriioo^' 
and to protect the lives and property of the missionaries. TIm^ 
had cheriahed the hope that the new king, who had the n 
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tton of bciu;^ liberal in his views, trli^i fairlj scniod in poner 
would look favorably upoa tlieir labors But iu this tht>y wero 
(lisaiipoiated. At the first interview whii-h they hnd with him 
after his accession lo the throne, he expressly prohiluied the woii 
in wliicb tbey were engaged : " I am now king at Burmab," 
said he, " and iim tlkerefore tia tha na tin ya iti, (defender of 
the faiili,) and must aopport the religion of the country. You 
must give awny no more of Christ's books." He, however, de- 
clared that he had no objection to scientific books, and invited the 
misskmaries to Wing a press to Avn and print ami circulate 
them. It was the aim of the new king to set a^de the treaty of 
Yandabo ; and ho informed Colonel Burocy that he no longer 
recognized bim ns English Resident, though bo did not wish 
him lo leave the capital. The colonel, however, decided lo re- 
tire, and the missionaries, apprehending thnt war might again 
ensue between the English and the new Burmnn aulhurities, 
made preparations to accompany him. Tlicy left Ava. and the 
little church of twenty-one membera which tliey hail planted 
there, on the 17th of June, and arrived at Uaugoon on thu tilli 
of Jtdy. The missionaries stationed at Ilaugoou had already 
gone to Maulinain, in consequence of the threatening aspect of 
the revolution, and the decrees which had been issued by the 
viceroy of the province. Mr. Kinoud followed them after a 
few weeks; Mr. "Webb repaired to Culculla in order to lake 
passage for America for the recovery of Mrs. Webb's huolUi, 
while Mr. Himous lingered for many months ut Itntiguon, en- 
gaged ia such labors as he was able to perform in tlic ilisturbeil 
condition of the city and the empire. 

Bat while the labors of tlic missionaries among the Bumuiid 
at Bougoon were thus nearly suspended, among the Karens in 
the neighboring dislricls they were prosecuted with even un- 
wonted success. In the spring of 1837 Mr. Abbott had a^in 
e among them, and was now travelling through their villiigOH 
a districts of Maubee and Pantauau. IIu every where wit- 
d the effecis of the oppressive taiatiou to wliich they were 
The names of all the Christiana wore leportuil to 
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the rulers, and tliey were fined in many instances so heavily tb 
thoy were obliged to give up their children aa slaves, i 
to satisfy the rapacity of tlieir persecutors. In December, 18J 
Mr. AbLott went to tlie province of Bassein, where, with mai 
others, a young chief of one of the Karen districts f 
Christianity, and evinced the ulmost intervst in the conven 
and improvement of his countrymen. He came to Bongooi 
a few weeks, bringing with him nine of his people who liad h 
converted by his agency, and who he desired should learn U 
read, that they might return and instruct the villages from whid 
they came. He waa a person of unueual intelligenee and iaJ 
tercst of chai'acler, and seemed to spring at once into a fol 
comprehenfflon of the inestimable blessings which Christianilf tj 
designed to boslow. In August, 1838, several months e 
wards, he carac again lo Bongoon to be instructed and to receN* 
an additional supply of books for liis people. Ho had already 
accomplished his object, and, in the highest spirits, with his foil 
lowers all laden with books, he had taken leave of the misuorf 
aries, when the whole company were seized by Burman olhcer^ 
loaded with irons, and put in the slocks and in prison. Thensl 
they were removed to the great pagoda, where they wart 
"offered in sacrifice," as it is called, or sentenced to be peri 
petuftl slaves — they and their posterity — to the gods. Thej 
were, however, finally released from the ignominious bonda^ 
to which they were doomed, by the intervention of the missioi* 
aries, and by the exertions of an officer attached to the BriUdI 
Hesidency. Gathering as many of the ti-acts and books ai 
escaped destruction, they concealed them about their j 
and returned to their native jungle, where the young ehirf w 
long engaged in spreading the knowledge of tlie gospel a 
his countrymen. 

In November, 1838, Messrs. Abbott and Simons, finding tl 
the aapect of political atfairs was becoming more threatening 
and still apprehensive of war between the English and the I 
mese, left Rangoon and went to Maulmain. 

In November, 1839, a year after the departure of the m 
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sionaries, Mr. Abbott in compao^r with Mr. Kiucaid agaiu visit- 
ed BangooQ. They went at tlie special invitation of the viceroy 
who had known Mr. Kineaid at Ava, anil who, it now appeai'ed, 
w«3 desirous that the American teachers should return in order 
that the peojile, by seeing them at their usual work, miglit be 
more fully assured of the pubhc tranquillity. The viceroy re- 
0(4ved them with great courtesy and invited them to bring their 
limulies and settle again at Rangoon, assuring them that they 
should be prutecled from all annoyance and tliat theii- condition 
should be msule comfortable. This was ccrt^nly a new spirit 
to ^wceed fiom the viceroy of Rangoon, and was a source of 
great encouragement to the missionaries, although they discov- 
ered, in the feverish condition of tbe public mind and in the 
fickle policy of the government, many hinderancea lo the imme- 
v <^ate proBecution of their labors. 

H^ There were at this time upwards of tiiree huuc'red mem- 
Biters of churches, Burmans and Karens, in the city and tlie 
^"neighboring diatriets. These scattered disciples met the mis- 
sionaries with the utmost delight, which was warmly reciproca- 
ted when it was ascertained that they had generally been true 
to their piiaciplca amidst innumerable perils, and, with the bless- 
ing of Heavon on their endeavors, had won a multitude of 
Others to the faith they cherished. The assistants at Fantanau 
and Mftobeo gave the most gratifying accounts of the success of 
tho goepel in those districts, and the tidings from Bassein showed 
Omt a work of divine grace bad been in constant progress there. 
Tbe yomig chief liad remitted none of hia activity in the cause 
of Christ Hifl house was often visited by large companies of 
his people who came to learn to read, and to hear the gospel; and 
in that district alone, it was supposed that from six hundred to 
one thousand were now waiting to be baptized. So wonderful 
v«re the triumphs of Ihe Cliristian faith in the wilderness of 
Bnrmeh 1 Though propagated only by tliose who themselves 
it received it and had scarcely learned to read the Gospels 
>ntained, though persecuted and despised by 
\ priests and superstiliuua de^wts, il bod taken posBOJsion 
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of Che hearts of hundreds of Karens, and was bej 

a whole people on a new career of social progress and epiritml 

elevation. 

Messrs. Kincaid and Abbott remiuncil at Rangoon 
during wliicli time information was received that the Ticemy 
was re-called on account of his liberal treatment of foreigners, 
and that another was already appointed in Lis place. He sxm 
arrived and proved himself to be a man of stem, despotic tem- 
per, which had before manifested itself in frequent acts of craell}. 
Decrees were immediatety issued, designed to put an end loiH 
intercourse between the Burmans and foreigners ; and the miar 
aionanes, despairing of being able either to go up to Ava 
engage openly in their work at Bangoon, retired to 
and soon afler joined the mission in Arracao. 
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Province or Amioira — Mr. and Mrs. Conutocfc Mttla at Kyouk PhyW 

— Arrival of Mr. and Mib. Hall. — Thait oari; Dootii. — Messrs. Alibo^ 
and KinciudjoiD the MiaaioD — Mr. Abbott at Sandowny. — Lattonaii 
tho EaronB. ^ Tbcir rapM ConvarsioD to Christiaiiity. — Cnrman Pen — 
tion of the Cliristian Karens. — Their Fidelity and its Eoaulta.— SympjU^ 
of British Residents.— Death of Mrs. Abbott, and Viait of Mr. Abbott to Hii 
United States.^Mr. Eincald at Akyab The Monntain Chief- 
Changes in Ite Mieuion. — Death of Mr. and Mra. Comstocfc — Prof;res>a 
tha Misaion iu Britiih Bnmiih from 1B40 to]S46i also in BnnnaJi Pn^ 

— ChangEB in the Board. — Death of Rev. Dr. Bolles. 

The province of Arracan lies upon the eastern shore of t1 
Bay of Bengal, and is bounded on the north hy Chittagong, m 
the east by the Yoma Mountains, which separate it &om Bup^ 
mah, while on the soulh and west it is washed by the waters of,^ 
the bay. It embraces sixteen thousand five hundred sqiiarft 
miles, and formerly belonged to the Burman empire ; but idt 
1826 it was ceded by Ibe treaty of Yaudabo to tlie British East; 
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■ ibdia Company. It is divided into four diBtricts, Akyab, San- 
■Uoway, Aeng and Ramree, — the latter consisling of islands, of 
H'%Iuch tho largest is forty miJes iti length. The province con- 
' tuna about a thousand villages, and is oceujiicd by a population 
numbering nearly two hundred and fifty thousand, of whom the 
greater part are called Mugs, presenting some peculiaritiea, 
tliongh undoubtedly of the same general race and speaking the 
same language aa the Burmana.* A branch of the mission 
was commenced in Arracan in March, 1835, by Mr. and Mrs, 
Comstock.who established themselves at Kjouk Phyoo, a town 
near tho northern extremity of Ramree island. They were 
hospitably received by Mr, Adams, ihe Master- Attendant of the 
port ; and, baring obtained a suitable dwelling, they soon com- 
menced the distribution of tracts, and conversation with the 
people as far as their knowledge of the language would permit. 
Early in 1836 Mr. Comstock made a journey to (he district of 

Kg, for the purpose of becoming better acquainted with the 
lie of the province, aa well aa of spreading abroad a know- 
e of the gospel. His preaching was every where listened 
to with the curiosity wliich usjially characterizes intelligent 
heathen, particularly among the Kyens, a race inhabiting the 
mountains, and resembling the Karens in many features of their 
character and condition. 

On bis return to Kyouk Phyoo he established a school, in 
which many of the pupils, as is usual in British Burmah, were 
instructed in English. The English olhcers resident near tke 
EtatioD uniformly encouraged the labors of the missionaries, 
and in many instances proved themselves their warm personal 
friends. In December, 1830, the station was visited by Rev. 
Mr. Malcom, and at Ida instance Mr. Comstock went to Akyab, 
then the residence of Rev. Mr. Fink, of the Serampore Baptist 
Miacinn, and pfocured an intelligent Arracanese convert to act 
Two other assistants were, subsequently obtained 

i For a fall nccotmt of this provinoo bbo " Notes on Araknn, by tho late 
r. O. 8. Coni^lock," &e., publiihed In the Jouniol of the AinDrican Oiioa- 
llSodBtf, Vol. I. No. B, 1M7. 
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&om Maulmaifl, and upon these tbre« sulwrdinate laborers W 
now devolved ihe principal active operalions of llie mission. 

In May, 1837, tlie station waa rolnlbrced l>j the arrivul tf 
Bev. Levi ilall and Mrs. Hall, whose accession wa^ greelei 
with the liveliest interest anil Lope. A church waa boob aAc 
wards organized, which was composed only of the missionui 
and their native assistants, as none of the natives had yel n 
braced the Christian faith. Both the newiy-anived nusEioDa 
however, fell vietiina to tlie fever of the eonntry, and died b> 
their labors liad begun, — Mrs. Hall in July and Mr. Hall 1| 
September after then- arrival. The following year Mr. tai 
Mrs. Comatock, in eonaequence of their own enfeebled h 
were obliged to spend at Mnulmain. In February, 1839, t 
retumod to Arracan, accompanied hy Rev. Lynitui Stilaoa 
his wife, who had been designated to the mission before leavini 
the United Slates. They also took with them four native a 
aols ; and, as their former station hod proved unhealthy, th<g> 
now established themselves at tlie city of Kiiraree, where (^ 
hoped to Und a more salubrious climate tliaii at Kyouk Fhyoi 
The church was removed to the new station, and its number bj 
the recent accessions to the mission wa^ increased to e 
membccd. Schools were immediately established, tracts a« 
books were circulated in great numbers, and tlie preaching fl 
the gospel was constantly maintained, yet none of the s: 
tioua natives of the country had tlius fkc been converted I 
Christianity. • 

Thus through vicissitude and nUliction had the mission in \| 
raoan been constantly passing for five years, when Mesare. Afe 
bott and Kincaid I'epaired to the province early in I84D. Tim 
bad been obliged to leave tlieir stations in Burmah Proper, || 
oonseqaence of the opposition whichwasmode to their labars^B 
of the additional persecutions to which the converts to thegi 
pel were subjected by their continued presence in the connli 
They however were determined still to watch over the fields th^ 
had left, and so far as possible to maintain a communication— 
Mr. Eincaid with the Burman converts at Ava, aud Jk 
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%itli the Bcattered KRrens in the districts of Hussein and Ran- 
goon. Tliey al first regnrded their residence in Arracan as 
only t«in|)Oniry, and were prepared to hasten hack to the posts 
fliey had heen eompelled to abandon, so soon as the stem 
deqwtism. of the monarch should ia any degree relax its 
T^r. After a brief residence with their brelhreii at Ramree, 
Mr. Kincaid went to Akyab, the largest town ia the district 
of that name, wliere he plimted a station for the native Ar- 
racanese ; while Mr, Abbott repaired lo Sandoway, n locahty 
which he selected as favorably situated for opening a comimuii- 
catioB witli the Karens, who dwelt beyond the mountains of Ar- 
racan, in the neighiwring districls of Burmah Proper. . Here ho 
was soon lo be the witness of triumphs of the gospel over the 
errors and superstitions of a heathen land, such aa the history 
of the Christian church has seldom recorded even on its bright- 
est pages. 

He arrived at Sandoway on the I7th of March, and immedi- 
altly sent two of the assistants who had accompanied him, across 
the mountains, lo inform the Karens of the adjacent .district of 
Burmuh of his arrival and to invite them lo visit him. They 
were also directed to find the young men who had studied with 
Mr. Abbott at Rangoon, and to persuade them to come and re- 
Stmie their studies at Sandoway. The spirit of inquiry had 
been deeply awakened in preceding years, and the tidings that 
the teacher was again within their reach were borne from vil- 
lago to village, and were every where received with enthnsi- 
asm. The passes between the two countries were guarded by 
jealous Burmans ; yet, in contempt of watchful rulers and in 
spite of mountain barriers, large companies of Karens found 
their way lo the missionary, some asking for baptism, otliera 
seeking books for tlieir countrymen at home, and others atill da- 
siring lo remain and study under the direction of Mr, Abbott. In 
this manner come many of the assistants and their converts from 
the regions of Maubee and Panlanau, and even from the vicin- 
ity of Rangoon, from whom he was able to learn the condition of 
churches which had been planted there, and also the won- 
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had previonslj received baptism, was by th^ end of the first 
jear of his residence at Sandoway increased to one hundred 
Rod eighty-four. 

At the beginning of 1842, he made a second visit to the same 
fiontier region, where he had now arranged to meet a large 
mmber of the assistants who were preaching in Bassein and 
•flier districts of Burmah, and with them such of their converts 
flS were ready to receive baptism. At Magczzin, a Christian 
viBage four days from Sandoway, at which a church had been 
]flanted the year before, he met several assistants and a num- 
ber of converts who, were awaiting his arrival. Here, in a 
ilream many a time before hallowed by the sacred rite, he bap- 
iiied twenty 'four men from different villages of Burmah, three 
flf ihem from the distant banks of the Irrawaddy north of 
Bangoon. 

At Magezzin, at Oung Kyoung and Sinmah, where churches 
bad been planted the year before, the people had already erect- 
ed Gommodious cliapels, and were now maintaining the worship 
af the sanctuary and the institutions of the gospel. In these 
flnd in other villages where the Christians were numerous, Mr. 
Abbott appointed assistants to watch over them, to preach to 
Aom, and in all things, save in administering the ordinan- 
aeiy to act as pastors of the churches. The persons who 
were thus ap]X)inted had long been known to the missionary ; 
Aej had been his pupils, and had received their views of pasto- 
ial datj and of church discipline from his instructions ; and they 
proved themselves worthy of the confidence he reposed in them. 
Seme of them were subsequently ordained, and have since bap- 
liaed xniiltitades of their brethren into the faith of the gospeL 
Is this excursion Mr. Abbott was absent thirty-one days, in the 
eoime of which he received visits from a large number of the 
nakiYe preachers from Burmah, visited all the churches that lay 
atong the frontier of Arracan, and administered the ordinance of 
ba pCitm i to two hundred and seventy-nine persons, who were 
leoommended by the assistants as giving satisfactory evidence 
lif oonyersion and of ^th in Jesus Christ 
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derfiil spread of the gospel among the people. Many o! Iht 
aa^tanle were of the upiniou that tbe Dumber of persons pn^ 
fessing to be Christians, in tlieso districts of Burinoh Fropffii 
could not be less than four thousand. Of those who came to 
Sandowny many were bapdzed, and tlie scliool which Mr. Ab- 
bott opened was aoon filled with fifty pupils, of wliom the gre«« ; 
part had already been or were preparing lo become a 
in the mission. 

The accounts which he thus received fiwm the native Chrfc 
tians whom he had lefl in Burmnh Proper, were generally of 
the most satisfacloiy chafticter. Tiicy had been subjected M 
almost incessant persecution ; but they had borne insult and iOt' 
jnry, fine and imprisonment, with the meek endurance which 
the gospel enjoins, and had firmly Isept the faitli ihey had ptft 
fessed in the doctrines and promises of Christianity. They h^ 
also nobly aimed to communicate it to others ; and through thtt 
wide region, village after village, which had never beard thj 
voice of the missionary, had now received the gospel and b« 
come obedient to its requirements. The Burman magistrate^ 
finding the number of Christians becoming so large, often re* 
lased tlieir severity and said, ■' Let them worship their God, I' 
they pay their taxes and obey the laws," — a policy which wi 
adopted in order to prevent the persecuted Karens from em 
grating in a body to the British provinces. 

In January, 18il, Mr. Abbott atai-ted on an excursion ( 
visit the Earens scattered along the eastern frontier of Arnw 
can. In tbe course of this journey he met a large number wbfl 
came from the Burman sidu of the mountains, who told hiq 
more particularly of the sufferings tjiey had endured for n 
iog the " white book " and receiving " the religion of the fod 
eigner." Their knowledge of the gospel was clear and full, tl 
a degree that often awakened tlie surprise of the missionaivg 
and their desire to be baptized and enrolled among the diaciplflll 
(rf Christ was unabated by the persecutions lliey had sufferedti 
He was absent nearly a montli, and during the time he baplizBJ'i 
fifty-seven persons — a number which, in addition to those wiM 
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hftd previously received baptism, was by lifi end of the first 
year of hie resideDce at Sandoway iocreaaed to one hundred 
Mud eighty-tbur- 

At the be^nning of 1842, he made a accond visit to the same 
frontier region, wliere he had now arranged to me«t a large 
Dumber of the assistants who were preaching in Bassein and 
other districis of Eurmah, and with tliera such of their converta 
as were ready to receive baptism. At Magczzin, a Cliristian 
village four days from Sandoway, at which a church had been 
planted the year before, he met scvei-al assistants and a num- 
ber of converts who, were awaiting his arrival. Here, in a 
stream many a time before hallowed hy the sacred rite, he bap- 
tized tiventy-four men from different villages of Biirmah, three 
of them from the distant banks of the Irrawaddy aortii of 

At Magezzin, at Oung Kyoung and Sinmah, where churches 
had been planted the year before, the people liad already erect- 
ed commodious chapels, and were now maintaining the worjihip 
of the sanctuary and the institutions of the gospel. In these 
and in other villages where the Christians were numerous, Mr. 
Abbott appointed assistanla to watch over thorn, to preach to 
them, Bad in all things, save in administering the ordinan- 
ces, to act as pastors of the churches. The persons who 
were thus appointed had long been known to the missionary ; 
they had been his pupils, and had received their views of pasto- 
ral duty and of church discipline from his instructions ; and they 
proved themselves worthy of the confidence he reposed in them. 
Some of them were subsequently ordained, and have since bap- 
tised multitades of their brethren into the faith of the gospel. 
In tills excursion Mr, Abbott was absent thirty^one days, in the 
KWRiree of which he received visits from a large number of the 
^Briive preachers from Burmah, visited all the churches that lay 
^flpong the Iron tier of Arracan, and administered the ordinance of 
oaptism to two hundred and seventy-nine persons, 
recommended by the assistants as giving satisfactory evidence 
n and of taith in Jesus ChrisL 
15 
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But it woe not alone id e^ccursions like thcso, wLich lie n 
at least once every year, llmt Mr. Abbott witnessed tbc power 
of tlie gospel oTCr the hearts of the Karens. They constantly ti* 
ited him al Saniloway, often coming twcive or Meen day^ jour- 
ney, to converse with the teacher, to obtain books, or to receiffl 
baptism. The school which he had established for their iih 
Btmcljon, though at one lime broken up by the frightful a 
of the cholera, was generally attended by nearly ^ttj piijril% 
among whom were frequently many of the native asBletantii 
who thus spent the intervals of their residence at Sandowaj in 
quuhfying themselves more fully for their work as preacben 
of the gospeL In this manner he saw the cause to which )in 
was devoted every where Irimnphant, and though obliged to cwb 
duct the mission unassisted and alone, he beheld over the fiddt 
which it occupied a whole people turning to God. WitMn tbft 
period of five years after his arrival in Ai-racan, the number of 
pereona baptized by him, or by the pastors under his charge, ww 
upwards of tlirce thousand, — a number considerably larger thav- 
had then been baptized in connection with all tlie other it 
of the Convention taken together." The greater part of thesw, 
were baptized by the native preachers in Burmah Proper, whecq 
in multitudes of cases, without ever having seen the missionaiJit 
they received the gospel from the heralds whom ho hod sentj Ba4| 
boldly professed their faith in its doctrines in contempt of tl 
stern desjiotiam that lowered around them. 

During the winter of 1842 and '43, in consequence of a royflj 
order which had been issued, to exterminate the "white fao6k)t1| 
and the "rehgion of the foreigner" from the country, the pec 
secutions of the Christian Karens, which for a Lime had beei 
remitted, were renewed with the utmost cruelty and violenca 
"Wliole families were seized at their homes, at places of woc^ 
ship, or while assembled to hear the reading of the Scriptur 
the men were often brutally beaten, while the women, geparata^i 
from their children, were chained together in pairs, and all wsa 

* In tho ;eaF 1811 slone, the numbor bitptizod by Ur. Abbott and his anlt 
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■ftiTen away to a ilistant priaon, where, with no food save such 
as the chiu'ity of the heartless BunaansaUowed them, they were 
left to drag out a wretched and starving confinement till they 
could satisfy the rapacity of their persecutors. They were lib- 
erated at length on the payment of nearly eix hundred rupees, 
— a. fine which in many instances robbed them of their entire 
possessions. Yet they bore (heir persecutions with heroic forti- 
tude, and when released from imprisonment, refused to promise 
that they would abandon the worship of God. The effect was 
every where most fiivorable. " The noble, fearless teslimony," 
says Mr. Abbott, " which those prisoners bear to the truth, baa 
given their cause notoriety and character. The common people 
Apoughout the country generally look upon the new religion 
with interest at least, and whisper their sympathies with its 
suffering votaries." 

So frequent and violent were the persecutions at this period, 
Uiat the Karens began to flee in great numbers from the ruth- 
less violence which every where, in Burmah Proper, crushed 
them to the earth. They left the harvests of paddy which they 
had gathered, and the fields they could no longer cultivate in 
safety, and fled to the mountains ; and though the passes were 
watched by ofllcers and informers, in order to prevent their 
^^pnigration, yet hundreds of these persecuted Christians escaped 
^Hpt jurisdiction of their oppressors, and took refuge in Arra- 
l^fe. During the winter and spring of 1843, Mr. Abbott r&- 
B obrds the arrival of upwards of two hundred emigrant families. 
Whole villages would in this manner cross the mountains, in 
company with their paators, — bringing with them theirtuffa- 
loea and the few articles of property which they could move, 

KtruBling.to providence and the charity of their brethren for 
supply of their immediate wants. Their condition was often 
ible in the extreme, and enlisted the kindliest sympathii 
ra» only of the missionaries but also of the British residents 
the province. By Mr. Abbolt they were regarded as a part 

D scattered flock, and he exerted himself to the utmost 
r the relief of their necessities. Ho encouraged them in their 
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nfltirtions, end luded tUcm in forming new villsgee ; and at lu% 
iuetancG Capttun Fhajreithe assistant commissioner of the proi^ 
ince, sDppUed them wiUi food, allowing them a jear in which 
make their payments, without interest. Though tlius depcDif 
ent on the bounty of Btrangera, they were now secure in iL^ 
fruits of their own industry. Though they had come to a 1ml 
genial soil, they had gained the priceless privilege of freedom. 
to worship God. . 

Seldom do the checkered pages of missionary history recoi% 
a more affecting instance of persecution for conscience' eAt^ 
than that which was thus visited on these simplc-licartcd, Chri^ 
tian Karens. Iluiilcd down like the birib upon Ibrar owi 
mountains, hcaten with stripes, loaded with chains and shot il 
prisons, their infant faith was subjected to trials which tliatc^ 
Christians even in the most favored lands might not alwiJll' 
endure unharmed. Yet they wavered not. They abandooei. 
their villages and their cultivated fields. They saoriliced ihd 
property, they gave up their country nnd perilled tlieir Ut« 
but they would not resign the fnjth and doctrines whose pow< 
Ihey had experienced. They would still worshi[i God, eve 
though they were obliged to do it beneath another sky and inft- 
strange land. Their ultimate fate lends a still darker hue to 
the melancholy picture of their fiufferinga. In tlie snmmer 
after Iheir arrival, just as they had become settled in their now 
Tillages, and were beginning to enjoy the blessings of the frefl- 
dom they had so dearly won, the cholera again laid waste the 
ootmtry, and hurried these emigrant Karens by hundreds to Lba 
grave.- In the panic wliich it created many fled across llie 
mountains back to the persecuting land which tliey hftd left; 
while many more, uncared-for and unknown, perished in the 
Jungle, victims of the pestilence they sought to escape. 

From the imperfect outline thus given it is possible to form 
but a fiunt conception of the responsibilities and labors whicli 
pressed upon the solitary mbsionary who at Uiia period, from 
behind the mountains of Arracan, conducted llie entire opera- 
tions of the mission in Burmah Proper. He was ch&rge«l not 
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^ only wilh the superintendence of a wide mlasionoxy district, of 
which the inhabitants witli one accord seemed to be taming to 
Christianity, but with the care and insti-uction oi'a rising minia- 
tiy, irho were perhaps to form tlie religious opinions and habits 
of a numerous people, and also wilh the necessity of deciding the 
questions and settling the interests of infant conunaniticBJuat 
emerging from barbarism, and entering upon a career of social 
jnogtcse. His position, aa is otlen true of the naiBsionary, more 
Qum realized the classic fables that relate the deeds of the early 
dvilieers of the human race, — the founders of mytliologies, 

L tfie teachers of letters and of arts; for wilh the aid of afar 

^^nrer civilization he was shaping tlie social aad religious char- 

^^■titer of a whole people. 

But the task was too great for a single, unassisted individual. 
Aid was earnestly solicited ; but, in the straitened circumstances 
of the Board, it conld not bo sent His constitution, though 
naturally strong, was prostrated beneath the labors of his post; 
and when repeated domestic bereavement added its own poig- 
nant sorrows to the weight of ceaseless responsibility, hia health 
was gone, and ho was obliged to abandon the work he had at^ 
tempted to cany forward. During the summer of 1844, which 
was very sickly in (IM province, he had two of his children 
nrept away by the hand of death, and in the following January 
lbs. Abbott, after a brief illness, followed them to the tomb.* 
Hr. Abbott, thus broken in health and bereft of the dearest objects 
«f hia affection, finding himself no longer able to sustain the 
I kibon of the mission, was soon afterw.irds obliged to return to 
e United States in order to recruit the energies of his enfee- 
d constitution. 
* We turn now to other scenes of labor and of trial con- 
with the mission in Arraean. It was in the month of 
ttipnl, 1840, that Mr. Ivincaid, as has already been mentioned, 

Miaa Ann P. Gardner, »lir> joirod the mission at Tsvoy 
of Mr. and Mrs, Wftde. Slio resided at Tavoy, end at 
lalioiia of (ho mission, linJ «as lanrrlDd to Mr. AiboH 
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commenced the station at Akj^b. Here, amidst a. popolaticm ti 
16,000, he found a native church planted munj years before t^ 
the Englisli missionaries, and now numbering thirteen membetW 
They had been long, without any pastoral guidance or instnoi 
tion, and, amidst the evil influences of heathenism, the doctrine^ 
of the gospel had ivcU-nigh faded from their minds. The ra*-! 
nonaiy, however, assembled them togetlier and immediateijr' 
GEtabUshed religious meetings for their inslruetion, asd soov 
had the happiness of seeing around him a lai^ congregation^' 
some of whom were eagerly inquiring I'espccting the newte>- 
ligion. Among these were several persons of superior edni»i 
tion and of high standing ; and one especially who several yeai^ 
before had been appointed by the king at Ava, on account ef' 
his attainmenlB.in Buddhist leai-ning, to go to Amtcan as a nus-- 
sionary, to explain the sacred books to the priests and the peoplA 
of the province. Duiiiig the first summer"of his residence 
Akyab Mr. Kinc^d baptized tliree native converts, and ym- 
daily instructing about thirty others, who professed to believe flw 
gospel, but in the judgment of the missionary were not sutlidently' 
established to receive l>aptism. The baptism of several peisona 
of influence at Akyab called forth a violent opposition trvBb 
many of the priests and their followers. Those who visited tlift> . 
missionaries or read their books were obliged to encounter tbf 
utmost hostility and scorn from their neighbors and Mends, «aSk 
were often threatened and sometimes assaulted with i 
violence. The church gradually increased in spile of all oppCM' 
sition, and another was planted at Crud% an out-stntion fi¥»l 
days' journey from Akyab, at which twelve persona were sooU 
baptized. < i 

In May, 1841,Mr. Kincaid was visited by a chief and sevenl 
members of the tribe of Kemmees, a race inhabiting the moon^ 
tains, and resembling in habits and appearance the Kyens Mi4k 
Karens. He was known as the " mounlain chief," and was tV 
the head of several subordinate dans and petty chiefe, Thfj' 
listened to the conversation of the missionary in the Buripaif 
tongue, and retired with tlieir barbarian indiffiM%nce, aeemiogl]) 



■hdistorbed by tLo doctrincB which they had hoard. Ailer a 
Bhw months, Iiowevcr, Mr. Kincaid received a communicatioa 
«gBed by " Chetzo, the mountain chief," and by thirteen suhor- 
dinate chiefs, stating that they had thought of the new religion, 
and that, as their [«ople were ignorant, they desired them " to 
know the true God and tc be tiiught the true boot." The com- 
municAtiun also contained the names of two hundred and aev- 
enty-tliree children, whom they would place at school if he 
would come to their mountains. The request was repeated a 
httle time afler, hy the principal chief in person, who came to 
the missioa house with a large retinue, just as Mi'. Einciud 
and Mr, Stilson were setting out on a journey to the Kemraee 
villagea. He hastened back with the utmost joy to prepare for 
their reception. So great was his interest in their visit and so 
strong his desire to have them remain, that when the mission- 
aries arrived, five days after his return, they found to their 
surprise a zayat erected for their accnmmodntion, and supplied 
gjath many of tlie articles of comfort which the chief had seen 
^■fty in the mission house at Akyab. 

^fVhe Eemmees, like tlie Karens, though in a fiur more limitod 
I- icnse, seemed to be prepared, by their traditions and tlieir sensi- 
bility to moral truth, to receive the gospel. The chief offered 
to build a house for the permanent residence of the mission- 
(, but they were unable to remain. A few months after- 
), however, Messrs. Kincaid and Stilson, at different dales, 
D visited this mountain people ; and the latter in the course 
Kk brief residence studied their language, and tindiiig-it almost 
with the Eyea which he had already mastered, he pajv 
Hj reduced its elements to writing.* But the sickness of his 

• This MdDOtion hna been carried still further by Sir. Stilaon, who haa ra- 
cendy proparGd and printed a spelling book and A CbristiBii reading book In 
the lEUigUBgB of Ilia Kemmees. They were Tiaited in 184B by Mr. IngaUs, and 
ti»e fonnd no actlva fticud ia Mr. Cniwfuid, the English CommiBaioDer iu 
Arroonn. By him they liaTa been relieved from the tyranny of Barman mag- 
iitralea, and a Christian head man, of their own race, has bcnn placed over 
Itiem. Sevoral of [hem luLVO already embraced ChrittiBDity, and as a poople 
' ing Held far miuiuuary Ubor. 
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fumily ctira|iel]e(l him to return to Akyab; and fVom the 
cftuse bolli Mr, and Mrs. Kineaid were required, a few monfliS 
lalcr, to leave their post in the mission and go to Calcutta, and 
anerwBTtb to sail fur the United States. Mr. Stilson 
obU^'d to oceupy the station at Akjab, and abandon his desigoP' 
of preaching lo tlie mountain chief and his numerous clans df 
subject KemmecB, who represented themselves as all readj to 
learn " the wisdom of the true book." 

Still darker clouds, however, were now lowering around thftj 
mission, and heavier misfortunes were about to befall its int* 
eats. Mr. and Mrs. Coinstock had, since 1S40, been living —^— 
Bamrce, with Mr. and Mrs. Stilson for their Occasional coadjif 
lore, assiduously engaged in the prosecution of tho mission 
which they were the earliest pioneers. Ilere, though hot 
had been ndmitteJ lo the church by bapd^m, they had 
many most encouraging indications, and were anticipating 
other fruits of tlicir labors, when, in the mouth of April, ISlSf 
Mrs. Comstock fell a vii;tim to an epidemic then prevailing W^ 
thclown. Two of her children were soon after hurried away 
the same destroyer ; and at the end of a year, in April, 
the unfortunate mission was aflUcted with tite severest loss 
could sustain, in the death of Mr. Ckimslock himself. He H 
a missionary of superior education and of the noblest qualiti 
of character, and during the nine years uf his residence 
Arracan had been distinguished for Ida wisdom, fidelity, a 
useful labors. In addition to his services in the mission, he b 
nearly completed an elaborate work on the condition of th^ 
province and its inhabitants, and ihe changes which had been 
wrought by the missionaries and the English residents.* He 
died at the age of thirty -five, ere he had reached the meridian 
of his days, just at the period when the mission, already para- 
lyzed by repealed bereavements, seemed most to need the sei^ 

* A part of this work iins beca pnbliehed in the Joiimal of tho Ainarictii 
Orientttl Socloty, with tbfl tillo of " Notes on Arnkar," imd ill the Ameriwui 
Baptist MIssIonmy MngoEine, vol. xxtii, p. 3T5, and Las beoa aJrewljr nf^mul 
to oo a pteceiUiiK page- 
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vices and tite counsels which bis souDd discretion and long ex- 
[lerieDce so well £tted him to bestow. 

Thus, one after another, had tlie missionaries of Arracan dis- 
appeared from the fields of their labor, until, at the beginning 
of 1845, Mr. and Mrs. Stibon found themselves alone, in the 
entire province, — the solitary conductors of amission which had 
created the highest interest, and which still needed only addi- 
tional laborers to insure for it the noblest results. 

The two principal stations of the loission in the Tenasserint 
provinces were at Mauhnain and at Tavoy. These had now 
become so extensive and had spread their branches so widely 
from the central location, as henceforth to be designated ia the 
reports of the Board as independent missions. At Maulmain 
there were residing in 1840, Messrs. Judaon, Howard, Stevens, 
Osgood and Simons, in connection with the Burman department, 
and Mr. Yinton, in connection with the Earen department of 
the million. The wives of the missionaries wore usually ac- 
tively employed in the schools, some for the Karens and others 
for the Burmans. At Amherst was a secondary station, at which 
Mr. Uaswell was still engaged in preaching to the Talings, or 
Feguans, in translating the New Testament into their language, 
and superintending the schools which with Mrs. Uaswell he had 
eBtablished among them. Around Maulmain were now seven 
other subordinate stations, all for the Karens, which were under 
the charge of native assistants, though visited by the missiona- 
ries at least onee during eycry dry season. The number of 
churclies thus connected with what was now called the Maulmain 
Mission, was seven, contiuning in all four hundred and iitly-four 
members. 

At Tavoy, though there was a small Burman church, yet the 
missionaries were almost exclusively devoted to labora among 
Uie Karen population. There were now dwelling there only 
Messrs. "Wade and Mason with their wives ; Mr. and Mrs. Ben- 
nett being absent on a visit to the United States, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Hancock having been recently obliged to abandon the mia- 
Bion. Around Tavoy were eight out-stations, all of them having 
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diurchcs whose memliers now numbered four hundred and sf 
onty-three. The cburchat Matali alone contauied three hundni 
and ten. In connection with ibis mig^on also wiis the impor* 
tant station at Morgui, where Mr. Ingalls, a, preacher in Burinm^ 
and Mr. JBraj-tou, a preacher in Pwo Karen, with their wiva^ 
had been residing since the beginning of 1839. In the vicini^ 
of Mergui, and under the care of its mtsslonariea, were a 
eight out^tations with eix churches, numbering in all one hi 
dred and thirty-one members. The most flouriahing of tfaesi 
stations was at Eabin, whoso church now numbered seventy-^K 
members. Under the direction of the missionaries at Maulm^ 
were thirty native assistant?, and seven Bcliools of ( 
grades, for a population of several difl'erent races ; and in 
tion witli the mission at Tavoy were sixteen sohoola, neafly rf 
for Karens, and twenty native assistants. Several of the Kbad 
aRdthenssistantdliowover, both atTavoyandatMaulmain,wtf 
BOpportcd by the contributions of miesionary societies in th«s 
cities, or by benevolent individuals residing there. Fiom then 
aourcos was derived a yearly revenue of from two to three ll 
sand rupees,* contributed in great part by the English ofGi 
and residents, but yet in no insigni£cant degree by the nati? 
Christians themselves. 

Of the missionaries to the Burmans, Mr. Osgood was mHul 
occupied with llie labors of the press and the superinteodBiri 
of the financial concerns of the mission. Mr. Stevens, in add 
tion to his charge of tlie UieoIogicaU school, was pastor of tt 
churcli of Pwo Karens at Dong-yahn, and in connection wS 
Mr. .Simons and Mr. Howard, who had charge of the oda 
schools at Maulmuio, preached in the chapel of the Englil 
church, wliich was composed of soldiers of the regiment al] 
tioned tliere. Dr. Judson, though in enfeebled health, still i 
voted his principal attention to a careful revision of the Bniml 
Bible, preached once on a Sabbath — all tliat his strength wod 

* In tlie yciir eniling Jnly 1, 1346, llie Maulnmin Sooiaty alone caatdbntl 
to the nJeEiDD up^(lIIda of dx thonsmul rapecs, aearlytvro thouund cilH M 
dred dollars. 
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allow — to the Barman church, and superintended the lahors 
of the preacMng assistants, who were employed among the Bur- 
xnan population of the town and the neighboring villages. This 
disposition of their labors left not a single missionary free from 
other engagements, and able to give his undivided attention to 
tlie work of preaching to the Burmans. 

The Eiiren missionaries, both at Maulmain and at Tavoy, 
though having schools and the preparation of books constantly 
in charge, were yet able, from the circumstances in which they 
were placed and the character of the people to whom they 
ministered, to bestow a larger portion of their time and atten- 
tion upon their chosen work of preaching the gospel; and, 
according to the plan which has been already explained, they 
spent the dry season of each year abroad among the villages and 
chorches of the jungle ; while in the rainy season tbey resided in 
town, teaching at the schools, writing for the press, and preaching 
on the Sabbath and on other stated days of every week. This 
constant proclamation of the gospel by the preacher's own voice 
is undoubtedly the instrumentality which, before all others, is 
most blessed of Heaven for the conversion and religious in- 
straction of mankind ; and the fact has been singularly illustrated 
in every year's experience of the mission to the Karens. 

Of the revision of the Burman Bible, which had long en- 
giosied his attention. Dr. Judson remarks that it cost him more 
time and labor than the first translation. In prosecuting the 
task he availed himself of the latest and best works of biblical 
criticism, and spared no pains in selecting and incorporating in 
the new edition the most approved results of the labors of Eu- 
ropean and American philologists. Seldom, we may well be- 
lieve, has a translation of the word of Glod been accomplished 
with greater fidelity, or in a manner better fitted to bring the 
unadulterated truth of revelation in contact with the mind of a 
numerous people. Hitherto they have despised and rejected it ; 
but the day is not distant when they will receive it as a most 
precious gift, and write the name of the venerable translator 
amoDs: those of their most honored benefactors. The last sheet 
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of the revised tranfilation was committed lo the press In 
1840 ; and a few montha aitee its compliition Dr. Judaon, fii 
his health eeriously impiured, made a voyage with his fanii^ 
the lale of France. He was absent nearly a year, and 
with renewed atrenglh in December, 18il, and soon after etH 
cd upon awork wliich he had long beea meditating, — the pi 
aration of a Dictionary in English and Burmesejfor the pi 
of fiicilitating the acquisition of both these languages. It w 
undertaken in accordance with the repeated request of l! 
Board, and at the insiance of missionaries and others who h 
encountered the difficulties usually presented, especially in t 
quiring the Burman tongue. 

The Burman Theological School at Maulmain, whose ma 
hers had always been less numerous than was anticipated at! 
commencement, was suspended at the close of tis session in 184 
in coDsequenco in part of the email number of its pupilei, I 
more especially on account of tlie limited finances of the m 
sion ; and from this cause several other schools were also dad 
at Uic same time. The Theological School was roiipened.int 
summer of 1844, but with only six Burman ciindidates ibr ( 
ministry. During the interval in which the school was si 
pended Mr. Stevens, in addition to his other duties, devoted hii 
self to editing a monthly journal in Burmese, designed especiid 
for the native Christians. It was found to subserve an irapi 
tout purjTOse in exciting the interest of the people and difTn^ 
valuable information, and is still continued under the title of ( 
~" Religious Herald." A similar journal, the " Morning BtiG 
was commenced for the Karens at Tavoy, in 1843, and t 
been sustained with equal bonefiL 

But amidst these efibrta of unwearied zeal, and this coasdt 
emplojTnent of learning and ability, of labor and money, in t 
Burman department of the mission, the people for whom tb 
were all designed, it must still he confessed, continued to rejf 
ChrisHanity, and to cling with their wonted tenacity to the i 
peratitions which enslaved them. The Karens on tlie conim 
though furnished wilh less exoensive means of inatrttelil 
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were still accepting tie gospel; and in city and jungle, in the 
valleys and on the mountiuiii*, tUixjugliout llio provinces tif 
Tenasaerira, were now to be met Cliristian families growing in 
the knowledge of the triitli, and making constiutt progress in the 
kindly charities and domeatic comforts of civilized life. The 
officers of the East India Company every where favored tlie 
arrangements which wei^e adopted for their social advancement, 
by protecting them from nioleslatioa and injustice, and appoint- 
ing their more intelligent cliiefa to petty offices in the govern- 
ment of the country. Under the intlueuce of the efforts which 
were thus made, and of tlio freedom which they enjoyed, their 
progress in industry, temperance, neatness and thrift was very 
remarkable. The entire New Testament was not printed in 
their language till near the close of 1843 ; yet long before this 
time, their churches bod become so numerous in many districts 
of Brilish Bnrinah, aa far to transcead tlie ability of the 
misaionaries to give them the attention and the insti'uction which 
they required. Hoth the churches and the schools that were 
connected with "them were of necessity left almost entirely to 
the caro of assistants who, though the best that could be se- 
lected, yet themselves oflon required ecarcely less inatruction 
kgpd enpervisien than tlieir pupils and Jlocks. 
^Kllie need of a seminary, efipecially for the trying of pre-ach- 
B|b for the Karens, had now become most urgent, and was 
atrongiy set forth in all the communicQliofte of the miEsionaries, 
Classes of native assistants had been formed at diScrent periods 
and instructed by Mr. Abbott at Sandoway, by Mr. Vinton at 
Mnulmain, and by Mr, Mason and olhers at Tavoy. But with ihe 
numerous other duties constantly pressing upon these missionaries, 
lilde could be done for the theological education of (he assistants ; 
and many of them had enlcrcd upon their labors with no more 
knowledge of letters than they had been able to obtain in six 
months' or a year's residence at school. These men, amidst all the 
imperfections of their training, proved themselves faithful, labo- 
rious and successful ; yet they were destitute of the knowledge 
and discipline, the energy and judgment, which mental training 
IG 
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alone ctui give, and which aro indispensable in forming 
Cbmttnn character of a people just learning their first lessuDsf 
tho gospel. 

These views were fully presented to tlie Board at its meeik 
in 1843, and though its treasury was still embarrassed, it wl 
determined immediately to attempt to supply this mast pressoi 
necessity. In resolutions, which were then adopted, the Actil 
Board were instructed " to direct speciBl attention to the WOI 
of diffusing among the Karens the blessings of educatiwi, audi 
take immediate measures to furnish the native assistants aiui 
that people with such theological education as will enable tha 
most successfully to preach the gospel among the heathen." i 
these circumstances the Acting Board, impressed with tt» ■ 
cessity of having experienced men designated to a serriGe^ 
important to all the future interests of the Karen people, inUB 
diately opened a correspondence with the Eev. J. G. Binsa 
pastor of the First Baptist Church in Savannah, Ga., and il 
vitcd him to enter tlie service of the Board as a missionar 
He yielded to the solicitation, and was appointed to the cliaig 
of the Karen Theological School at Mauhnain. At rM 
the same tune, Eev. E. B. Bullard, jia^tor of tho ohunib- 
Foxborough, Mass., decided to relinquish his parish, and nf^ 
himself lo the Board as a missionary to Burmah. He was ib 
readily and thankfully ncecpled, and appointed lo labor ■ 
preacher and a transTator among the Pwo Karens at Dwiff- 
and its vicinity. They sailed from Boston, with their vnttSt 
November, 1843, and with Ihem also Mr. T. S. 
printer, Mrs. Ranney, and Misa Julia A. Lathrop, all ap^ 
to reside at Tavoy, and to aid the suffering miss 
Karens. These were followed in the succeeding auttunn ■! 
Rev. E. B. Cross, appointed to tho charge of the Iheolt^ 
school at Tavoy, who, with his wife, sailed from Boston in 
tober, 1844, and arrivedat Maulmainin the following Febraa 

Thus were a portion of the wants of this most interest 
mission happily supplied ; and though the early return of i 
Lathrop, occasioned by her loss of health, and the | 
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death of Mr. Bullard, have blighted many of the hopes raised 
by this arrivnl of efli:;ient helpers, yet the iabora of the others 
have slrcngthencd the Imnda of their brethren, and opened a 
brighter prospect to the Karen churches scattered over the jun- 
gle of Curmah. 

A new impulse was also at this time given to the improve- 
ment of the Karens at Mergui, by the very hberal and well- 
directed measurea of Mjyor Broadfoot, then just appointed com- 
missioner of the province. He aimed, in jjl his official acts, to 
raise their race from degradation and servitude, to reward with 
suitable promotion, industry and intelligence, and to awaken 
within them a cooiidence in themselves and an aspiration for a 
higher and more independent position. The missionaries too 
bad the happiness of witnessing the most beneficent reanlla fol- 
lowing from their labors. The cliurches constantly increased 
in numbers, and the native Christians, beneath the approving 
smile of tlie government, were assiduous in their endeavors to 
acquire useful knowledge and to form worthy characters. 

Among tlie islands that line the coast between Mergui and 
Penang were found a singular people, known as the Selongs, 
resembling the Karens, hut far more ignorant and degraded, 
and often made the sport and the prey of their more powerful 
neighlKirs. They were visited several times by Mr. Brayton, 
in 1848, by whom many of them were baptized and formed 
into a church ; and in the following year their peculiar dialect 
was reduced to writing by Mr. Stevens, at the request of Major 
Bniadfoot, who contributed a ihousaiid rupees in aid of the 
object, and for the establishment of schools for their instruction. 

In all this time no miaaionnry had resided at Rangoon. Mr. 
Abbott at Sandoway liad attempted to maintain a communication 
with the native Cliristians, but in consequence of tlie great dis- 
tance and the ceaseless espionage of the government be had not 
boon snccesaful. The station was visited by Mr. Vinton in 1 842, 
and again in 1844 by the same missionary, in company 
Messrs. Stevens and Ing.-ills, — in tlie latter inslancc for tbo 
purpose of deciding on tho expediency of reestablishing tbo 
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mission there. The church was still under the charge of 
Burman pasU>r, Ko ThuL-a, though langukbing in the absenm 
of the icachere, and cxjwsed tu the combined Assaults and eifl, 
artiUoea both of Buddhiet and of Koman Catholic pricsU. Bfc 
tnombeM, however, had remained faithful, though many via- 
liad formerly met with them at their places of worahip had beaa 
lurneil by evil influences away from their company. Twebfti 
Karens were baptized in one of those visits, and the hopes ati. 
fiuth of the little band of Christians were greatly strengtlienaii 
by the sympathy and instructions of the missionaries, wtio, lliqr 
had been told by their foes, " had taught them a false religicfl^ 
and then abandoned them." It was, however, regarded as itJlli 
inexpedient for them to allempt agiun, at piesent, to re^deat* 
Rangoon, notwithstanduig the many evils attendant on tltttC^ 
absence, and they were compelled rcluclantly to withdraw lilb 
some change should be effected in the cruel and persecotiafr 
policy adopted by the government. 

In 1842 the health of Rev. Dr. Bolles bad become too bfitfli 
to admit of his dischnt^ng all his duties as one of the corres- 
ponding secretaries, an office which he had held since the remov- 
al of the Board to Boston in 1824, and Uev. Robert E. FaItiKiD,f 
i>. I), was appointed associate secretary, in addition to Rev. Solo- 
mon Peek, who had been appointed in 1835. In Soptemberof 
that year, soon afler Dr. Pattison had entered upon the dutiesof 
his office. Dr. Bolles finding his health still declining tendered 
his resignation to the Board. It was accepted by them witli ^ 
sensibility due to his long and faithful services ; and tliougb hft 
was i-eleased from all official i-csponsibility he was requesiel 
stilt to retain Ids post at llie missionary rooms, and to render 1^ 
the otlicr secretaries such aid and counsel as his eufeeWea 
healtli might allow. He, however, soon found it necessary ■" 
withdraw entirely from all conneciion witli the Board, for ifi* 
malady with which he was afflicted pressed heavily upon hiiO' 
His lii'e'a work was done ; and lie was waiting but a brief inter- 
val of calm reflection anil Christian hope ere he entered upo" 
the scenes of & higher existence. After a lingering illness, is 
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Cat Boston, Januai? 5, 1844, in the Bixty-fifth year of Iiis 
He bad been an officer of the Board for twenty years, 
and for nearly Bcrenteea years bad heldthe office of Correspond- 
ing Secretary. Under his judicious management the enterprise 
of foreign missions had steadily advanced, until it had now he- 
me the most important charity of the Baptist denomination in 
merica. His gentle Bpirit and amiable manners had won 
biends for the cause among all classes of people, — while the 
B ChriaUan counsels, which went forth in his correspondence 
» the retirement of the secretary's oltice, had shaped the 
[rij character of the missions which had been planted in tfie 
Ft distant lands. The tributes which have been paid to his 
mory, by those who knew him best, bespeak his exalted 
; but the noblest monument of his life and character is the 
I of the enterprise which be t 
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' DtraiNG the entire period whose events we Iiave narrated in 
e foregoing chapter, the treasury was constantly embarrassed 
f the want of sulTicient funds, and the action of the Board 
8 in consequence straitened and confined. Many of the mis- 
iS were suffering for the want of reinforcement or from the 

• For a delineation of the oliamcler of Dr. Bolles, and a full record of iiis 
HTTiccs, He a Diacoorso dcliTCred at his funeral Iiy Rev. Dsjiiel S!iarp,D. D. 
Ute, American Bspti^t Missionary Magazine, vol. xxir, p. 19. 
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cuilailmeni of llieir Hupplie<(, and some even were on the | 
of being iLliandoiicd. Tliis embiirraasment arose in part 604 
the iiiiancial preasure wliich at that tiiue spread over tlie wtoll 
countiy, and uf L'oursc curtailed Uie cliaritica of all classes 4 
tlie people ; but also, nnd it is to be feared to a still greitet 
extent, from tbe dissciisioDs which had sprung up in 
portions of the Union respecting the institution of slaverfif 
the Southern States. 4 

The great question whether Christianity sanctions the bol^ 
ing of slaves had long been debated through the country U 
was BOW agitating the entire Chiistian community. Amoi 
tlie Baptists, as well as amoug several other dcnominationB, it 
was inunediately blended with the action of each o 
great national societies. Many individuals and a fe 
in the Korlh had already refiiaed to contribute to the treasu) 
of the Convention, alleging as the reason their nnwilliDgnBB| 
to mingle their funds witli those derived from the holders M 
slaves. At length the Alabama State Convention addressed U 
the Acting Board a series of resolutions, dedaring their yi 
concerning their own rights and inmiunities, and demandbgu 
" explicit avowal that slaveholders are eligible and entitled' 
equally witli non-slaveholders " to any ajipoinLments, eitha B| 
agents or as missionaries, in the ^ft of the Board. To (Hi 
communication the Acting Board replied, that in the prinaqi(> 
contahied in the i^esolutions they fully eoncnrred, — that all ll* 
members of llie Convention, aJilie from the South and the Nortlii 
whether slaveholders or not, were unquestionably entitled W,' 
all the privileges and immunities which the conslitution g 
ed or permitted ; — but that the constitution of itself guartuitiaJ 
to no one the right to be appointed to any office, agency <jl 
misaion ; that tlie appointing power was conferred solely tipi4 
the Board, they holding themselves accountable to the ConveK 
lion for its discreet and faithful esereise. With respect, ho** 
ever, to tlie immediate question winch was implied in the ri 
lutions, whether a person holding slaves, but possessing in olhtf 
TeEpccts the requiiiile qualiiiculious, would be appointed u 
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aioiiary, the Acting Board explicitlj declared, that '^ if any one 
should offer himself as a misdionary having slaves, and should 
insist on retaining them as his property, they could not appoint 
liim.'' 

So soon as this declaration was made public, the churches in 
all the Southern States withdrew from the Convention and 
fbrmed a separate organization, adopting as a title ^' The South- 
em Baptist Convention." In this state of things it was deemed 
necessary that the friends of missions in the Baptist denomina- 
tion in other parts of the country should organize themselves 
anew, under a constitution better adapted to their altered cir- 
oomstances. A special meeting of the Board of Managers was 
aoooidingly held at Philadelphia, in September, 1845, at which 
it was determined ^< to request the President of the General 
Convention to call an extra session of that body, to be held in 
the Baptist Tabernacle in the city of New York, on the third 
Wednesday of November next, at 10 o'clock, a. m." The Con- 
vention assembled agreeably to the summons of its President ; 
and after a full consideration of the imperfections of its present 
organization, entered upon the work of forming a new constitu- 
tion that should be better suited to the high ends^to be accom- 
plished by a missionary body. The Convention had hitherto 
been composed of triennial members who individually contributed 
the som of one hundred dollars each year, or who were elected as 
members or delegates by churches or societies contributing that 
sum. It was proposed in its reorganization to limit its opera- 
tions to one object, and to hav^ it henceforth composed of actual 
and permanent members, who should be admitted on payment to 
the treasury at any one time of the sum of one hundred dollars. 

A constitution embodying this provision was framed and 
adopted by the Convention, and arrangements were made for 
procuring, from the legislature of Pennsylvania, such modifica- 
tions of the original charter as were required by the changes 
which had been introduced in its organization ; and also, as the 
property of the association was principally at Boston, to procui*e 
fiom (he legislature of Massachusetts an additional charter of 
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incorporation. These and other necessary legal measures Lav- 
ing been accorajiliahBd, the Convention with ita modified charlw 
and its new organizatiun went into operatioa in May, 181G, 
under the name of the " American Baptist MissiONiEr Um- 
iQS," The debt of tlie CouTcntion, amounting to forty thousaod 
dollars, wm fully provided for by a Eubacription wbich waa 
completed before that lime 5 and all ita property, together with 
its engagements and habililies, was iranfiferrcd to the Unioci, 
Rer. Mr. Shuck, of the mission in CiiJaa, entered the service 
of the Southern Convention, while all the other missionariea 
continued their connection with the Missionary Union.* 

Thus amicably and honorably was accomplished a local equ- 
ration of the Baptists of the South and the North, which hadr 
been anticipated only with apprehension and alarm by muiy 
of the wisest and most patriotic members of our communicin in' 
both parts of the country. Such a separation could not be otheP 
than painful, for it drew a dividing line between those who haff 
from the beginning been warm personal friends, and effidenf 
fellow-laborers in the sacred work of giving the gospel to the 
heathen. The bad consequences, however, which were anticb' 
paled from it, the social disunion and strife which were deemed' 
likely to ensue, have thus far been averted, and the 
true piety and ihe enterprise of Christian missions have appui 
rently suffered nu material detriment. Each missionni^ 01 
ization is now engaged in its appropriate sphere, without rivalrri 
r opposition, in promoting a common object and advancing v 
common interest of the human race. The churches which 
connected with each arc learning ii loftier piety and pracdsing 
a larger liberality than ever before; and we may well indulgo 
the animating hope that, in the overrnliug providence of God, 
this event, which at first seemed fraught with disaster and strife, 
will be made to contrihnte to the more rapid advancement of 
the Redeemer's kingilom on the earth, 

• For dat^ls ralaOng to tLea. 
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At the special meeting of the Convention whidi was held at 
Hew Yorlc, in November, 18i5, was present the Hev, Dr. 
Adoniram Judson of Burmah, who a few weeks before hatl 
»mved in his native land, after an absence of thirty-three years. 
The venerable missionary was introduced to the Convention in 
an impressive manner, by Rev. Ur. Cone, one of the oldest 
members of the Board who were present, and was welcomed 
by its President, Eev. Dr. Wayland, in an address of great 
eloquence and beauty, to which, with a feeble voice, he made a 
brief but touching response. The scene was one of subduing 
interejst, and will never bo forgotten by those who beheld it 
Hundreds were gazing for the first time upon one, the stoxy of 
whose laboi'9 and sorrows and sufieringri hud been ihmiliar to 
them from childhood, and whose name they had been accustomed 
to utter ivith reverence and affection as that of the pioneer 
and father of American missions to the heathen. Tlicy recalled 
ihe scenes of toil and privation through which he had passed, 
^^Afty remembered the loved ones with whom he had been con- 
^Bttpted, and their bosoms swelled with irrepressible emotions of 
^Bpa^tode and delight 

B To the missionary himself the speciacle roust have been still 

more tmpreasive. He had been absent for more than thirty 

years, the life-time of an entire generation, dwelling among a 

heathen people, studying and speaking strange languages ; and 

now, for die first time in liis life he was standing among the 

brethren and friends on whom he had long leaned for support, 

but whose faces he had never before scon. He was in the 

land of liis birth, — but how changed from all the recollections 

which dwelt in his mind ! Art, commerce, civilization and 

Chnsljianity had multiplied (heir wondrous triumphs over every 

KMKit with which he was once familiar, tOl he might well doubt 

^H(e reality of tho scene on wbich he gazed, and believe himself 

^^^the sulycct of some supernatural illusion or wild and magical 

dream." 

He had embarked at Maulmain in April, 1845, in company 
will) Hra. Judson, whose health had so far declined as to 
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.no hope of recovery save by a voyage beyond the 
Beluctandy, yet in obedience to the promptings of 
and duty, he set liis ftkce Unvards the belo\cd land he hod tliougbl 
never to revisiL In order to continue the preparation of ibe 
Bunnan Diotionory, in which he had been long engaged, te 
took with him two assistants who were in his employ, intending 
to devote a portion of every day during the voyage to the proeeoa^ 
tion of his task. The health of Mrs. Judaon be^u speedily tft 
improve beneath the bracing airs of the ocean, and 
at the Isle of France he sent back the assistants to Maalmwn, 
intending himself to rclum eoon after. But tlie hopes of 
Mrs. Judaon's restoration proved illusory. She grew constantly 
feebler as they proceeded on tlic voyage, till, on arriving at St' 
Helena, she died on ship-board, September 1, 1845. Her i»- 
mains were carried on shore and entombed the same evening, 
amidst the tcndcrest demonstrations of sympathy and respect^ 
from Christian friends and residents of the island. Early on 
the following day the solitary missionary, iviih his threaeldeal 
children who Imd accomj)anied their parents from MaulmaiO,- 
pursued his voyage to his native land, and arrived at Boston Ml 
the 15th of October. ' 

His arrival at Bosfon was greeted by the officeraof the 
and by the ministers and churches of tliat city with the liveliew 
interest and delight. At a public meeting which was held tai 
the following day, ho was welcomed back to his native land by 
Eev. Dr. Sharp, tlie President of the Board, in a touching sA 
dress which uttered the sympatliies of a crowded auditory; ein 
Uar greetings were offered him in Other cities which he vi^lei 
and in every part of the eountry he waa received with aa ii 
tercst and respect such as are seldom publicly accorded to a 
eon of merely private station. These manifeslaliona of 
were not confined to the religious denomination to which he 
longs ! members of every Ohristian communion and citizenB 
every rank were eager to do honoi- to Ihe man who 
so mmiy titles to public veneration and gratitude ; who hi 
toiled and suffered, as iew of the present generation have evi 
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done, for the benefit of his race and the spread of the gospel in 
the world. It was no sectarian adulation offered to a distin- 
goished name, but rather the natural homage which Christian 
civilization pajs to the cause of Christian philanthropy ; the 
instinctive admiration of an intelligent and religious people for 
Ihe character of one who has proved himself a great benefactor 
of mankind. The lesson is not without its value to the aspirants 
for renown. His life had been that of the self-denying mission- 
aiy of the cross ; his sphere of duty had been far removed from 
that in which honor and distinction are wont to bestow their 
glittering rewards, yet without intending it, he had won them aU, 
and that in the largest measure. For not the scholar who has 
adorned the literature of his age, not the statesman who has 
guided by his eloquence the counsels of a senate, has ever gained 
for himself the sincerer respect of his countrymen, or secured 
finr his name a more honorable place in the annals of fame. 

Dr. Judson remained in the United States till the following 
'July ; and though he was unable to address public assemblies, yet 
the influence of his presence at two meetings of the Convention 
and in the social circles of many different cities, largely contrib- 
uted to the increase and developement of an interest in the mis- 
sioDB which he represented. In June, 1846, he was married to 
Miss Emily Chubbuck of Hamilton, N. Y., and on the eleventh 
of July he set sail from Boston on his return to Maulmain, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Judson, by Rev. Messrs. Harris and Beecher 
and their wives, and Miss Lydia Lillybridge. Mr. and Mrs. 
Harris were appointed to the Karen department of the Maul- 
main mission ; Mr. and Mrs. Beecher were to go to Arracan, 
while Miss Lillybridge was to be associated with Dr. and Mrs. 
Judson as a teacher in the Burman department of the mission. 
The missionaries arrived at the port of their destination on the 
fifth of December, and in due time repaired to the spheres of 
duty severally assigned them. 

I>iiring the absence of Dr. Judson, Mrs. Mason and Mrs. In- 
galls had been removed by death, Mr. Simons had returned to 
the United States, and Mr. and Mrs. Osgood had retired from 
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nment of tl 



the mission in conGeqiience of ill heallb.* A oluuige-^ 
great importance !m<l nUo taken place iu the govGrnment ol 
Burtnan empire. Tlie brutal and lyrunnical moiitmih, Tha 
■waddy, who usurped the throne in 1837, Lad been driven fr 
power by his owu ministers, and a regency had been fom 
which, it was hoped by the missionaries, woald no longer him 
their attempts to rcestiiblish tiio mission in Burmah Fropv 
A few weeks after his arrival, Dr. Judson repaired ti " 
in order to ascertmn tlie disposition of the nev government wi( 
respect to the promulgation of Clirialianity. -Afier a brief via 
he retnmed to Manlmain, for the purpose of carrying Mra.Jo^ 
Bon with him to Rangoon. They continued to reside therein^ 
February 1847 to the following September, but without ra| 
countenance either from the local or the imperial govcnunenC 
The little Burman church was much scotlered, and, beneath tfa 
ceaseless vigilance of priests and officers, few ventured to aEsefl 
bic for worship, and none came to inquire concerning the dw- 
trinea of Christ. Dr. Judson, however, baptized two ^ 
converts, and was gradually gathering together the scattend 
disciples, when he learned that a private order had been ie 
to watch the missionary's house, and "apprehend any whom 
be liable to the charge of favoring Jesus Christ's religion." 13|l 
Eervieea on the Sabbath were immediately discontinued, and^ 
determined to proceed to Ava in order once more to solicit tc 
ration from the imperial government. But the funds then St 
the treasury of the mission at Maulmain were insulBdent.) 
meet the expense. The visit to the capital was therefore tefl 
porarily abandoned, and Dr. and Mrs. Judson soon relumed^ 
their post at Maulmain, ■where they have since continued I 
reside. 

In May, 1845, Eev. Dr. Pattison, Corresponding Sccreto^J 
for the Home Department, resigned the office. Its duties » 

* Mp. Mmon wfiif alao oblJEod to laavs Tavoy on acoount of er 
He cmbnrkfld foe Oio United SlflteB.biilmi reaching CalcutU found hifl 0( 
tution BO (Ur recrnited that lie roturned to Maulmiun in May, ISiT, and b 
B^iu at hie station at Tavoy. 
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discharged by Rev. Mr. Peck, the Corresponding Secretary for 
the Foreign Department, until May 1846, when Rev. Edward 
Bright, jr., was chosen Assistant Corresponding Secretary, and 
assigned to the same executive post which had been before filled 
by Dr. Pattison. Mr. Bright has since been elected to the office 
of Corresponding Secretary for the Home Department. In 
Jnne, 1845, Mr. Richard E. Eddy was . appointed Assistant 
Treasarer in the place of Mr. Levi Farwell deceased; and 
Bubseqaently, in September, 1846, was chosen Treasurer on 
the resignation of Hon. Heman Lincoln, who had held the office 
for twenty-two years, and during the whole period had fulfilled 
its obligations and borne its responsibilities without pecuniary 
oompensation. 

Mr. Abbott lefi the United States on his return to Arracan 
In August, 1847.* Proceeding by the way of England, he has- 
tened by the overland route to Calcutta, where he arrived No- 
Tember 4th, and reached Sandoway early in December. He 
made his journey thus rapidly in order to be able to fulfill an 
engagement with the native assistants attached to his station, — 
that if his life was spared he would meet them in January, 
1848, at Ong-kyoung, the place atVhich he parted from them 
three years before. Immediately on his arrival he sent abroad 
a circular announcing his return, and appointing the meeting 
which had been agreed upon. Li January, Mr. Abbott accom- 
panied by Rev. Mr. Beecher repaired to Ong-kyoung, where 
he met the assistants and a large number of Christian Karens. 
The meeting was one of unusual interest. The pastors ahd 
preachers whom he had left in charge of the churches scattered 
over this district of Arracan and the neighboring portion of 
Bormah Proper, reported the condition of their several fiocks. 

♦ The Ti«it of Mr. Abbott to this country was productive of unusually 
benefioifll results. He was fresh from the field of a most interesting mission, 
and in many churches, over all the land, he narrated the thrilling story of the 
gnffering yet faithful Karens. The interest which was thus awakened in be- 
half of these remarkable i)eople, we may hope, will not die away till they 
•haU all be converted to Christianity. 

17 
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The Mnfidcnce of the missionary in the men whi>m he liiul ^ 
pointed lo tLe work of proacliing tho gosjiel to llioir »>witijY 
Bittti, was fuUy su^t&inotl by their fidelity and labors duriug tut 
■bsencu. Of llio two ordained ministers, Tway-Poh, wlio w 
■t the head of the churches in Arracan, had baptized ms hu 
dred converts, and Mynt-Kyau who, though living in ArrMaDi 
[tresched mo^t frequently to the Karens from Burmah, li 
baptized five hundred and fifty. At no period in tJio histoiy rf 
the mission had the progress of the gospel been more remarl>il> 
ble; and tlie scene which presented itself to the delighted v 
sionary on his return, was fitted to impart the highest enooi»' 
agement and awaken the liveliest gratitude. Of the twea^ 
nUivB aasistanta appointed by Mr. Abbott, but not ordained Ui 
the gospel ministry, two had died and one Lad been sQspendeili 
while sixteen others had been added to the number,— 
he found on his return thirty-sis native preafiliers, who rcporUi 
not less than twelve hundred converts in their several ^atrid^ 
waiting to be baplixed and admitted lo the churches. 

In the autumn of 18i7 Rev. W. Moore and his wife, and iff' 
1848 Kev. Messrs. Van Meter, C. C. Moore and Benjamint 
with their wives, saOed from this country as reinforcements tf: 
the missions in Burmab; one of these waa designated to iJiff' 
Burmese of Arracitn, and the three others to the Earens ixi' 
the districts of Maulmain, Sandoway and Tavoy. 

Since the return of Rev. Dr. Judson lo Miiulmain, he bat 
assiduously devoted his labors to the preparation of the BunoaiL 
arid English Dictionary, one part of which is now possiof' 
through the press, while the other is far advanced towards con*/ 
pletion. While at Kangooo, in I8i7, be was frequently urge 
by the government interpreter there to go up (o Ava, in order 
to avail himself of literary aids which could be found only at tte 
capital, and without which he could not perfect the w 
which he is engaged. He was then prevented from going^ 
but. his subsequent experience has satisfied him of its necesai^'' 
and his latest communications to the Board hear tidings of hb 
intention soon to take passage to Baogoon, and again a 
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^Hw -Irrawaddy to the Bunaaa capital. Though the immediate 
^HH€<:t of the visit is the perfection of the Dictionary, yet it may 
I ODvioiisIy Lave an important bearing upon the interests and 
pipspecls of the misaioiis. Twenty-three ycara have elapsed 
Eiace he was last at the Burm an court. In that time a new 
Jjaaaty has occupied the throne, and now influences haye beea 
at "\vork among the people ; and it may he that the toleration 
which tlic monarch then sternij refused may now be granted, 
' when again asked for by one who has proved himself the life- 
long friend of the Eunnan people, and has conferred the most 
important benefits upon their language and their literature. 
Tile return of the missionary to Ava in these altered cii'cum- 
elajices, and with these new claims to the respect of the king 
""•l lid courtiers, cannot fail to awaken the profoundest interest 
I among the friends of the missions, and to inspire the animating 
Iwpe that it miy be attended with results that =hall fA^or the 
introduction of Christianity into this idolalioua empu-e 

t'ew othei change* have taken place m these missions of 
* character rpquinn^ that they be recorded in this general 
"s^Taiive. Although thej have been crippled hy the death or 
^^ departure of several of the mission ones, yet the blessing 
of Heaven has constantly attended the labors of those who re- 
nnwn. At each of the stations Christianity has made a gradual 
P'''>grep.s ! the churches have received frequent accessions, and 
llie schools have instructed their numerous pupils in the precepts 
of the gospel. Of the latter, the Burman Boarding School con- 
ducied by Mr. Howard, and the Karen Normal School which 
I'M been commenced by Mrs. Binncy, possess a peculiar interest 
1 Mid importance. Both of these scliools are designed to separate 
Aildreii in early life from the evil influences to which they are 
i^sposed in their daily associations, and, without changing their 
niliona! characteristics, to train them up in the industrious hab- 
'K the useful knowledge, and the domestic virtues of Christian 
The Normal School was commenced in 1846; it has, 
•littoM from the beginning, numbered thirty pupils, — most of 
a are boys, — who will remain under the teacher'a charge 
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until they bave received the rudimeQla of an cdacation that wiH 
8t t hem U) become instructcrs and ezemplora for Uicir countrj*^ 
Some changes have also taken place in the schools ytiuch 
BBigned cspeciaUy for theological instruction and the mars 
ining of native preachers and assisUuits. The Bar' 
BSn clasa, which has been under the care of ilr. Steven^ has 
been greatly reduced in number, moat of its recent members 
being now engaged in preaching in the city and the districts of 
Maolmtun. Of the schools for the Karens, that which ia the 
most strictly theological in its character is the Seminary 8t 
Maulmain under the charge of Mr. Binney. The course of 
instruction Ijere ia becoming more thorough, and is awakening 
with CTcty succeeding session a more hearty interest in the 
minds of the pnpils. The Seminary has now twenty-five mem- 
bers, who, with suitable vacations, continue at their studies 
through tbe entire year. In addition to this, the leading insti- ' 
tution for the training of Karen preachers, the native assiatauls 
daring every rainy season are assembled in classes and instructi 
at Tavoy by Mr. Cross, and at Sandoway by Mr. Abbott ai 
Ur. Beecher. The number thus collected during the last « 
Bon at Tavoy was twenty-eight, and that at Sandoway was tl 
In this manner are tlTc missionaries establishing the inatilutic 
of the gospel among these untaught people, and spreading ovj 
them the amenities of social and tntellectnal culture as well^ 
the saving influences of Christian truth. 

Lai^ editions of the Burman Bible had already been printai 
but the press has been multiplying copies of the New Tej 
in both dialects of the Karen, and also in the Feguan, or T^ 
ling ; and in nddillon to these it has printed, and sent forth tmr 
the whole empire, millions of pnges of tracts and other writii 
which explain to the people the doctrines taught by the n 
aries. Many of these undoubtedly perish, uncared-for and ] 
unread ; but the greater number, there is reason to belierc^ J 
find their way to the mind of the nation, and in city and o 
try, by rivers and mountains, are sowing the seeds of a [ 
relig^n and a happier civilization for the inhabitants a 
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^^pah. Assi(laou9 labor and threatening disease have tliiuncd 
l^^ke ranks of tlie missiouarles, and compelled many of them to 
a return to the United States in order to recruit tlicir declining 
health.* Here, however, they are for the most part engaged ia 
the prosecution of works commenced at the missions, or in the 
no Jess important service of setting forth the degraded and 
darkened condition of the lieatlien, and urging their claims upon 
the philanthropy of the Christian public. In addition to those, 
however, who are still detained in tlieir native land, tJie num- 
ber of missionaries who are now attached to the several mis- 
sions in Burniah is twenty males and eighteen females, — of 
whom nineteen are ordained ministers of the gospel, two 
are connected with the press, while the ladies at each of the 
stations are engaged in the instruction of the schools. There 
are also employed in the various departments of missionarj 
labor, not less than one hundred and ten native assistants, — 
of whom twenly-six are Burmans, or Pegnans, while all the 
others are Karens. The entire appropriations of the Board for 
these several missions in all their departments, for the year 
ending March 31, 1849, amounted to thirty-four thousand 
doUara. Tlie whole mimher of churches under their care ia 
LflMat sixty-five, connected with which arc not less than six 
^BjtBOsand five hundred members. 

^^^The missions in Burmah formed the earliest enterprise of 
CSuistian philantliropy in which our churches were enlisted, and 
OB this account, if on no other, they arc tmught with the most 
intfiresting associations and the most alfccting memories. They 
bad their origin with the men of a generation most of whose 
f^wesentatives have passed from among the living ; and, through 
the lapse of more than thirty years, they have been the subject 
]t solicitude and hope, — the burden of humble prayer, 

^•ForthSicansoMr. and Mm. Vinlon, and Mr. and Mra. Wade, nre now iu 

— the fonnBr having arrivod in tho sprinj*, and Iho latlar in tha 

MS. Jlr. Vinton is nocompauipd by two Karens, n Pwo nnd \ 

lime aaniftanca he is TQvi&ing tlie versiou of the Maw 

fe of ths Karen dialects. 
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and tho incitement of Christian effort to our whole denominaticOL 
But apart from all these associations of the past, tlieir histoij 
is crowded with vicissitades of the most striking character— 
with instances of heroic self-devotion and life-long labor, — wiQi 
scenes of trial and safiering, and with spiritual saccesses and 
triamphs, audi as arc seldom chronicled in the records of 
modem missions ; and if with these features of their charadW 
wo connect the simple story of the Karens, — their opprosfflOM 
and their untold wrongs, — their mysterious traditions and didi 
wonderful conversion to Christianity, — the missions in BuAniil 
become invested with the deepest nod most thrilling interest ft) 
every Christian mind. They present the extraordinary speeti- 
cle of a whole people turning to the worship of God; etimii^ 
forth from (heir mountain retreats or from the depths of thdrm- 
visi led jungle, and eagerly accepting the doctrines and thefidlll' 
of tho gospel of Christ. To those who have visited th«r att- 
tioDs, and especially to the philanthropic English officers' ifbo 
govern the provinces in which they are eslahlishcd, th^ havO 
commended (hemselves as agencies of the highest imporlsnce 
and of unexampled success in promoting the social and the sprit- 
ual cullnre of the people for whom they are designed. TodiB 
American public, and eapedally to the members of the Ctri* 
linn denomination by whom they were planted, they ftpped 
by th» strongest considerations for liberal support and condnoei 
etdargement ; for they present a field of philanthropic cffbrlj 
of encouraging missionary labor, each as is rarely to be found M 
any other missions upon the globe. 

*.\inong llioEO I recorii with pccnijiii plensnra Uio nnmes of iUjcin Bi .^^ 
and Broadfoot (mii of Capt. H. M. Durnnii. Each of those gcntlomen has flUeil ^ 
□fflae of CiTil Oommis^ioner In th6 Tsnnsscrlm provinces, and oicli Iihs KtsT 
gsastmiB nid in promoting tho intereets of the inissions. Capttin Drmfil 
pBcislly, dnring fate reaidence in Bnrmah, was a Wttnn personal friend of 
mliBiooariea, and an active and zealous ftUow-luboror with them in eilBbV 
Ing schools, in erecting chapels, and in adi-Hncing tho social and 
progreBs of the people- Sinoo his return to England he hfli bome OiB 
xnequivooal testimony to tlieir indoatiy, piety and Udelity, nndio many 8 1^ 
of the doaliting and the nninromiril, has delighted to narrate the progren 
the gospel among the Karons aa a (riucaphuit rindicatJon of 
Chi'iatiiLQ mibsiiins. 
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Trb Mission of the American Baptists in Si 
part for the Siamese, nnd in part for the Chinese, nho are 
Iband there in great nnmbers, and until within a few years have 
wholly inaecessihle in their own country. It was com- 
sd in Murch, 1833, by Rev. J. T. Jones, formerly of Ean- 
^OOn, who with Mrs. Jones at that time established his residence 
at Bangkok, the capital of the kingdom. The city had already 
been visited at different times by Eev. Mr. Galzlaff of the 
Basle Missionary Society, Rev. Mr. Abeel of the American 
Board, and more recently by Rev. Mr. Toumlin of the London 
SGMionory Society. These gentlemen however had all gone 
to odier fields of labor ; and the latter on his departure had writ- 
ten to the Baptist Missionaries in Burmah, urging them to send 
some of their number to Siam. In was in ibese circumstances, 
And by the appointment of his brethren at Maulmain, that Mr. 
Jonca went to Bangkok for the purpose of commencing 
floo there. 
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The citj stanJd upon (Ue river Meinam, the chief river 4I 
Siani, Hbout iwcDly-Sve miles from the sea. It is butlt in pi 
upon an islaail in the middle of the river, and in part upon ei 
er bank, along whioli it eilenda for eeveral miles. Its oppe 
anoe, to one approiitbing it from the sea, is far from i 
though it i& »a,id to contain many magnificent buildings, and t< 
distinguished for its profuse display of oriental wealth and ^lefl 
dor. Tliepopulationhns been variously estimated; bysomeitt 
been put as low as 40,000, while by others it has been reokon 
at upwards of 400,000. Mr. Malcom, who was at coneidenil 
pains to form a correct estimate, mukca the number of inbaU 
tants in the city and its immediate Buburbs, about 100,000, 6 
whom not more than 3,000 or 4,000 live within the walls, 
arc made np of many different raccii, and present a motley Tiirief 
of VDStuuie, raamiei's, language and modes of lil'e. The China 
are the most numerous, and number nut less than 60,000. Of til 
remainder 30,000 are Siumese, and 10,000 are of other laoa 
euch aa Cochin Chinese, Peguans, Malays and Portuguese. 

The religion of Siam, as of Burmah, is Buddbism, thought 
Bangkok it is not a little modi£ed by the variety of forou i 
which it is profeased by the dilferent races composing the p 
lation. The Siamese ore a grade lower in civihzation than dl 
Burtnans. They are less active and intelligent, and are oqiM 
addicted to the vices of hali' civilized hfe. In personal appe 
ance tbey are said to be among the least attractive of & 
Asiatic races, but they are by no means among the most d 
graded. Though mean, slotliliil, croiiy and rapacious, they ai 
described as possessing qualities which indicate that theyM 
not wanting in cipacity for civilization. Their language 18 «a 
ceedingly simple, and is far more easUy acquired than the Bdp^ 
man, though it contains but little literature, and the nnmberoA' 
Siamese who can read is said to be unusually small. 

On arriving at Bangkok in 1833, Mr, Jones was courteou^ 
received by several of tho officers of the court to wlioui he bi 
"^me known, and was soon able, without opposition or molerti 
■ion, to commence the labors of the mission. His house hecoo 
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a place of frequent resort for a largo circle of persons, — Chi- 
nese, Burmans and Peguans, — who came to converse with him 
con coming the doctrines which he taught. He found the Chi- 
nese-part of the population by far the most accessible and 
inquisitiYe ; but as he was unacquainted with their language 
he was able to reach onlj those who could speak the Burman 
or the Peguan tongue. The four earliest converts were Chi- 
nese. Two of them had formerly been instructed by Messrs. 
Giitzlaff and Abeel, — and seemed to have been converted by 
their instrumentality. They were all baptized by Mr. Jones 
on the 8th of December, 1833 ; and one of them, named Chek 
Bunti, was immediately appointed an assistant in the mission, to 
take charge of a school for Chinese boys, and also to conduct 
worship in Chinese on the Sabbath. 

Mr. Jones soon acquired such familiarity with the language 
as to feel justified in commencing the translation of the Scrip- 
tures. The Gk)spel of Matthew was completed in 1835, and a 
catechism of the New Testament was also gotten ready for the 
press. He accordingly repaired to Singapore in order to have 
them printed at the press of the mission of the American Board, 
which was established there. A large edition of each of these 
works was speedily printed, and in the following June he re- 
tained to Siam, furnished with additional means of carrying 
finrward the labors of his mission. 

The mission at Bangkok had been commenced without waiting 
to obtain the sanction of the Board of Managers ; they however 
immediately gave it their full approbation. A treaty of amity 
and commerce had recently been concluded between the gov- 
emment of the United States and the King of Siam, and the 
attention of the Board had already been directed to that country 
as furnishing, on account of its intimate relations with China, 
a suitable field for missionary operations among the Chinese. 
On learning that Mr. Jones had gone to Bangkok, they immcdi- 
at^y determined to carry out their design and to send additional 
missionaries to the station. In this manner Bangkok became 
the seat of missionary labors both for the Siamese and for the 
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!, great Dumbeni of whom reside in S 
ttiitJicr in Uie iolcrcouric of trade. 

la pureuance of this design, liev. William Dean and ti 
wife fiuilcil irom tlic United States io September, 1S34, u 
arrived at Singapore in February, 1835, daring the visit of M 
Jones at that port. TLej determined to remtun at Sing^poi 
engaged in studying; llie Chinese language-, until the printing 
lite Gospel of Matthew should be completed ; but during the a 
Usrval Mrs. Dean was suddenly summoned away by death, on] 
a few weeks aAer th<ur arrival. Mr. Dean accompanied S 
Jonea to Bangkok in the following June, and entered immcdiald 
upon his labors as a missionary to the Chinese. In DecemtHl 
three other Chinamen were baptized and added to the little ba 
of disciples. Indeed the Chinese inhabitants of Siam soon 1 
gan to evince a greater interest in tlie teachings of the missc 
aries than ihe native Siamese, and eyen to tlio present d 
nearly all the spiritual fruits of the mission at Bangkok Lai 
been among them. 

So strong however is the appetite for opim 
people, and so ruinous are the effects of its use, tliat then 
ries early found it necessary to adopt special precautions in 
to fortify the converts against its seductive inHucnce. 
were formed into an association, in which they pledged U 
selves to each other to abstain from the use of the intoxiea 
and enervating drug. But in spite of every precaution, Qm 
Bunti, the assistant in the mission and one of tlie earliest M 
verts, yielded to the tempation and fell away from the & 
which he profeEsed. Others also were at first corrupted by h 
evil esanipie ; but most of them soon returned in ponicenc^i 
confess the sharao they had brought upon tlio cause of ihOM 
religion. 

In March, 1836, Mr. Jones having completed the translalii 
of tlie Acts of the Apostles, went again to Singapore to ohtd 
fonts of types both in Siamese and Chinese, in anticipatioa < 
the arrival of a press which had been promised from Anr 
Ho extended his voyage to Penang and Malacca for the h 
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|(Mra. Jones's health, nnd on his retnm lo Singapore (bunil (hat 
T. Messrs. Davenport, Reed, and Shuck, with (heir wives, 
td amyeil during hia absence, bringing with ihcni the expected 
8, and the neuessary materials for printing. Messrs. Daven- 
Tt and Beod soon accompanied liim to Bangkok, the former to 
tttttached as preacher and printer lo the Siamese, and the lat- 
Irlote associated with Mr. Dean in the Chinese department 
Plhe mission, while Mr. Shuck remained at Singapore, iatend- 
igswn to commence a station either at Macao or at Canton. 
, The mission was now fairly started at Bangkok. A commo- 
na printing house was erected, together with a strong store 
le of brick, for containing the paper and other materials, and 
igthem secure from dampness and from the insects that 
it destroy them. The press waa kept constantly in opera- 
B mider the direction of Mr. Davenport, printing hooka and 
», both in Siamese and in Chinese. Mi'. Dean occupied a 
ting hoDse on the river, and was constantly engaged in labors 
ft Che GluDcse population, having at his house on Sundays and 
* days of preaching, eougregationa varying from thirty to 
^ persons ; while Mr. Jones still devoted himself to the trans- 
m of the Scriptures into Siamese, the preparation of tracU, 
id to Tinting the Wnts, or places of worship, for the purpose of 
rang with the people and jireaching to them the doctrines 
of the gospel. He also made several excursions tip (lie river 
Moinani and short distances into the interior, in order to become 
•^ii^nted with the population and to distribute tracts and hooka 
'^^h he had prepared for their instruction. Schools were also 
""•hhshed in which the few pupils who could be induced to at- 
""■"l were instructed by the ladies of the mission. The parents, 
"Nh among the Siamese and the Chinese, generally refused lo 
•"ow tiieir children to attend the schools of the missionaries, al- 
'^ng as reasons that they did not wish them taught not to wor- 
•%! priests and idols, and that in case they were in need of 
aoney they might choose to sell them as slaves. Indeed a 
■""siiierable portion of-the scholars, who have been retained in 
""^ wbuols long enough to receive even the rudimenU of an edu- 
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cation, have been auvh as were redeemed from slavery eil 
by the infloenci; or iLe dirfcl purdioiso of the miHirioi 
themsclveg. 

In tlie summer of 1837 the mission at Bangkok wiu viiil 
hy Kev. Mr. Mulcoro, in liis olHcial lour in the Easl, and wh 
he was there iia eeveral meinberE, togetlier with the Uu 
Chineae converts who still remained faithful, were (ixm 
into a Christian church. Three others wure added soon i& 
wartla, and the labors of the mission, pariJcuhirly among t 
Chiiiesc, continued to prosper until they wore interrupted! 
changes and bereavements which filled the hearts of all its mei 
hers witli eorrow. The first of these was tlie death of Mr. 
which look place in August, 1837, just as he had completed. 
novitiate as a missionar}r, and was commcnciag tUo work 
preacliing in Chinese, for which he had been lon< 
la October of the same year Mr. Dean, having seen hia 
hiborer smitten down hy his aide, found his own health senoi 
undermined, and was obliged to make a vojage 
for ils reeovery. While the mission was thus reduced in hq 
hers and in slrenglb, it pleased Heaven aguin lo visit h with i 
other heavy afllielion in the sudden death of Mi-s. Jones. £ 
was seized by that dreadful scourge of the East, tlie epuma 
cholera, and diud in March, 1833. She had been a misaifHU 
for nine years, and, in feeble health, amidst many disadvaodg 
had mastered both the Burman and the Siamese language, a 
performed an unusual amount of service, especially omongl 
own sex, in the missions with which she had been conaast 
In addition lo this she had translated into Siamese two booltf 
tlie Old Testament, and prepared a dicdouaiy of sever^ Ai 
Band words of that language. She died happy in the coDMJoi 
ness that her efforts to give the gospel to the heathen bod I 
been in vain ; for she had seen many of her own sex, so negle 
ed and degraded by the sodal systems of the East, rtused' 
her inalrumeiiLality to the liberty and dignity which the 
of Clirist aione can confer, 

Mr. Deaa having extended his voyage &om Sing^KVB 
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10 and Canton, va» married at Macao to Mlsi Theodosiii 
in Barker, au English lady reaideut Ihere, with whom he re- 



tmed to Bangkok i 

le teeo engagiid i 

. lie had no\ 

d Lake, together 



1 May, 1838. Mr. Jones had lor some 

n revisiiig his translations of the New Tes- 

w compleled thu Gospels of Matthew, Mark 

with the Acts of the Apostles, and was 

Bome of the Epistlcg, and at the Eome 

s enlarging and perfecting the dictionary which had heen 

Bun by other hands, whose lahors, alas I were now closed hy 

The arrangements for printing, which had pi-ovud ex- 

'ise'Jingly defective on account of the imperfection of the types, 

were a!ao perfected in the summer of 18^8 by the arrival ot 

i procured 



employ 



k of print- 



Im necessary malerial for a type foundiy, which 
UMalacca by Mr. Jones of Mr. Dyer, a gentleman i 
rf the London Missionary Society. A second pi 
"as also added to the property of the mission 
ber, 1838. With these additional facilities the wi 
^ was resumed ; tracts and copies of the gospel aiid other 
portionB of the Scriptures were rapidly multipUedj and nearly a 
•nillioE of pages were also struck off for the use of the misaion- 
U1C3 of the American Board who were stationed in Bangkok.* 
In June, 1839, R«t. Messrs, Slather and Goddard with their 
'"Ves arrived at Singapore, having been appointed by the 
Board as a reinforcement of the mission in Slam. Mr. Slafier 
**Tied with him an additional press and proceeded immediately 
lo Bangkok, where lie became associated with Mr. Jones in la- 
bon among the Siamese. His career as a. missionary was brought 
to an early close. He speedily acquired llie language, and made 
•^eral excursions in different directions into the interior for the 
WfEMo of circulating books and conversing with the people ; 
'"" «re he had scarcely begun the work of preaching the gospel, 
^ fell a victim to disease, and died on the 7th of April, 1841. 
■"■ Goddard, who was originally designated lo the Chinese 
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depftrtiaent of iLe mission, remained at Singsiitorc for 
ft year, sludjing the languuge, and in other ways prepariif 
lumself for Uit labors of liis post, lie went lo Bangkok in 0* 
tobcr, 1S40, and immcdiittcly entered upon the I'uutine of dutiai 
which there awaited bim. 

The operations of both branches of the mission h&va 
frequently interrupted by changes occasioned by the ill h 
of the missionaries, yet Ihcy huvo been attended with ve^ 
diilerent measures of liuccess. Among the Siaracae, tbc gpifi'. 
haa been [ircached, and that too with scarcely any oppontita: 
from either the government or the priesthood of the cowitijb' 
The entire New Testament " and several books of the (Md Tot 
lament have been translated and printed, and tracts and 
have been given to the people in unusual numbera, ani 
all desirable care on ihcpart of the missionaHcs to inBorc 
being read, but no corresponding results have thus lor fidiow^ 
Not a single Siamesef has been i-onverted lo Christianity ni 
scarcely any durable impression has been mode on the imptfl 
turbable indifierence with wliiuh the mind of the nation 
to regard religious truth. It is true they appear to have 
the boolts, and often to have expressed opinions concer 
them. The priests have in many instances acknowledged tin- 
utterly false and fabulous character of their own sacred wrih 
ings ; yet neither priests nor people have thus far 
the obligations of Clmslianity, or been attracted by the 
beauty of its heavenly message. This department of the 
sion at Bangkok has in consequence failed to create the 
which its connecLion with a popciloua kingdom would of U 
naturally inspire. Its missionaries, always few in nun 
have often been gbligcil to remit their labors in ooDserjueDOe <( 
enfeebled health. Mr. Jones has twice visited the Hail '" 
States, Mrs. Eeed and Mrs. Slafter, who were for soma tli 
engaged in schools, have both withdrawn from the mission { W 

* This wns (looomplished by Mr. .tones, in 1889.' 
t The convoreion of tho Sret Siumwe is roportod in a recent ktler It^iia I 
miuion. See Aiaerican Baptist UBgazine, March, 1849 
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J. aDd Mrs. Davenpoi-t, unable longer to labor iu tlie climate 
rf Siam, returned to this country in J8i5, and have since ceaa- 
■d to be misaiouaries. 

t In lil43, Mr. Cliandler, a iDBchinist and type-founder con- 
\ Mctedviath the mission at Maulmain, went to reside at Bangkok. 
le he been attjicbed to the printing department, and has ren- 
id much valuable incidental service in introducing tbe me- 
i kingdom. For this purpose he accepted 
H taritation of Priuce Momfanoi to aid him in building bot- 
I <nl kindj of macliiocry afler American models. The arrange- 
te which were adopted were deeigncd to be sjKcially favor- 
tHk to the improvement of the Siamese artisans ; and so re- 
9«*fiil waa the prince to the religious principles of Mr. Chand- 
ler, tluu Le directed hia laborers to cease from work on the 
Saliluh, — and though they were often hurried in their labors, 
Jfl llie rule was faithfully observed for more than a year. But 
aoiivitbsCanding these and other iijcideutal results which have 
been nccompliahcd, it must still he confcsi^ed that Utile liold 
W thus far been gained upon the muid of the Siamese ; and 
Mer fifteen years of the labors of the missionaries, prosecuted 
uiidst all the advantages of the press and of the translated 
I Scriptures, Siam now presents not a single Christian church for 
k#t own people rising among lier countless temples of heathen- 
HV^ and scarcely a single woreliipper of Ihg line God kneeling 
^Pwvpiritual devotion amidst her millions of idolaters. 
• The branch of the mission among the Chinese population of 
""ogkok has been attended by many encouragements. This 
"ilion, and the station at Macao, where Mr, and Mrs, Shuck 
"Wl lo reside in September, 18JG, were designed to be points 
" ■pproach from which the missionaries might at length extend 
''*ir labors to China itself. They were both commenced at a 
Period when the teachers of religion and the agents of com- 
■"eroe were alike studiously excluded from the empire, and 
••ten of all its countless population, the doctrines of the gospel 
**>ld be made known only to lliose who were living away from 
"* scornful prejudices, and beyond the jurisdiction of its haughly 
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despotism. It was founil at these, and at other neigtibormg 
[KMtB at wLich Christian miasiona had been planted for tlieir 
beneilt, tluit tlie Chincee were far more uceessible than bail been 
itDOgincd; and lliat, when away from Oiina, the^ evinced &i 
less of ibeir characteristic conl*^mpt for the civilization and re- 
ligion of Cliristian nationa. They are separated from the rest 
of mankind by a language of the greatest dilficully ; yet, when 
lliia has been fully mastered by the missionaries, they bave 
proved themselves by no means indifferent fo the appeals of 
moral truth ; and though even to this day but little has been ao- 
complishcd by the combined oiTorts of all the missionaries who 
bave l>een Bent to them, yet many of the strongest barriers ID 
the diffusing of the gospel have been removed, and both amoDf 
the lunmcd and the unlearned there are now found those wbtf' 
bave received the religion of CbriaL 

At the Bangkok station, Mr. Deau and Mr. Goddard 
two years afkr the airival of the lultor the ordy mi 
(unong the Chinese. Mr. Dean was employed 
and preparer of books and tracts, and also instructed the 
aasbtants in Christian theology, and in other ways di) 
them in the perfurmaoce of iheir labors. Mr. Goddard, w 
here and there a brief interval of iaierruption, has beeu up 
a recent period assiduously engaged in the service of the m 
BJQO as n preacher and a translator of the Seriptures. In I&K 
the members of the church were nine in number ; in the &Um(( 
ing year seven more were added, and eaah succeeding year lut 
witnessed some ticccsfiion to tlie little band. Portions of bod 
tlie Old and the New Teslnmcnt have been prepared and 
ed by the missionaries, and tracts and books havo been 
ed among the people, and also, by means of the t^nilora and 
chants who come to Bangkok from every port in Cliina, 
been scattered along the entire coast, and it may be for into Ibf 
interior of the empire. 

At Macao, a port under the jurisdiction of the PoFtugiiei% 
Mr. Shuck met wltli the some facilities for laboring among tb* 
Chinese. In September, 1841, Kev. Issacliar J. Roberts, whs 
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^BM for some time been residing Bt I^Iocao as a misBionaiy of a 

^Btaaelj then existing in the Western States, entered into the 

^Blercice of the Boiiril, and became associated with Mr. Shuck. 

^ TwQ or three Cliiuese were baptized at this station, and tidings 

of the gospel were ijome widely abroad by the wandemgs of 

llmse who had conversed with the missionai'ics or read the 

I l»«ls and books wMeh they distributed. Small, however, and 

r ^ite inadequate were the fruits which had been borne nt tliis 

, Saiioii, when, in 1811, missionary labors among the Chinese 

Tere for a time interrupted by the breaking out of the war be- 

Iween England and China, and the blockade of the port of 

UacsD. 

I This war was regarded by the rehgious public, both in 

England and in this country, as one whose objects were wholly 

•mjastifiable, and whose results would probably tend still further 

^ alienate the empire fram all Christian nations. Serious 

difficulties had been pending for three years between the two 

••••onB, arising mijinly from the attempts of the emperor to 

"ippress tlie trade in opium in which the English were largely 

"igi^cd. Several acta of hostility were perpetrated in 1840; 

sod in the following spring, having collected large naval and 

■lililiiry forces at the island of Hongkong, the English proceed- 

™ to invest Canton and several other leading cities along the 

"•^Mt. Jt was not till after the aacriiice ^f immense treasure 

""d the lives of thousands of iiis subjects, that the emperor would 

^Mept the terms dictated by the Enghsh minister plenipoten- 

'""y, b a manner so humiliating to imperial pride. At length, 

"' August, 1842, a treaty of jierpetual amity was concluded, 

^tb has altered the relations of Cliina to the entire civilized 

"^^i By the tenna of the treaty the island of Hongkong, 

vWg at the mouth of the Canton river, was ceded to " the 

TieeB of England, her heirs and successors forever," and the five 

PWtt of Canton, Amoy, Fuhohau, Ningpo and Shanghai, were 

"pened Jo British commerce, and the residence of British 

■^teM and merchants. Tlius, as has often happened in the col- 

^••ong of nations, did a war which was begun in order to promote 

18' 
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an iniquiloua tniffii?, finally terminate in the extension of Cluic 
tifta dTilixation und in prejiaring the way for the ultimate in 
duction of the goapd inio the most populous empire of Q 
globe. 

The rt:sult waa hailed with thankfiilnesa and joy by U 
friends of niiseions in all parts of the world as moat auspidoi 
(o the cause which they were engaged in promoting) ai 
in England especially, it awakened new feelings of obligation' 
send the blessings of Christianity to the distant people tbi 
enbjugatcd by her arms. The English immediately begaa ' 
occupy the ports which were opened for their residence, Bi 
llic American missionaries to the Cliiaese, who had been r 
Biding at Bangkok and Macao, determined to remove to Chini 
(ind establish the mission at such of the free ports as migl 
prove most advantageous and inviting. Mr. Boberts had 
ready gone from Macao to llongkong in February, 1842, a 
was followed a few months later by Mr. and Mrs. Shuck. 
Dean also left Bangkok in February, 1842, and after 11 
at Singapore and Macao for the h(.neiit of his health, a 
at Hongkong in the following June. Though the treatyhadno 
then been ratified, yet the free porta were all in the hands il 
the English, — and the missionaries, availing themselves of ft 
protection afforded by the British flag, immediately set atol 
ascertaining the different points at which stations might mM 
advantageously be planted. For this purpose Mr. Dean at 
ceptcd the invitation of the captain and supercargo of til 
Lowell, the lirst American ship which entered the eastern hi 
bors of China, to take pas.>^ge to Kulangsu, Chusan and I 
At each of these places he made inqiuriea and observntions ^ 
specting the object he had in view, and also obtained mae 
valuable information concerning the other cities on the ci* 
which were likely to be opened to the commerce of the EnglilS 
He relumed in October apparently most favorably it 
with Amoy as the future seat of the mission ; but as tl 
of the toleration which would be granted to a foreign reKff'0< 
was not yet fully known, it was decided to plant the prindpil 
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Btation for the present at Hongkong, wbick was already pre- 
aenljng a moat jnviiiiig field for missionary labor. The island 
,ha& several towns, all of which, beneath the freedom and secu- 
rity of the English rule, are rapidly growing in population, and 
are evidently destined (o assume a comniandiag importance. 
Messrs. Dean aiid Shuck accordingly estabhahed themselvea at 
the principal city of Hongkong — bow known as Victoria, while 
Mr. Eoberls went to Cheb-chu, a smaller town on the south side 
of the island. 

At Victoria a lot was granted by the government on which 
a mission house was erected ; two commodious chapels were 
also built, to ho used alike for public worship and for schools ; 
I nd the expenses of these buildings were defrayed piincipally 
^English gentlemen then residing at Hongkong and Macao, 
WMng whom was Sir Henry Pottinger, tlie negotiator of the 
treaty. A chnruh of five members, in addition to the missiona- 
i^es, was organized and placed under the cai'e of Mr. Shuck, to 
^lieh four others were added by the close of 1842. A chapel 
■ws also erected at Chek-chu, in which Mr. Roberts conducted 
>^ce both in English and in Chinese, and also sujierintended 
> Edwol lor Chinese youth, which was instructed in part by one 
^ (lie disciples who had come up from Siam. Thus, under the 
"IpStvision of these three missionaries, were planted the earliest 
^■^ns of the American Baptists in that ancient and hitherto 
"oknown empire, which embraces beneath its away nearly a 
•""Wli part of the human race. They had long been laboring 
•■King the Chinese, but now for the fii-st time were their stations 
•"lilished in China. Though for (he present limited to a single 
*>iid, yet both the misaionariea and their friends ia America 
*Oilled in the thought that the barriers of ages were at length 
■Kiken down, and that ihe way was now open to the country on 
'*0(iBe confines they had long been eagerly waiting. 

h March, 1843, the mission was bereft of Mrs. Dean, a lady 
"I Mperior culture and most exemplary piety. Bom at Thet- 
'<>nl, England, she had come to China in 1836 in the setrioe of 
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tiie " Society for Promoting Female Education in the East.' 
the period of her marriage lo Mr. Dean she tiad already k- 
quired the laoguagc ; and an extunsire acqualntoncs withllH 
manners and religious opinions of the people and their &i 
ments, together with the eminent advantages which sli<ilia& 
enjoyed in England, fitted her for high usefulne.'is : 
quent capacity as the wife of a Christian misaioimr/; ai4«. 
whether al the solitary station at Bangkok or beneath Uie vtSU' 
rious flog of her own countrymen at Hongkong, she ever pi 
herself n judicioas adviser and n devMed laborer in the ttatBtB 
which she hail a(la])te<l. Mr. Dean, from the comraeaccnKBttC 
his labors among the Chiueae, had been accustomed to iheB* 
Chiii dialect, andhcnco most readily direcl^d his attention IoAb 
people of that province who resided at Hongkong or oMsmK 
ally visited the iiiland for the purposes of trade. He b 
maintained pubhc worship in this dialect for several n 
and iti May, 1843, a second church was constituted at ViotoBM 
composed of three members from the Tie Cliiu province. T30 
church waa placed under tlie charge of Mr. Dean, whose hi 
however had now become so far enfeebled as oflcn to intecni^ 
Ids labors, and intimate to him that he must soon suspend til 
altogether and go to a more genial climate. 

The mission at Hongkong, though stiil subjected to intemip 
tions and bereavements, Boon became Iiighly prosperous. I 
interests and objects were favored by many of the English office 
and re^dents, and the Chinese people heard the gospel jireaelii 
in their different dialects, or read its piecepts in the written lai 
guage which is common to them all. Accessions were madfti 
the churches, and all tho interests ofthe station assumed a ma 
encouraging aspect. In the spring of ISiS Dr. D, J. Mac^oirai 
arrived at Hongkong, and became connected with the n 
He, however, soon went up to Canton, and, after spending se 
eral weeks with Dr. Parker in professional ohservaliona ai 
practice in tlie hospital there, he took passage to Chusan ai 
Ningpo, and at tho latter place established a missioa-hospital, : 
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^^■feich be has since heea usefullj employed in connection with 
^^Bu'ious labors as a religious tcaeber.* 

^^P'^he treaty whieli had been concluded between Great Brition 
^^■Kd China had created the deepest interest in the commercial 
circles of both Europe and America ; and other nationa were 
eager lo obtain for themselves the commercial advantages which 
it "Was supposed were secured to England by it3 stipulations. In 
the summer of 1843 the government of the United States de- 
■patched an embassy to China, at the head of which waa placed 
Hon. Caleb Gushing, for the purpose of opening diplomatic in- 
tercourse with tlie emperor. Mr. Gushing arrived at Macao 
in the following February. He was there met by the commig- 
Moner npjiointed by the emperor, and the terms of a treaty were 
, mutually agreed upon, which was signed by the representatives 
of the two countries on the 3d of July, 1844, ot Wanghia, a small 
town in the vicinity of Macao. The new treaty embodied all 
"le important features of that which had been negotiated with 
"C English ; and in addition provided forthe erection of chapels, 
■<*B|)itaU, and cemeteries, at each one of the five ports, and at the 
•ftOiB time for olher commercial advantages, wbich were also 
*•* be extended to all nations. Its effect has undoubtedly been 
^ secure to the American missionaries and other American 
"^iJents many privileges, which without it tJicy would have 
''*<3 only by sutferance from their connection with the Eng- 
"sli.t It has given to the missions from this country a per- 
"^fiiLent footing in China, and distinctly recognized them as 
***><ing the interests that are lo receive the protection of the 
S'^Vemmettt. 

^ Thie hoapilnl appears to hnvo been at, first the joint cstdblisbment of Wr. 
JJ^Migownn and Dr. Macartey, of tlie Americnn Prcsbj-terinn MiBsion. Dr. 
**»^gowan boa now asBooiatod with liim Rev. E. C. Lord as preacher, thns 
"***kiiig whBt has alwoys been found the most naofnl combinnaon of litbort 
****•»([ Iha Chinese. 

_^ 1 At present it is snid Hint we arc held in flpccinl favor hy tho Chineao- 
?'*" morchnnlfl Imvo nndonbfedly profited by the fnct, and our misaionnries 
^"Vo on wveraJ txcasions been saluted with peoalinr regard, as b«looglHg 
*** " the nation of the fiowery flog." 
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But these fair prospecta of the missioD have also been shnded 
hj nintriive L'Vents, which lor a time diminished iu e&ckaej 
and icndiMl to discourage ite nictubers aitd friends. In Novem- 
ber, 1844, Mrs. Shuck died at Vicloriu, aflei- a brief illoess. 
She was tlio daughter of Rev. Addison Hall, of Virginia, and 
Boiled from the United States with hor husband in the autumn 
of 1835, destined for the mission in Siam. Their residence, 
Ilowever, was at Macao, where Mrs. Shuck early began to <1» 
vote herself to the duties of her station. In her sudden it 
mnn^ lender ties were sundered and manj fond hopes n 
blighted, fur si le was summoned away just nt the beginningl 
the new era of the misUon to which she had long been a 
ed.* Mr. Dean also, at nearly the same time, was obliged le 
porarily to abandon his post and return to the United States { 
order to recruit his health. He arrived in New York ii ~ ' 
1846, and after spending upwards of a year in this country, 
returned with recruited energies to the elation at Hongkon| 
The mission had also been streugthened by the arrival U 
Dr. Devan and liis wife in tiie autumn of 1844. They w 
scquently removed to Canton, where a mission-house was en 
ed and several as^tants were employed. Their conneett 
however, with the mission in China was brief. Mrs. Devi 
died, much lamented, at Canton, in October, 1846, and b 
huebnnd, finding himself unable to reside permanently in ll 
climate of the tropicB, returned to the United Stales, and h 
since been transferred lo the mission in France. Mr. SbuiA 
also returned to this country in the spring of 1845, when, atU 
own request, he wat transferred from the service of the H 
sionary Union to that of the Southern Baptist Convention, b, 
whom the mission buildings at Canton were purchased. Bo 

•> A valaabtQ memoic of ber nserol lift has bean prepared b; Bar. J- 

t Mr. DeoD wu aciiompiuiled b? Ea Abak, a Christimi Chlnsnui, iri 
whom he vltitcd monv of the chnrohes In Iha Northeni ajid Westeni Slid 
every whtre aitdrcasiog crowded andltoriod, an Iho raligioiu ootnlitiai ' 
Chlnn. Hit viiit wiu to nuuiy u chnrch the bcgiaitmg or ik now iaUrelt 
Obrntiui missions. 
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amidst all these changes, some of them causing serious interrup- 
tion to the labors of the mission, its interests have continued to 
prosper in some humble manner, and its. churches have gradu- 
ally increased. 

The station at Hongkong is represented as especially prom- 
ising. Though long regarded with doubt by the missionaries 
of other societies, and occupied by our own not without hesita- 
tion, this island is now admitted to possess advantages which 
belong to none of the neighboring poits. The people here are 
entirely accessible and free from many of the jealousies which 
characterize those of Canton and the districts around it. Here 
tooy in connection with the station, and under the care of the 
Biissionaries, is the largest and most flourishing Christian church 
in all China. Rev. John Johnson and his wife * were added to 
tiie.station in 1848, and Rev. E. C. Lord and his wife were 
added to that at Ningpo in the year preceding ; and the mis- 
sion, though still in its infancy, has already taken an honorable 
rank among the agencies which are now employed by a benig- 
liant Providence, in introducing the blessings of Christian civil- 
UEation into the most ancient empire of the world. 

In the mission at Bangkok, after the close of the war in China, 
an preaching in the Siamese department was for a time suspended 
in consequence of the absence of ]Mr. Jones. He returned to the 
station in January, 1847, accompanied by Mrs. Jones and Miss 
Harriet JL Morse, the latter lady being appointed to teach in 
the Siamese schools. Since that period the labors of the mis- 
rionaries have been prosecuted with renewed hope, and have 
evidently been regarded by the people with less indiflference 
than before. The presses have been generally kept in opera- 
tion under the direction of Messrs. Jones and Chandler, and 
have furnished multitudes of books and tracts in Siamese, 
Pegoan and Chinese, for both departments of the mission. 

Among the Chinese, Mr. Goddard has continued the work of 
preaching and translating, to which he early devoted himself 

* MicB. Johnson died soon after her arrival at Hongkong. 
1Q 



tf, inlemipted only by occaeional ill lietl&i 
Tbe cburcii of whidi he has haA ihe ciiarge, though freqnenltf 
1 b7 deaths auil removnU, now numbers tweaty-thnfi 
S and coiulitute3 the germ of a. Christian aodety whtl 
i* deemed exceediaglj important on account of i 
not apon Bangkok alone, but u|>an the multitudes of Chioe«: 
»bo frequently risit that diy in their widely extended tnuSc 
along the shores of Eaelem A^ia. lu 184C an acces^on n 
made b> tiiia department of the mtssion by tbe arrival of B< 
£. a. JcDcks aDd his wife The health of l^Irs. Jencks, ti 
that of most of the ladies who bail preceded her at the stBti(M^ 
began almost immediately to decline, and she has since dia 
while on a passage with her husband to the United StaieK 
The Tacancy tliua created in the station at Bangkok I 
supplied by the appointment of Rct. Samtiel J. Smith, a yousi 
man bom in the Bast and educated in this country, to whOK 
the language of Siam is almost vernacular. He sailed in Octo- 
ber, 18'18, and was designated especially to the workof preMhiq 
to the Siamese, — a work which be would !>e able to enter up4 
Boon after he should arrive at Bangkok. 

In 1843 several meetings of both English and j 
missionaries to the Chinese, of different denominations, ^ 
held at Hongkong, Ibr the purpose of adopting measure 
secure a standard version of the sacred Scriptures in IlielM 
gni^e of the country.* After repeated consultations it K 

• The entire Bible had long before bocn translated into Chinese W B 
Dr. Moniwn, the earliest English missionary to Chinn, nsBiated by Sot. 
Milne. Itmu piiotc4 at Macao in ISIB, at b preas Kut ont bjthalAlri 
Uis^oaary Society. Another tmnslation vaa also nude by Be*. Dr. Uri 
man of the Eerampore Baptiet Mis^on, wbiob wna printed at the roiuiOB IV 
in isaa. Tha espensei of both these editions were prinoipolly defrayel 
the Brl^Bb and Foreign Bible Society. Both have been pnmonnced nnnm 
fillthfulandcorrsottrnnshitiona, conaidoring the oircnmstnacBa in wblohll 
were jnade, tbough that by Dr. Murahmsn, on account of its fordgn dreei|i 
never been much circulated in China. A dictionary of (he Chinese WM < 
propnred by Dr. Momson, and pabiishad in IS23 in six quarto volmnei, 
BD eipenae of £12,000. For an account of the variona missioniuy laboB 
Ohtoa, aee Medhnrst'a History of China, and Williams'a Middle ' 
ToL 11, cb. 19. 
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lopoaed tliat a general committee should be formed, wlio should 

a portion of the New TestAmeuC for translation to each 

t the aeveral missionary stations that might be willing to share 

b the undertaking ; that ihs portions thus translated should bo 

ftiomed for the revision of the general committee, and by them 

Bbmitted for final examination and approval to the Bible Soci- 

es of England or America. The project was at first regarded 

Ih favor by the American Baptist missionaries, and by them 

tonmended to the Board, who authori:{ed the removal of Mr. 

Soddard from Bangkok to Hongkong in order to engage in 

WW work of translation. His departure however at that time, 

I tliB flbaence of Mr. Jones from Bangkok, would have left the 

n there entirely unoccupied, and it was on that accoimt 

Since then doubts have been entertained respecting 

* practicability of the plan, and some disapprobation of the 

gement having been expressed by the American and For- 

pi Bible Society, the missionaries, with the approbation of 

■ Board, have decided not lo enter into it but to make a ver- 

"1 of their own. This Mr. Goddard and Mr. Dean have 

S«i for some time engaged in executing. In order to facilitate 

WTrork, and to prosecute it in the most favoruble circumstances, 

'■ Goddard has left the station at Bangkok and is now settled 

[flingpo. The translation of the Scriptures into Chinese is 

ik of peculiar difficulty, arising from the genius of the lan- 

P>*ge; but they have already completed several hooks of the 

^ew Testament which are soon to be printed, and it is Iioped 

^^ their version wlicn finally accompli slied, with the use of all 

^Rads at their command, will not bo inferior to any other by 

^ntever hands it may be executed. 

^^fthe importance of these missions may be estimated by the 
^tent of the countries in which they are established, or the 
"umbers and characters of the jieople for whom they are de- 
*'gned, we may surely rank them among the foremost of those 
"fl which our denomination is now engaged. It is not its past 
'Qceees which gives character to either. The people of Siam 
'la.ve thus far entirely refused the gospel, while but here and 
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there s l«w anwn* tli« Chines have embraced lis mtim, 
yH the preseDl attitude of t-a*.-!] of these missions, thus olleriq 
the Wessings of ChrisUniiily to two poncrful natioDB, is 
unusual inWres!. Their career and their destiny will uadoul* 
eillj bb greatly affected by the changes which may take plu 
in the East, — now just beginning to be deeply stirred bjlt 
inflneacea of western commerce and western civihzalion. U 
events of every month are accumulating new proofs of the anal 
ing euperiority of Christianity over all the systems of oric]ili[' 
Ikith, and are loosening tlic bold of Buddhism upon the n 
of the people. The religion of the Bible is thus gaining a fntf' 
course and a fairer opportunity, for continued progress. 

Among the Chinese the mission is just entering upon aw 
era of its history. Long excluded from the empire and coofitM' 
to her exiled and wandering people, it has at length i 
itfielfvriihin the walls i and, side by side with the misMonsofotM 
eocieties and other nations, it has commenced the work of ginfl 
the gospel to the most populous country of the globe. J 
tions at Hongkong and at Ningpo are fortunately selected, and W 
missionaries are men of large experience and of tried wisda* 
Its character partakes of the grandeur of the field wliich iK** 
cupies, and its prospects, dim and shadowy as they now a;. 
ojjen far into the vistas of that eventful future^^hich is nW* 
fcfitiy in reserve for China. 
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ToB Coimby of Aae^m and It^ InhabiEitatB. — Keosons for osUbllshliig e. Mis- 
don tilers. — Messrs. Brown nad Cnbtur go from Bunnali to AjBsani. — They 
Bettte Bt Sulif 0- — Airival or Mesarg. BroDSOU aad Thomas. — Deotli of Mr. 

^K Tbomiu. — L&botB of the tligsiouarios. — Mr. Bronsoa removes to Jaipur. 

^fc>— Cooperation ofBriashEesidoQta. — InsiDTsotioii of tho Khamtia Mr. 

^VVBruBBon settles among the Nagos. — Arrival of othor Minsionaries. — Star 

B^^tioii at Sibsagac. — Slatiim at Nowgong. — GenemuB aid of British OiHceni. 

* — TmjiBliitioii of the Gospels. — Mr. Barter at Gowaiatli Growthofthe 

ILOseion at tho sovcral Stations. — Schools. — Cunvoraions to Chriatianity. 

— Need o[ Kolnforcomsnl Appoiutmcut of new Misaiouarica Present 

rrospecta of the Uission- 

t The country of Aassini lies on tlie nortli western frontier of 

^urmali, and from (bat frontier stretches across the plains of the 

intra, from seventy to one hundred miles in breadth, 

s the mountains of Hinunaleh ; while on the northeast it 

3 to the borders of China. Its inhabitants arc of many 

x% but are known hy the general name of Shyana 

r Sbans — a term which, in the changes of Indian language, 

se to the English name Assam, The country waa 

«erly independent, but in 1822 it was added to the Burman 

, and since 1826 has been wholly under Englisli rule. 

■ tribea which occupy it differ widely in character and de- 

a of civilization, and are known under various names, — the 

ncse, the Khamtis, the Singphos, and the Nagas, being the 

numerous and important. 

e attention of the Board was first directed to these people 
gh the agency of Captain Francis Jenkins, commissioner 
e governor-general of India for Assam, who resided at 
dsaUt Tills geuUeuuu), dietiuguished alike as a phil&a- 




thropist and a ruler, conceived the liveliest interest in the nn- 
gulaf populatiuQ wboni lie was appoiDted to goveru, nod in 
1834 addressed a leiler lo Rev. W. H. Pearce, an EogliA 
Baptist mifisionarj, and Mr. E. C. TrGvelyan, on ofEcer of iM 
civil service at Calouttu, making kaonni their character and con- 
dition, and requGjiting them to invite some of the missionaries of 
the American Baptists to come and settle in the oountty. The 
invitation was Bent lo the members of the mission at Maulmsia, 
and hy them it was conditionally accepted and immedial^lj' 
oommended to the favorable consideration of Ihe Board, by 
whom the question of its acceptance could alone be decided It 
was accompanied by an offer on the part of Capttun Jenkins lo 
contribute a thousand rupees in aid of the mission on the arri- 
val of ibe ftrst missionary, and a thousand more on the e^Ub- 
lisbment of a printing press. The proposal reached the oaii- 
agers in 1835, a few months after the meeting of the ConvtO' 
lion at Richmond, at a period when tbey bad been specially 
direcled by that body to enter every unoccupied field '^ 
should be presented, and to extend their missionary operntiff^ 
as widely as possible. They were therefore already prepBW 
favorably to entertain an invitation to enter a new distnfi' 
which thus emanated from a source fitted, on every account, 
command their confidence and respect. 

The plan of establishing a mission, in Assam was also 
mended by other impoi'tant considerations. The language 
the Shyans was similar to the Burman, and might ea^y 
acquired by a missionary who Lad resided in that empire, wh 
the characters used in printing were essentially the same. T 
plan seemed also likely lo promote a nearer access to the C 
neae than had hitherto been attained, tmder the exclusive poli 
at that time pursued by the imperial govenmient. It v 
hoped that beneath the protection afforded by the East Indii 
Company, missionaries might join the caravans that yearij 
traded to the interior of China, and thus, while the jealoili 
mandarins were excluding foreigners from the porta, ihey migU 
plant Christianity in the heart of the empire. In this 
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it was expected that a chain of missionary posts might be estab- 
lished among kindred races, commencing in Siam and stretch- 
ing through the Tenasserim provinces and the Burman empire 
into Assam, — and thus circling the western frontiers of China 
with influences and agencies that must sooner or later penetrate 
its hitherto impassable barriers. 

In these circumstances, the managers determined to accept 
the proposal of Captain Jenkins, and immediately referred the 
matter to the missionaries at Maulmain for the arrangement of 
the details and the execution of the plan. By them Messrs. 
Brown and Cutter, who had then just been obliged to abandon the 
station at Rangoon, had already been appointed to commence the 
mission at Sadiya, — the place which was recommended as the 
most eligible for the purpose. These gentlemen were deemed 
eminently qualified for the undertaking, Mr. Brown having for 
two years been engaged in the study of the Burman language, 
and Mr. Cutter having had considerable experience in eastern 
printing. They reached Calcutta with their families in Sep- 
tember, 1835, where they provided themselves with a printing 
press, a standing press, a hundred reams of paper and other ma- 
terials for printing, — receiving at the same time the assurance 
from the Board that an additional press and a complete appa- 
ratus should soon be sent them from this country. At Calcutta 
they embarked in boats on the Brahmaputra, and afl^r a tedious 
passage of four months through the windings of this far-rolling 
riyer, they reached Sadiya, the place of their destination, on the 
28d of March, 1836. They were welcomed to the country by 
Gaptain Jenkins, who immediately fulfilled his promise to the 
mission, and has since repeatedly proved himself its liberal ben- 
efoctor and active friend. 

Sadiya is the name applied both to the district and its prindpsd 
village. They are situated in the northeastern portion of 
Assam, four hundred miles north of Ava, and about half that 
distance from Yunnan, a large mart of trade within the boun- 
daries of China. The town was found by the missionaries to 
be ^ heaatifolly situated in the centre of a spacious plain, sur- 
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ronniled b^ mounlnins wliich form an ampLitheatre and boand 
lliu liorizou on oil sides, except for a sliort distance at the soatb- 
west." The people among wkom tliey origiuaLly designed U 
eeialilieli Uic uisaion were Uie Klinmlis, wlio had been repre- 
sented as the most intereslhig portion of tlie population, and us 
decidedly superior to the Bumians in intelligence and c 
Icr. They found, liowever, ibal the great body of these p 
dwelt farther east, and they accordingly commenced their hi 
among the Assamese and otlier native tribes composing i 
heterogc-neoua population of Sadiya. So soor 
building could be erected, the ladies of the misa 
B^ioo];; — Mts. Browu for boys and Mrs. Cutter for girls— 
of whicli Eoon became well attended and flourishing, 
while Mr. Brown and Mr. Cutter were exploring the fleft 
arranging their future labors, and giving their attention hi tit 
study of the language, in the reduction and printing of whid 
they decided to adopt the Roman character instead of tlie Ba 
man, or any other of the oriental alphabets, — a dccieion wbk 
was subsequently approved by the Board, and has unifbnn^ 
been found advantageous in the instruction of the people, A& 
Cutter soon printed a spelling book for the use of the scbmll 
and Mr, Brown began to prepare works for the press bollti|' 
Assamese and in tlie Shyan. 

On the 17Lh of October, 1836, Bev. Miles Bronson and Beii' 
Jacob Thomas, with their wives, sailed from Boston for CalcnUU 
having been appointed missionaries for the people of I 
They look with llicm the additional printing press whidi hH 
been promised, together with a full supply of all tlie r 
materials for printing, and after a prosperous voyage arriTcd^^ 
Calcutta on the 11th of the following April. In a few d 
tliey again started in a budgerow, on their long and drcuitDtif 
paflSBge up the Brahmaputra for Sadiya, The possaga « 
begun under the most favorable auspices, and was prosecntai 
against tlie rapid curreni of the winding river week after wed( 
till it was nearly accomplished, when it was interrupted bf* 
most afflictive event, and at length closed amidst circumstauH^ 
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the deepest sorrow and monming. Within a few days' jour- 
jrofSadiya, Mr. Bronson became dangerously ill of the jun- 
1 fever, and as it was imposaible to hasten the budgerow 
rward in consequence of the sickness of the crew and 
the rapidity of the current, Mr. Thomas started in a small boat 
badvance of his companions, in order to procure medical assist- 
Mce. Using the nlmost espedition he had come within sight of 
I miaaion premises at Sadiya, when two trees whose roots 
w united fell from the loosened bank of the river directly 
» the boat in wliich he was seated, crushing the boat, and 
•Wiing Mr. Thomas immediately to sink and drown. An event 
Bsadden and calamitous might well chasten the hopes of the 
HiJring missionaries, and impart to all tlieir plans and labors 
^gnverand more seriong energy. The remains of Mr. Thom- 
■ were taken to Sadiya and interred ia the mission premises, 
r days afterwards, on the 17th of July, bis afflicted 
T^Aaw and companions m travel were welcomed by the mission 
!9 to the place of their destination, 
le labors of missionaries in founding their stations and com- 
ig tiieir system of measures for the conversion of a hea- 
fcn people, are substantially the same ia every land. The open- 
B of schools, the operations of the press, conversations at the 
Uwid other places of public resort, together with frequent 
Dna into the country around them, must always be made 
• principal agencies on which they rely for the promulgation 
*lhe gospel. Their object is to invite the attention of the peo- 
~ Fe to the claims of a new religion, and hence ihey make use of 
^^ occasion which presents itself, to contrast its most im- 
Pf^ssive and striking doctrines with tlie empty mummeries of 
'''■thenism. Such were also the methods now adopted by the 
*aohera of the mission at Sadiya. The labors of Mr. Brown 
*^ devoted principally to the Assamese and the Khamtis ; 
"•ose of Mr. Branson were designed originally for the Singphos i 
■"hile Mr. Cutter was constantly employed at the two presses 
'"'* at the station, and in superintending the acliools which 
^re imder the immediate charge of the ladies of the miasioQi 
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In establi^Mug the missioii in Assam, the Boai'd lud bMB 
govemuil iu »o small degree bj llic espeulaiiun tlmt HnSf 
shuuld thuii open &a aveuuti by whicli llie gu^pel migbL tw 
eiTeetuallj curried to the uortliera paila orUurmaL and Siuuilll 
also iutroducud into tlie upper provinces of Cliina. Tlieir itf 
BtrucUona to the ini:^ ^iunaries all contemplated thia reeuLl; as ihl 
ultimato dbji-ct of the undertaking, whatever subaidiajj tob 
might be oceomplished bj the way. It was in a^cordaoce 
thia general idea that iii. Kincaid attempted the jaurae]' boK 
Ava to Sadiya in the eiirlj part of 1837. As hits been tintif 
narrated, he penetrated the country as far as llogaung, witOT 
he met multitudes of Kakliyens, an interestii^g and 
people, whom he conjectured lo be the aaine as die EareaSiHi' 
also the same as those called Singphos by the English ia Astitt^ 
lie failed however of reacliing Sadiya, and from Mogaungt* 
turned to Ava, amidst the imminent perils incident lo aviil 
spread inauiTeclion. For the same general object the 
aries at Sadiya made several excursions eastward, througfa llu' 
districts known as the Shyan provinces, and proceeded n 
to the confines of Chiaa. The result of the&e escursiffltts, 
ever, usually satisfied them that, even without entering Clu* 
there were more races of heathen already accessible than it 
possible for them lo instruct in the doctrines of the go^i ^ 
the favorite plan was not wholly abandoned by the BoHidw' 
the barriers of the celestial empire were broken down bjr At 
arms of England, and its ports were opened to the toissioiiiA) 
of every land. 

In May, 1838, Mr. Bronson and bia family removed to Af 
pur, one of the principal posts of the East India Companj* 
Assam, situated on the Dihiiig river, at a distance of threB*! 
four days' journey in a soulhweatorly direction from Saiij 
Hia object in removing was to be nearer the settlements of ^ 

* Jinny queBlIona have been raiaail concerning the Singpbcs and odurn 
in the Shjim provincoa, ivliich ore still unsettled. Too little is thus fir ItoO 
of thesB YSrious tribes to enable 08 to judge confidently of their idealit; f 
otlicr mce* in the Smt. 
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Singphos, the people to whom he had been speciallj designated. 
The measure was strongly urged by the other missionaries, and 
also by Mr. Bruce, a warm friend of the mission, who resided at 
Jaipur as the ag«nt for promoting the culture of the tea plant in 
the country, — then just becoming the favorite enterprise of the 
£ast India Company. The station was also recommended by 
ita proximity to the Nagas, a people dwelling among the neigh- 
boring hills, who had excited the interest of the British residents, 
and had been visited by the missionaries. Mr. Bronson and his 
family were cordially welcomed at Jaipur by Mr, Bruce and the 
other English residents, and by the former gentleman they were 
Teceived into his house and provided with many comforts, until 
arrangements could be made for their settlement The officers 
who were living there contributed liberally to aid the infant 
station, and several of the ladies of their families joined with the 
missionaries in opening schools and in teaching the rude heathen 
children who came for instruction. At about the same period 
Gaptain Jenkins, who was the originator of the mission and had 
ever been the faithful guardian of all its interests, also contribut- 
ed five hundred rupees for replenishing the fonts of type, and 
also ofiered five hundred more towards the support of a super- 
intendent of the schools whenever one should be appointed by 
the Board. Indeed so warm and generous was the interest felt 
by this gentleman in the prosperity of the mission, that he made 
fiieqaent communications directly to the Board, setting forth its 
condition and wants, and recommending the measures he deem- 
ed important; for its growth, and coupling with his suggestions 
the most liberal ofiers of aid in carrying them into execution. 

The operations of the mission at each of its stations were 
qaietlj and regularly advancing, when they were suddenly 
intermpted by an insurrection of the Khamtis, which threat- 
ened the lives of the missionaries and for a time put an end to 
their labors. The East India Company had been gradually 
extending their sway over the country, until several \€ the 
more powerful tribes combined in an attempt to regain the in- 
dependence which they had lost. The insurrection commenced 
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with an attack upon Sodija on the 28th of January, 1 
exb?nded through sereral of the neighboring villages, 
nnmbcr of ihe soldiers and adherents of the English w 
in the fiercenesa of the first assault, and quiet was not 
till the natives had been made sevorely to feel the p 
English power. The missionaries at Sadiya fled to the ta 
tonments of the troops, where they were protected bj* i 
English officers tiU the insurrection was quelled, when ihl 
removed lo Jaipur. At the lime of the outbreak Mr. BicM 
was absent on a tour among the Nagoa, concerning whoil 1 
was making many interesting observations preparatory li.> 9 
establishment of a station for their benefit. On hearing (rf d 
revolt he hastened back, amidst many perils, to his family* 
Jfupur, where he found the schools broken up and the w 
population distracted with alarms and rumors of approachi 
war. 

At Sidiya the people continued in still greater i^talio 
Many of them were leaving the town, and those who renu 
were in so disturbed a condition that it was deemed best in 
diately to remove the entire mission to Jaipur. The exp( 
of the removal were generously defrayed by Mr. Bruce, and t 
new station promised mnny advantages which had nerettM 
attained at the old ; yet many months elapsed before the lab 
of tho missionaries were fully resumed, or the miseion etrtip 
recovered from the shock it had sustained. In a few mOQ 
the military and civil of&cers followed the missionaties I 
Jaipur, and Sndiya, deserted by its inhabitants, "was a 
doned to the tigers and jackals." The missionaries, hom 
in the interruption of their ordinary labors, devoted ihrf 
tenlion the more earnestly to the acquisition of the 9 
languages spoken by the people around them, and to the pi 
paration of books for the press. Mr, Brown soon com] 
the translation of the Gospel of Matthew, in Assamese and I 
Khaniti, and Mr. Cutfer, having been to Calcutta, for a 
of additional type, returned in April, 1839, and c 
printing the books which had been prepared. 
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Id January, 1840, Mr. Brooson made a second visit to tiio 
pagas, who dwelt among the oeigiiboriag bills, and Undiiig 
1 now in a quiet conditioa and eager for iDstruction, he de- 
lined at once lo esiabliab among them the mission which 
bad long been contemplated. He was encournged in the un- 
dertaking by the generous interest expressed in these people by 
English officers and residents, of whom Mr. Biuce con- 
ited five hundred rupees and Captain Haiinay two hundred 
Ipd fifty for the establishment of schools. Mr. Bi-onson moved 
w &inilj to the hills in March, and having already acquired 
liie koguage and being fumbhed with books, he immediately 
Wnmenced his labors among the people there. 
On the 14th of May the mission, which was now extended 
'MTOpl different tribes in Assam, was gladdened by the ar- 
Hval of Rev. Cyrus Barker and his wife, and Miss Ehoda 
er of Rev. Mr. Bronsou, who had sailed firom 
toe United Slates in the preceding Oclober. These missionii- 
ginally designated to tlie department among the 
a their arrival at Jaipur, Mr. Barker, ficding that 
IroDson bad already removed to the hills, made propara- 
ge in labors for the Assamese. Miss Bronson, 
Wflver, soon joined her brother at tlic new station which he 
commenced among the Nngos. 

le year following the arrival of the new missionaries was 
Inked by many changes not unmingled with afliictions. Mr. 
Mrs. Brown were obliged to leave the mission and make a 
_ sge to Calcutta for the benefit of their health. Mr. Eron- 
P*) had been settled aiaong the Nagas but a few montlia when 
iral of his family wei-e afflicted with severe illness, 
M obliged in consequence to abandon the station and remove 
Jaipur. But even here health did not return to all; the 
if Miss Branson, though originally strong, yielded 
'the fever which she took among the liiSls, and she died at | 
Ipur on the 8th of December, 1810, ere she had soarcelyl 
ork as a missionary. Mr. Barker resided for A 
le at Jaipur, engaged in studying the language of tlie As- 
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BoineBe, and making frequent excursions into the country for ti 
parpoBe of selecting a place for his future residence. He ' 
length determined on Sibsagar, a flourishing post of the i 
India Company, on & brancli of the Brahmaputra, three iay^ 
journey below Jaipur. With the approbation of hig brellirea 
he remoTed to tliig place with his family in May, 1841, and i 
the following July he waa joined by Mr. and Mrs, Broirt^^ 
The expectations which were entertained concerning Juptt 
hod not been fully realized. The population had dimiaishe' 
and the efforts of the East India Company to promote the t 
tare of tea had been pnrtly withdrawn and bestowed on oti 
places. In addition to this, the Station had proved less beaUi 
than was expected, and the migsioaaries accordingly deteimii 
ed, without wholly abandoning Jaipur, to make Sibsagttf tf 
principal seat of the mission. The lea culture here promise 
Ifl bo a permanent interest, and with a population of eight tl 
sand, with a salubrious climate and many advantages deri-_-^^ 
from the residence of the English, the place commended itsai 
to their Judgment as the most suitable which could be Beledw 
especially for labors among Ibe Assamese- 
Mr. Bronson, on the recovery of his health, deeming it n 
longer wise to return to the station among the bills, Temore^ 
in October, 1841, to Nowgong, a flourishing town in them 
of a populous district in Central Assam, fo which he had b 
specially invited by Capt J. T. Gordon, an English officerwi" 
had long been a friend and benefactor of the m 
population of the town and the district was made up ol 
different races, among whom the Nagas were quite numertniw 
But now that the station among these people had been « 
pended, and both the Singphos and Kharatis wore atiU camp^ 
atively inaccessible, the missionaries at all iho stations w"* 
obliged in a great degree lo restrict their labors to the At 
population. With the aid of Captaia Gordon, Mrs. I 
Boon opened a large mission-school at Nowgong, in which t* 
native CbrisHans Jrom Calcutta were employed aa as^sta^ 
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(nJ whicli has continued lo flourish now for many yenra, and 
ifls proved a means of great good to ila pupils, 

Yei amidst all these changea, some of them of the most afflio- 
tivo cbaracler, the blessing of Heaven was not willibeld from 
liie upGHLtions of tbe mission. A lai'ge amount of laLor was 
scconpliahed by the miBsionariea, and at Sihsagar two converts 

Itwij embraced Christianity and were baptized. Each of the 
lii&m also continued still to receive the generous benefactions 
of the pious and philanthropic officers and residents attached to 
l!ie civil and the military service of the East India Company. 
iiMag these. Major Jenkins — for this is now his rank — has 
only fulfilled his early promises to the mission, but has also 
ited to it a large printing press, and has annually contrib- 
five hundred rupees for its support. Others have rendered 
■^ scarcely leas valuable and important, by contributions of 
■otey, by atlenlions to the comfort of the missionaries, and by 
toction of commodious dwellings and other buildings for 
accommodation. It may indeed be questioned whether, in ' 
otber of our missions, so liberal contributions have been 
■Sde and so uniform and generous interest has been manifested 
tha English residents of the country. Those gentlemen M^ 
Kpresenlatives of the power that has subjugated the coun- 
rf the East ; but by the humane and generous policy which 
Sy and many of their associates have adopted, both here and 
Bunnah, they have smoothed the horrid front of war nod 
inned conquest of its terrors, — while, by their efforts in be- 
of Christian missions among the people, they have more 
compensated them for the loss of their former indeijendcnce. 
•. Cutter still continued at Jaipur superintending the opera- 
of the presses under hia charge. Though these operations 
umewhat restricted by the absence of the other misaion- 
they were yet by no means unimportanL School boolts 
different languages were supplied to all the numeroua schools, 
^A the Gospels of Matthew and Jolin together with the Acta of 
"•e Apostles, all which bad been translated by Mr. Brown, were 
**«jied through the preas early in the summer of 1842. The 
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Glation at Jaipur, however, had now become inconvenient as a 
place for prinling, besides being too much espusud to tlie irru^ 
tionB of the still agitated SiugphosandXhainliBof ihe district 
In the winter of 1842-3 the place was attiicked by parties of 
insurgents, and it was several weeks before they were entirely 
subdued. During this time Mr. Cutter was obliged to Uit 
down the presses and hide them away with all the types belong- 
ing to the establishment, in order to secure them. from Ibe peril) 
with which they were threatened. The presses, however, WErt 
soon set up, and their operations were resumed, but their et 
posed condition rendered it necessary to fix on some other statin 
at which to place the printing establishment of the mission, it- 
tera full consultation of the missionaiies and an interchange st 
views with the Board, it was determined that the presses ebouIJ 
be removed to Sibsagar, and the removal was accomplished « ' 
November, 1843. In anticipation of the settlement of Mr. 
Cutter at Sibsagar, Mr. Barker, with the advice of his asaoclnloii 
went forth to seek a suitable place in Central Assam far ll>* 
location of another branch of the mission. lie went Eret Iti 
Tezpnr, but after a few weeks removed to Gowahatti,' the 
den CO of Mjgor Jenkins, and the most important towninAii 
province, and here commenced a new station to take the jM' 
of Jaipur, which was now abandoned. 

By the close of the year 1843 the missionaries were fc"^ 
established at their respective stations of Sibsagar, Howgi*(( 
and Growahalti. at which they have since continued 
their labors with comjiaratively few interruptions. These 
bors have consisted principally of preaching, translating i 
teaching, and have been chiefly confined 
population instead of embracing the Khamtis, the Singphoa 
the Nagas, as was originally designed. At each of the et&6tA 
a church was soon constituted, and though during the 
years of the mission hut few were converted to Chiistiftinl 
yet these infant churches were gradually strengthened by 
occasional accession. Scallerod among the Assamese popultUk) 
especially in the district of Gowahatti, are multitudes of ~ 
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ndiifli whose fanatical devotion to their own superstition has often 
QOCMsAoaed violent opposition to the mission. It has also occa- 
nonaUj encountered the more subtile and secret hostility of a 
few English missionaries who are scattered throughout the 
pRArince, preaching the dogmas of the " Tractarian" party of 
the English church. The commissioner, however, and many of 
lie principal officers connected with the service have continued 
te fpye to it their hearty and most efficient support, and every 
jmmt of its progress has opened with brighter prospects and 
been crowned with more encouraging results. 
' Connected with each of the stations are one or more mission 
•diools, in which children and youth are specially instructed in 
ihe doctrines of the gospel. In addition to these, schools have 
iMien opened in the neighboring towns and villages, which are 
instmcted in part by the ladies of the mission, aided by English 
ladies residing there, and in part by native assistants either be- 
loB^png to the country or obtained from Calcutta. These schools 
luiye become very numerous, and contain in all scarcely less 
dwa a thousand pupils. 

' Bat the school to which the missionaries have attached the 
Ug^est importance, and which has thus far been most productive 
of fpirituil results, is the Orphan Institution at Nowgong. Its 
design was to gather from all parts of the province, destitute 
ddldren berefl of their parents, and train them, under Christian 
ioftaeDces, to a knowledge of useful occupations and of the gos- 
peL The institution was projected by Mr. Bronson, with the 
advice of the other members of the mission, and was established 
bjr the contributions of the English residents in Assam. Up- 
wards of twelve hundred rupees were contributed at the outset 
fir the erection of a suitable building, and the institution went 
bto operation in the beginning of 1844 During the first year 
of. its existence it contained twelve pupils, and the number has 
liiice been increased to upwards of fifty. The amount re- 
qiDzed fi>r its support has increased from year to year, as its 
iraats have been multiplied ; yet such has been the generosity of 
its firiends, that its expenses until of late have been defrayed 
without cost to the mission. 
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Hr. Brown faaa been stectdily tulvanciiig in tLe transUliMi 
the Scriptures, leanng U> th« other missiooaries the work of p 
puriDg tracls and books lo be used in the schools. The vW 
of the New Testament has been translated, and an edition 
it printed hj Mr. Cutter. The translator is now eiig^ed 
Kviaiog and perfecting his work, and expects immediald/ H 
entw upon the task of rendering the other parts of the Sihb 
into Aasame^. At Sibsagnr Messrs. Brown and Culler hat 
also commenced a monthly journal of a religious and 
neons character, which is called Orunodoi, or " Hising Dan." 
The first number was published in Januarj, 
that period it has attained a wide circulation among the nalifl 
population, and has been found in many respects to be 
efficient than ordinary tracts in breaking down their pi^u^M 
and enlightening their ignorance. 

But amidst all the favorable influenccB which iromtlielM^ 
ginning had attended the misdon, and all the labon which' 
been performed for ita advancement, but few converts » 
made to Christianity during the early years of its history. Tl» 
missionaries at Qieir respective stations baptized only here i 
there a solitary wanderer from heathenism, who had eoihraMll 
the new religion with a living faith in its truths. At length ia 
1846, after nearly ten years of toil and of hope had 
away, a brighter day dawned upon the mission. The eUar 
pupib of the Orphan Institution at Nowgong, who had ex 
enced most of the humane charity which the gospel enjoins,' 
also among the lirst to experience its life-giving power. Sevct 
of them were baptized during the year, and with them i 
at the same station ( and from this period each of the 
churches connected with the mission has received freque&t \ 
eione, until they now together number upwards of sixty dtBCipl^l 
of the Saviour, who have been reclaimed from the supersU^iB 
which they were educated, and trained to the woralup ect 
service of God. The church at Gowahatti, which was )U)t«P; 
gmiized till 1815, at the end of two years conttuued 
seven members. 
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; ifl an imyarying law of the missionary enterprise that every 

lessful result imposes the necessity of additional effort. Not 

dvance is always to recede. The plans of one year, if faith- 

y wtecuteii, only lead lo larger plans for the years that fol- 

. The station which a single missionary may commence, will 

a require the lahors of several in order fully to maintain and 

cj it forward. The law finds ample illu at rations in the Lis- 

f of every mission that is earnestly prose tut ed, and in tho 

toy of none are they iporo numerous than of tliat among the 

jple of Assam, Its members soon found that the field which 

Uj aronnd tlicm was far too extensive lo he cultivated by the 

* scattered individuals who had entered it, and that the work 

h they had undertaken was constantly outgrowing their 

utility lo perform il. "We accordingly find them, at the 

ijetiod of the earliest prosperity of the mission, addressing lo 

emaaagera earnest appeals for additional laborers, and often 

led with sorrow and dismay because they couid not be sent 

the numbers whieh (heir own success had rendered nccessa- 

■ But amidst the multiplied cares and labors thus devolving 

'the members of the mission, the health of nearly every one 

ibly enfeebled. Mr. and Mrs. Cutter were oblig- 

1 for a time lo leave their station, and Mrs. Brown, after 

Pg iccompanicd (o Calcutta by her husband, took passage 

Ih her children for the United States, and arrived in Febru- 

T) 1847. So dislieartening did their condition become in 

"eciiience of the excessive labors imposed by the exigencies 

Uie mission, that in 1845 several of the English ofGcers, who 

■T6 witnesses of their failing health, expressed to the mana- 

tbeir strong convictions of the necessity of reinforcing the 

iun. These appeals, however, like those which had pre- 

them, found the Board embarrassed by a debt which 

year was increasing, and perplexed by the sectional dif- 

which led to tlie formation of the Missionary Union. 

Bnt tbey were not forgotten or hghtly considered. So soon 

the embarrassments had passed away the Executive Com- 

of Uie Union gave their earliest attention to the waaita of 
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the misaion. TIio arrival of Mrs. Brown, and the represeni 
tions which she gave, mode these wants more sensibly fell, i 
early in 1S47, two miseionariea, Bev. A. H. Danfortii and R 
Ira J. Stoddard, offered their services, and were appointed 
Assam, — the former to join the station at Go wahntti, the laM 
to relieve Mr. Brooson in the liliarge of the Orphan Institutic 
at Nowgong. In November of that year those gentlemen 
their wives sailed for Calcutta. 

The present condition and prospects of this mission 
to awaken the moat animated hopes in the minds of its ftiei 
and supporters. It still continues to receive the liberal aii 
the officers and gentlemen altaolied to the English service 
Assam, — a fact which of itself is no filight testimonial to its m 
fulness. Its schooli) are highly valued by the people, w 
desire their establishment in far greater numbers than can d 
present be accomplished. In addition to this it is already 
dent tbat Ctiristian influences are beginning to loosen the 
which Brahminism bas had on their minds. lis dogmas are less 
generally believed than formerly, and many even of the priest* 
openly confess the superiority of the gospel. With ihe auspi* 
douB beginning which has been made, and with the incideolll 
advantages derived from the favor of the English resideoU, tU 
mission, in its increased strength and numbers, now pr 
confer invaluable blessings upon the people of Assain, aod to 
contribute in no unimportant degree to the ultimate triumpli^ 
the Christian faith. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



WBT of the TclooRooa. — Origin of liiB Mission. —Airivdl of Ro v, Mr, Dny 

VtagBpntam. — His settlement at Madras Visit to Bcllary, — Difficrl- 

id by a solitary ilissionnry. — Hifl BemovHl to Kollore 

Mr. Van Hmen. — Jfr. Day visits Modrej — Casle among 
TtkiogooB. — Nee J of a Transldtion of the Scriptures. — Growl> of tbe 
~ — Health of l^e MiBsionarles faib. — They laave Nellore and re- 
Bie United States. — State of the Mission in their Absence. — Be- 
of Ur. Day and Appointment of Rev. llr. Jen-ott in 1818. 



jpK the western coast of the Bay of Bengal, over a region 
telung nearly eiglit hundred miles from tlie nort!iet:n part of 
Cam&tiu to the borders of Orissa, are scattered a people 
e Tetinga.*:, or Teloogoos. They are supposed to be 
) descendants of one of the ancient races of India whose dy- 
T once ruled over many nations, and, though now subject to 
rant jurisdictions, they are still united by a common lan- 
n and by common national traditions. They arc generally 
i|ftted at upwards of ten millions in number, of wliom three 
ions dwell within the northern eJrcars or colleclorates of the 
■esidency of Madras and are subject to ils gorernment, while 
) remainder are under the sway of the Kiiain of Hyderabad, 
Galcondah. Though distinct from the races by whom they are 
TOunded, they are without a country ruled by their power or 
Mm by their name ; and far beyond the limits of their peculiar 
Itory they are scattered over the whole of southern India, 
1 are particularly numerous in the districts of Tanjore and 
I and also in the city of Madras. Their largest city 
nrilasulapHtam, which has a population of 80,000. Their 
T leading cities are l^ellore, Guntoor, Vizagapataro, ond Cica 
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cole, Burhumpore, anil Gaiijam, whicli contaio from. 12,01X1 U 
20,000 inbabitanU each. The religion oi' the Teloogoos ^ 
BrobaiioiEui, and, as in llie other tribes of.^n|| 
tern of caste prevails among them, dividing-;dE^ 
classes between which it establishes impassable barriers, 
separate trade or occupation is a caste by iiaelf, and tlieni 
of each, with their families and relatives, are preventeijg 
system from ever becoming connected and even firom ai 
with those belonging lo another. 

The attention of our Missionary Board was directed to li 
people by Bev. Amos Sutton, of the mission of the English G 
eral Baptists in Orissa, during his visit to the United Su 
1835. They had long before attracted the notice of the L 
Missionary Society, who in 1805 stationed its earliest n 
aries in India among the Teloogoos at Vizagapaiam. 
missionaries soon died, and, though others were sent to sui 
them, the station had often been vacant, and at the time d 
Sutton's visit to America there was but a singli 
all the region inhabited by the Teloogoos. Though this di 
was widely separated from the other missions of tlie Bo 
its proximity to the Tamil missions of the American B 
the Eoutli, and to those of the English General BaplisL 
north, combined with its then unoccupied condition in reode) 
it a most desirable field for Christian effort, and in airokeni 
a strong disposition to make it the scut of a new mis^on. 
also had already been done by the missionaries of other eodstii 
a grammar and a dictionary had been prepared for the ff 
purpose of aiding the English in acquiring the language, » 
the members of the Baptist Mission at Serampor 
translation of the entire Bible, of which the New Testw 
and several books of the Old had already been printed," 



* Two tninalQtiona had beei 
sionariP-B at Serampora, Ilia i 
Both tfaEflO bnd been priiiteJ, — thsronDcrf 
TLB Peutiitanot and eoine other pnrts of 



of the Sow Taalttment, — 
ij a mistioniiiy of the L 
inner at Saramporo, the latlM at U 

Old Testamect hod tlM M 



printed nt differoat periods bj the Madia> Bible gocistj. 
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Joogooa, too, were said to be among the most interestiug and 
lelligent of the peoples of India, possessing a language of un- 
copiousness and variety, and evincing tastes and capacities 
I, it was thought, would give them peculiar aptitude for 
5)reciating spiritual truth and Christian civilization. These 
liderationa, united with, the special instructions of the Con- 
^.— tioa then recently adopted at its meeting in Richmond, 
reeling them to estahlish new missions in every unoccupied 
M where there was ^ reasonable prospect of success, decided 
t Board to comply with the recommeiidations of Rec. Mr. 
itlon, and to establish amission among the Teloogoos. 
^was on the 20th of September, 1S35, that Rev. Samuel S. 
Iff tod his wife, and Rev. E. L. Abbott, received their public 
LCtions as missionaries to these people; aad two days after- 
i they sailed from Boston in the ship Louvre, bound to Cal- 
, in company with Rev. Mr. Malcom and a large number of 
ssionaries designated to the East, among whom was also Rev. 
r, Sutton of Orissa. On their arrival at Calcutta in Febra- 
f, 1836, it was deemed best tliat Mr. Abbott should become 
mecled with the mission among the Karens, which was then 
fcring for the want of additional laborers. He accordingly 
Keeded to the Burmon empire, while Mr. and Mrs. Day im- 
&tely repaired to Tizagapatam, where they commenced the 
of the language under the instruction of a learned Brah- 
ind with the aids of an English and Teloogoo dictionary, 
grammar, a translation of the New Testament, and other 
which bad been prepared by the missioaaries who pre- 
them. 

ttt. Day found Iters two missionaries of the London Soraety, 
K Uesers. Porter and Gordon, the latter of whom was sta- 
ed ftt Cuddapah. These were the only stations of this Society 
ng the Teloogoos, and as tlie missionaries assured Mr. Day 
; no others were likely to be established, he deemed it speo- 
\j important to select a site for his own mission in soma 
Koapied portion of tlie Teloogoo country. In August, 1836, 
went with his family to Cicacole, where he commeueed hia 
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labors as a miBsionarj. He here established a school wl 
was at first attendeil by thirty or forty scholars, who, it was s 
evident, came to be instructed with the hope of receiving sv 
trifling reward ; for when they found that the sum which tt 
expected was not paid they were Been no more at the scbi 
In a, little time however, &a tlie aims of the missionary heca 
better unilerstood, the school was filled with thirty-sii In 
who attended regularly, and were pledged to remain* in il 
least six months. In December another school was heg 
composed of hoys of the lowest condition in life, who badawi 
ened the compassion of the missionary on aiv-ount of tb 
extreme ignorance and stupidity. "While at Cieacole Mr. D 
was solicited to go and reside at Amee, where was then ^i 
tered the regiment containing soldiers who had been b 
at MauliDHJn ; but he had arranged with Mr. Malcom to dt 
fixing upon a place of permanent settlement until they si 
have an opportunity to consult together upon the subject. . 
January, 1837, in company with Bev. Mr. Gordon of Viz*g 
patam, he went on an excursion one hundred and twenty siii 
into the interior, as far as Burbampore, in the course of wM 
he visited forty towns and villages and enlarged his acqtuiu 
ance with the charaeter and superstitions of the people. Uu 
of these places were thought to present inviting fields for mi 
flionary labor, though in several of them a missionary or CT 
a Christian had never been seen before. 

In the following March Mr. Day went to Madras in or^er, 
meet Hev. Mr, Malcom,who had now returned from his vifflt 
Farther India ; and niter a. full consideration of the respedi 
advantages of the several places wliich had been visited. Modi 
was fixed upon as the seat of the mission. Thou^ il H 
already the residence of several missioimries of different & 
etiea, yet none of them were engaged in labor for the TeloogD 
who constitnled, as was estimated, at least one sixth part of 
population of the city and the villages in lis suburbs. Ta 
of these villages, Wonarapetta, where was a large Teloog 
copulation, he took up his residence, and with the aid of Ml 
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Jhij and of Christian Poorooshothum, a native preacher from 
Borhampore, he established three schools, containing in all 
dboat seventy scholars. He preached in English to the British 
raudents of Madras, and the assistant maintained public wor- 
■Idp in the native language. He also distributed copies of the 
fieriptares and religious tracts so far as was in his power, among 
Ae higker and middle classes, a large portion of whom, espec- 
ially of the males, were able to read. 

In March and April of the following year he visited Bellary, 
a small town in the North, which contained a branch of the 
MJanlmain English church, composed of soldiers belonging to 
liie r^m^nt stationed there. During his visit he baptized 
twenty-two persons in the presence of an assembly of three 
Aonsand natives, drawn together to witness the unwonted spec- 
lade of a Christian baptism. On his return to Madras a 
ehnrch of sixteen members — English, Eurasian, Hindoo, and 
Barman — was organized in that city, and the little company 
at Bellary were now constituted a branch of the new church, 
and recognized as a part of the charge of the solitary mission- 
ary. To this church he continued to preach in English, which 
was understood by all its members and by thousands of the na- 
tiT6 population of the city ; and so strong was the desire to learn 
k that schools would not be long attended by pupils of the 
haf^er classes of the people, unless the English language were 
among the subjects of instruction. 

' So numerous, however, are the cares and so various the labors 
iriiich pertain to a mission planted in a heathen land, that a 
ibogle missionary always works at great disadvantage. The 
Md lies all unoccupied around him, and in whatever direction 
he tOTDBj his eye rests upon nought but the wide waste of hea- 
ftmsm. He has none to counsel him, none to share his labors ; 
iad if he pursues with appropriate zeal any particular interest 
which has called forth his efforts, he must leave all others 
uieared-for. If he remains in the city, the people of the coun- 
try may not hear the gospel ; if he travels from village to vil- 
lage, the schools he has planted and the advantages he has 
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gUBcd m the atj become scattered cmd lost. Every pageof 
f history niostrates tlie v^isdom of our Lord'a ( 
K Geodliig forth his dixiplcs, two and two, to preach to St- 
lages the do<^trines he had taught tliem. Mr. DayW 
E'in Madras but a fewmonlhs when he began to experienM 
Aa dtsadvautages of his solitary condition. The itifnnt in 
wms already sprendiDg its branches iq many directions, and » 
qtnring more care snd labor than it was possible for one perm, 
bow«Tet adiTe, (o bestow. He frequently appealed lo tie 
Board fiir help, but the limited resources with which they Ten 
eapplied allowod them to make no addition to the station. A 
picss was also neeied; for though the presses of the other m: 
uoas in that dty were furnished with Teloogoo type they m 
nsoally employed in other kinds of printing, and Mr. Day viU, 
in cODsetiuenee, often unsupplied with the tracts and bo^ 
which be required in his daily intercourse with the people. 

In these circumstances, often embarrassed and almost i 
heartened, he saw the first four years of his labors pass twsj. 
Several Eurasians and Tamils, as well as several EngliEh, hid 
been baptized ; and in a second visit which he made to Arse^ 
nine adi^tionol members of the regiment stationed there bid 
been added to the church. But notwithstanding these en 
aging indications among other races none of the Teloagwi 
had yet embraced Christianity, and it became evident that Ibe 
station at Madras, though possessing many important adiRn* 
tages, was still not likely (o succeed among the people fof 
whose benelit it was sjiecially established. In the summer (^ 
1339 Mr. Day therefore began serionsly lo think of remoTioj 
to some more favorable situation in another part of the Tdo9 
goo country. 

It chanced that one of the native assistants, a Taiml fron 
Tanjore, was at (his lime preaching at Nellore," a large town si 
hundred and len miles north of Madras, in the midst of a numer* 

• It Is 8^d thGra nrB not loss than two miUioos of Teloogooa in the ■ 
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oas populatioxi purely of Teloogoos. To this place Mr. Day 
determined to remove the mission, though without entirely 
abandoning the station at Madras, where, in case he should be 
joined by another missionary, he hoped still to maintain the lit- 
tle church which he had planted. He reached Nellore with his 
. &Bulj in February, 1840, and having rented of the government a 
Biritable lot he immediately erected a large building, a part of 
wluch was to be used as a mission-house and a part as a zayat. 
He also commenced the daily reading of the Scriptures, and 
preaching on the Sdbbath to congregations which averaged twen- 
ty-five in number. A few weeks after his arrival at Nellore, he 
had the pleasure of welcoming to the station Rev. Stephen Van 
Hasen and his wife, who had sailed from the United States in 
October, 1839 ; and in the following September he baptized the 
first Christian convert from the Teloogoos. A church was soon 
afiierwards constituted, and while Mr. Van Husen was learning 
the language he devoted himself to the distribution of tracts, to 
preaching in English, and also to instructing in Christian doc- 
trines such of the assistants and others as he was able to hold 
communication with. He also journeyed far into the interior 
in company with the assistant, studying the character and su- 
perstitions of the people, attending the heathen festivals and 
distributing thousands of tracts and books to all who would re- 
ceive them. 

In the spring of 1841 Mr. Day made a visit to Madras, the 
first which he had been able to make since his removal to Nel- 
bre. He found the church in a condition far from satisfactory. 
Its members ceased to meet for religious worship, and many of 
fheci either had become connected with other churches, or, what 
was far more to be regretted, were living in total neglect of all 
Christian culture. With pain rather than with surprise at their 
fijlen and scattered condition, he endeavored to rally them 
again ; but so infrequent and few must be the visits which could 
"be made to them either by Mr. Van Husen or himself, that, in 
the present condition of the mission, he felt obliged to abandon 
die hope of retaining them under its care. Several converts 
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were ready to be baptizei], but tbe churcb was not worthy to 
receive tliem, and Mr. Day was obliged to leave ihem to ihi 
unfriendly influences by which ihey were surrounded, — ri^y 
deciding that us he and his associate had been sent to die Teloo- 
goos, it was not proper for ihcm Id abandon iheir appoioled 
work, even for so important a labor as that which demanded 
their attention among the English converts of their own denoffi- 
inalion at Madras. The church was accordingly dissoln^ 
though another was soon after constituted at Arcot, embraeiif 
some of the same members togetlier with several Tamil aat 
Teloogoo people who were baptized at Arcot, and placed undei 
the cliarge of an intelligent native assistant 

The only peculiar hinderances which the missionaries encotuh 
tered arose from the system of caste, to which all classes of tka 
people in Hindostan are enslaved. In accordance with ils pm- 
hibitions the natives refused to receire the missionaries inlo 
their dwellings lest they should lose casfe ; yet on public festi- 
vals and at the comers of the streets they were suffered to prew^t 
without molestation, and assemblies of litly or a hundreil per- 
sons would often gather to hear there. This absurd syst«ni if 
88 capricious aa it is despotic in ita requirements. It permils 
religious instruction to be given in echoola by the missionary, 
and Christian catechisms to be taught by the unconverleil na- 
tive teacher, but C/tritlian n.itive leachers it does not lolemto- 
It allows children to be sent to the missionaries to be educate<3» 
but it does not allow the missionaries to visit the families l'^ 
which the children belong. Schools have been established ic^ 
considerable number by the agents of the East India Company^ 
in which male children are taught English, and many of the 
common branches of knowledge; and at Nellore and the neigh- 
boring vill^es, additional schoob — at one time twelve in num- 
ber — were estabUshed by the missionaries, strictly for religious 
instruetion. These schools were attended with many good 
results. The scholars were required to be present at religious 
exerdses both on week days and on Sunday, and were often 
accompanied by their parents. In this manner an interest in 
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Ibe mbsion and a knowledge of Christian truth were commu- 
nicated to IDB117 families, and iLe imprcssioo was spread widclj* 
.Abroad that Christianity is vastly superior to Buddhism or 
^traliminism, and that it will at length universally prevail. 

In consequence of the views entertained by the Baptist de- 
|iomination respecting the mode and the subjepta of Christian 
baptism, our missionaries have seldom been inclined lo adopt 
irsions of the sacred Scriptures which have been made by 
who preceded them in the East. In most of lliese ver- 
ms, the words reiating to this ordinance are either transferred 
'from the original Greek, or are translated in a manner that 
conflicts with the settled faith and practice of our churches. 

Es British and Foreign Bible Society early directed that all 
islalions which might be made under its auspices should be 
ctly in accordance witL "the authorized English version," — 
thus requiring the transfer and forbidding the Iramlation of the 
,«orda relating to baptism. In March, 1841, while Mr. Day 
Mas at Madras, the Bible Society of that city adopted the same 
Di&BolBtioii. Against the extension of these words and their 
If^rpetuation in alt languages, the Baptists, however, both in 
England and America, had very generally protested, and both 
-tte instTDctions of the Board and the resolutions of the Conven- 
Ljtipn bad directed the missionaries to translate the words accord- 
ng to their conscientious convictions of truth. In these cir- 
amstances, it was plain that any modification of the common 
Tcnioa which Messrs. Day and Van Husen might make, could 
not be published by the Bible Society of Madras, on whose copies 
thej bad hitherto been acqpstomed to rely. They accordingly 
iddressodastatement ofthe facts to the Board, and requested 
Out another missionary might be sent them, together with a 
preu which they had long needed, that they might have within 
Iheir own control the means of mnltiplying copies of the word 
rf God faithfully translated, in accordance with the principles 
rf their own faith and that of their bitthren in Amc/ica. How- 
ever much it is to be regretted that the Scriptures are circu- 
lated En heathen lands in versions essentially diflcrent from 
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each otlier, yet in the present condition of the Christian neiQ 
this result seems unavoidable, and indeed had already takea 
place from other causes, before it was brought about by ths 
views or the instructions of Baptist missionaries. The Boar4 
however, were at thiii time too much straitened in their mean 
to comply with the request, even had any person suitable ht 
the post offered his services for their acceptance j and tliou^' 
they fully approved the principle maintained by the missionflri^. 
they were obliged still to leave them without the aid which tiey 
required in carrying it into practice. 

Meanwhile the missionaries had divided the station and estab- 
lished themselves in different parts of the cily, for great 
veniencc in superintending the several schools, and a 
maintaining intercourse with a greater variety oftbe popul»lioi>> 
In August, 1843, iliree additional converts were boptixed ("^ 
added to the church, — one of them a Teloogoo and a member 
of the boarding Bcliool, another a Tamil who spoke Tebx^oi^ 
a young man of superior education, and the third a EuraMS 
woman who resided in Mr. Day's family. Schools of different 
grades were also established, not only in the city, but in gavenl 
of the adjacent villages, at the request of the inhabitants tbem- 
selves; and it was plain that the population were beginniDgto 
feel the influence of the gospel and to doubt the divinity of 
their idols. The mission was thus increasing both in 
and efficiency when the health of its members began tofiA 
and many of its most useful labors were in coosequeoee r** 
mitted. . I 

The climate of Nellore, though eiceedingly warm, ia repnt^ 
to be not prejudicial to the health of Europcaus; yet the n' ~ 
sionariea were unable long to endure it. "Mrs. Day, whos* 
heallh first began to suffer, regained lier accustomed strengtl^ 
after a brief' absence from the station. Mr. Van Ilusen vu^ 
obliged to remit bis laborsjn 1843, and, after repeated thougk-* 
unsuccessful trials of every remedy which was prescribed, waa* 
obliged to lake passage for Calcutta, and at length to return to I 
the United States. He arrived with Mrs. Van Ilusea ia 
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tober, 1845, Lhe vidim gf a distressing malady from wLicli lie 
has not yet recovured, 

Tiie departure of tliese missionaries from Nellore was a se- 
rioDS blow to all the interests of the mission. Two schools 
which bad been principally under their charge were immediately 
suspended, and a. third was soon after broken up by the appear* 
ance of the cholera. The remaining duties of the station were 
performed by Mr. and Itlrs. Day, with the aid of the assistants; 
but their health was no longer adequate to the task, and was 
cow becoming feebler every month. In October, 18i5, Mr. 
Day, who Lad for some time been unable to labor with his 
accustomed assiduity, went to Aladras in order lo admioieler 
baptism to several ]iersons attached to one of the regiments 
there ; but on reaching that city be was wholly unable to per- 
form the service. He was received inti^the families of several 
Christian friends, and by the physicians whom to consulted was 
advised to lose no time in commencing a protracted voyage for 
the recovery of liis health. His family, who were still at Nel- 
lore, were immediately sent for, and, with the generous aid of 
friends who compassionated their condition, were made ready 
(or llieir unexpected departure for America. Sir. and Mrs. 
iy had then neither the time nor the means requisite for pre- 
ig for a long and perilous passage across the oceans that 
rated them from their native land ; but every want was 
ilied and every comfort provided by the attentions of their 
ids at Madras. Christian missionaries and English officers 
with each other in aiding the afflicted mission family, 
M they reluctantly left the country to which they bad come on 
Iheir errand of philanthropy." Tliey embarked at Madras in 
-December, 1845, and coming by way of England, arrived in 
Ab oountry in the following June. 
B Jieaving the station at Nellore thus ahmptlyand unexpected- 

"•Mr. D117 achnonledgcs these acts of hwiiitnlity and gonero«ity which rm 
kt)d hii family eiprricnced, botti nt Nsllorc and at MndmB, with tpeciel gratl- 
l^de, in s commnnicatioD oddrGeEed ta tlifl Kxecutive Cammittoo, writteu on 
bii pAuti£e home and printed in the Macmine roi SeplemtMir, 1819. 
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hf, it waa impossible for Mr. Day to airango very perfecilj fin 
iu future cflntiiiuance and guidance. The property of the nus- 
Gioii llieu consisted of a dweltiag house, part of wfueli was nsej 
as a xayat, and a small estate wliJeh iiad been occupied by the 
miBsiouitry aad Lis fumilj, togeilier with a school Lou^e wUch 
hod been purchased for the accommodation of Mr. Vau Huieii'a 
pan of the sialioD, — the whole valued at about twenty-three 
btuidred dollars. These were all leil in cliarge of a Eurasian 
preacher, who was placed at the head of Ihe miiision, and 
to he assisted by two native CLristians, having aho under ibeir 
care five schools,* each averagicg twenly-five scholars. In ad- 
dition there was a church of six or seven members, Tamils and 
Teloogoos, in whose piety tiie missionary had ihe-highest cc 
dence, and whose Christian characters have since contiaaed 
without reproac^i atnidst many temptations and evil infiaeoceai 
Thus deprived ot'^ founder and principal conductor, the nuV 
sion was regarded by its friends wiih peculiar solicitude. The 
Executive Committee had long felt their inability to suslain it 
with the energy wtiich its exigencies obviously demanded^ mi 
now that its only remaining occupant had been obliged to leave 
it, they seriously entertained the thonght of wholly abandoning 
the country of the Teloogoos and confining their missions lo (he 
regions of Farther India, where their stations seemed fortunately 
placed in convenient proximity lo each other. So earnest, how- 
ever, were tlie views both of Mr. Day, and of Mr. Sutlon who 
wrote from Orlssa, respecting the advantages offered by tlie_ 
country as a field for Christian missions, and bo interesting nnd 
attractive seemed the character of the people, that the com- 
mittee determined for the present at least not to advise a dis- 
solution of the mission, but lo wait for future indicatioas of 
Providence to decide the policy which they should pursue. 

Thua continued the station at Nellore in the hands of native 
assistants, who were able to do little more than maintain the 

B EnglisTi. ThQ Imlcr has siiue bBO 
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•diools which had been planted bj the missionaries, until the 
meeting of the Union at Troy, in May, 1848. Meanwhile the 
question of continuing the mission had assumed a new aspect, 
tkasa the fact that Mr. Day had recovered his health and was 
now ready to return to his station ; and also that Kev. Lyman 
Jewett, who had recentlj offered his services as a mission- 
Kjf was desirous of accompanying him to the Teloogoos. In 
. these circumstances, the Executive Committee submitted the 
question to the Board in an elaborate paper prepared by the 
Foreign Corresponding Secretary, Kev. Mr. Peck, and con- 
taining a full view of all the considerations pertaining to it 
After being fully discussed by the managers, it was by them re- 
ferred to the meeting of the Union for final decision ; and that 
body, after still further deliberation, voted to instruct the com- 
mittee to reinforce the mission. In this manner has it been 
saved £rom the extinction that threatened it, and raised to a ren- 
ovated, and it is hoped, a progressive life. The action which 
was taken by the Union upon the question of its continuance, is 
to be regarded as a renewed pledge to give it the support and 
carry it forward with the energy which shall insure its perma- 
nence and success. 

The Executive Committee inmiediately began to carry into 
effect the instructions which they had received, by making 
arrangements to furnish with missionaries the long abandoned 
station at Nellore. On the 10th of October, 1848, Mr. Day,* 
In company with Mr. and Mrs. Jewett, who had previously been 
designated to the mission, sailed from Boston for Calcutta, and 
are now probably at the place of their destination. 

Thus, under new auspices, does the humble mission to the 
Teloogoos again invite the sympathy and the aid of those by 
whose direction it has been revived, and on whom it must con- 
stantly depend for its pecuniary support. Already are its pros- 

4^ Ifira. Day remaned with her children in this country. Her husband's 
present appointment is for the term of five years, and should the mission pros- 
p«r M if hoped, Mrs. Day will return to Nellore at an early period. 
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pccia brightening by reason of the progress of education, and 
the light which is reflected from the flourishing missionB tl 
are established by oilier societies among the neighboring rai 
of India. Among many of these racea there is a general pn 
aration to receive tlie gospel, and an impression widely previ 
that Christianity is destined at length to supplant every oil 
religion. This impression is undoubtedly owing in a great i 
gree to the wide extension of British power in tlie Eas^— 
power so formidable and resistless to the people of HindostSI|) 
that they may well deem it likely to establish the langaage, tte 
laws, and the religion of England over the earth. Beneath ill 
broad protection the missionary among the Teloogoos dwelb ill 
security, and pursues his sacred work unharmed, with no 
liar obi^tacles to oppose him save those whiuh arise from iIm 
superstitions and the social habits of the people. Against tlieis 
he will continue (o struggle on in the might which alirays. 
tends a holy cause, and with full confidence that his efforts wiB 
at length be crowned with success hy that graeious Spiiit 
ever watches over the progress of trulli among men. 
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Oeksrai. Character af tho Mluion. — Lott Care/ and Collin Tcage 'Rev, 

Calvin Holton. — Character and Dealh of Mr. Cansy. — Rev. Benjamin 
i^^.SkinnDr. -~Failnre of the Mission inconsequence of the Death of Mlssion- 
n Biies. — Arrival of Messn. Crocker jJid Mylne — Station at Edina nmone 
Muiie Bassas. — Madebli. — Character of the People. — Arrival of Rev. Ivorj 
■toarke. —Departure of Mr. Mylnc — Progroas of the Mission — Messrs, 
^^Flsldhig and CoDstantine. — Failure of their Uudcrtnking. — Depaiture of 
^■Hr. Crocker. — Progress of the Mission in his Absence — ilis Betum and 
Hlteath. — Station at Bexley — The Labors of Mr. Clarke: Transhilions: 
K-Chorclies: Schoola: his Dealh. — Close of the Mi&sion. — Atlampled MJs- 
l' dojjinHaytl. 

No one of the missions planted by the Managers of the Gen- 
eral Convention has had so seriou^^ obstacles to encounter, or haa 
been so often paralysed by their influence, as that on the west- 
era coast of Africa. Its history conducts us to a portion of tbe 
*arth pervaded by a pestilential climate and perpetually ravaged 
ty the cupidity of civilized man, — to a race degraded by the 
larbarism and wrongs of ages, and, by common consent, long 
<loomed to slavery and oppression nmong almost every people of 
Cfiristendom. No relics of a dejioj-ted civilization, no scenes of 
storied events, attract attenUon to this gloomy region. No hoary 
sfperstilions blending with the rude traditions of an elder tigo 
'^d a philosophic interest to the people who inhabit it. It 
presents only a blank and dreary waste of barbarism, occupied 
"y the lowest and most abject forms of humaiuty. Yet Chria- 
^*n Philantliropy, to her honor be it spoken, has not passed by 
^ven this desolate land in utter neglect. She has braved (ho 
P^atileuce that perpetually hatmts its coasts, and has encoua- 
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tered the ferocity of its degraded and brutalized inhabituilai 
and, finding arguments for Iier support in the very degradatio 
of their condition and in the wrongs they have Eu£fered,she hi 
endeavored to communicate lo them the truths of the gospc 
and eecure for them the blessings of Chrislian civilization. 
is tme that these endeavora have been attended with the mo 
imperfect success ; and the scenes in which they were put fori 
are now marked by the graves of many of the heroic n 
made them. Yet they well illustrate the spirit of that conipn 
hensive philanthropy which the religion of Christ alone is a 
to inspire. 

The mission of the American Baptists has been principal! 
confined to that portion of the western coast of Africa knoV 
as Liberia, and has been planted only among the Bassa [rQ 
of its inhabitants, — a numerous people occupying a strip d 
the coast ninety miles in length, lying between Junk river a 
tlie river Sesters, and extending back nearly seventy miles i 
the interior. They are supposed to be about one hundred « 
twenty-five thousand in number. 

The earliest missionaries sent by the Board were Lott C 
and Collin Teage, two colored men, who were ordained at Bid 
mond, Va., in January, 1821, and soon afterwards sailed ft 
Africa as emigrants of the American Colonization Socie^ 
The Society had not at this period established a colony upon tb 
coast, and Messrs. Carey and Teage went to Freetown, in ih 
English colony of Sierra Leone. Their residence here ho* 
ever was brief, in consequence of the unfriendliness of lil 
climate, and in February, 1822, they removed to Monrovia, I 
settlement which had been planted by colonists from £ 
Here they commenced their labors as missionaries and ftwnjei 
a church. Six persons were baptized during the year II 
and in the year following nine more were added to their k 
ber, and a commodious place of worship was erected for thi 
use. Of this church Lott Carey became the pastor, his a» 
ciate in the mean time having relumed to Sierra Leone. 
the performance of his duties as a missionary Mr. Carey eviiK<4^ 
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remarkaljle energy and fmthfulneas. He waa born a slave in 
Virginia, but many yeara before leaving Richmond he had pur- 
chased hia freedom and that of his two children, and had ac- 
quired the rudiments of a superior education, and proved liimself 
worthy of the highest trusts in the business with which he was 
charged. On tlie pestilential shores of Africa he soon found 
occasion for all the knowledge he had acquired, both among his 
fellow emigrants and the rude barbarians from the interior with 
whom they became associated. By his acquaintance wiih medi- 
cine, he healed their maladies ; by hia sagacity in civil affairs, 
he settled their disputes and aided in Ibe organization of their 
infant society ; and by his earnestness and power as a preacher, 
he commended the gospel to their hearts and consciences with 
unusual success. 

Early in 1825 Eev. Calvin Holton was accepted as a mis- 
sionaryby the Board, ^nd sailed for the American colonies in 
Liberia. Almost imm.diately after his arrival, however, Mr. 
Holton waa seized with he fever whicih in that climate usually 
attacks Europeans wh come from other latitudes, and died in 
July of the same yeaP 

The mission con' lued to be sustained by Mr. Carey, with 
the aid of two or I ree pious assistants from among the emi- 
grants. The res'orcea by which it was kept alive were sup- 
plied almost entirely by his own cfibrts, as the funds which were 
fiimished by "'le Board were of necessity at tliis time exceed- 
ingly limite* The labors of the mission were bestowed upon 
the emigrarp*, colonbts, and also, as far as possible, upon the na- 
tives of 1' e country who had either been rescued from elave- 
ships" an^ settled upon the coast, or had voluntarily come in 
from thti neighboring wilderness to join the colonics of their 
more civilized brethren. Mr. Carey in this manner preached 
and lAaintained schools at Monrovia and also at Cape Grand, 
Mj^nt, — at the latter place among a people known as the 
Veys, one of the most powerful and intelligent of the tribes on 
the coast. At these and other settlements he was the life and 
HMil of nearly all Ihe religious efforts and operations that wera 
t 
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carriod on. He preached several times eTerj week, Enperiii- 
tended ectkools botli for religious and for secular instmctioD,- 
in some of which he taught himself, — travelled from onesellle- 
ment to another, aiid watched with constant vigilance and uc 
remitting care over all ihe s|)intual and the Eodal interests of 
the colonists. 

In September, 1826, he was unanimously elected vice-aguit 
of the colony, and on the return of Mr. Ashmun to the United 
States in 1828, he was appointed to discharge the duties of 
governor in the interim — a task which he performed daring thfl 
brief remnant of his hfe with wisdom, and with credit li. 
Ilis death took place in NoTemher, 1828, in a manner 
fearfully sudden and extraordinary. The natives of the coob- 
try had committed depredations upon the property of the oolouy, 
and were threatening general hostilities Mr. Carey, i 
capacity as acting governor, immediately cslied out the miBlUj 
forces of the colony, and commenced vi ,iiroin measures forrs- 
pelling the assault and protecting the rfttletni-siis. He was nt 
the magazine, engaged in auperintending tiiv tnaking of dt- 
tridges, when, by the oversetting of a i|Bi)>i a large mass w 
powder became ignited, nnd produced aif CKplo^lon which re- 
sulted in the death of Mr. Carey and seve^ «h«rt who wert' 
engaged with him. In this sudden and awfu* mvinor per 
an extraordinary man, — one who in a hightf sphere migW 
have developed many of the noblest energies oT i}Iuuracter, i 
who, even in the humble capacity of a missior.RT ,• among ll 
own benighted brethren, deserves a prominent pint ',in theU 
of those who have shed lustre upon the African rate. ^ 

At the period of Mr. Carey's death, the church of Y^'^ ^ 
was pastor contained a hundred members, and was in -t fai^hlf! 
flourishing condition. It was committed to the charge ul Coiriq 
J'eage, who now returned from Sierra Leone, and of Mr. i 
ing, one of its members, who had lately been ordained a mlaiiiAn 
The influences which had commenced with the indefattjpUj 
founder of the mission continued to be felt long aflcr he VmA 
ceased to live. Tbe church at Monrovia was incrcuiod lo tW 
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hundred member?, and the power of the gospel was manirestcd 
in other settlements of the Colonization Society, and even among 
the mde natives of the coast, of whom nearly a hundred were 
converted to Christianity and united with the several churches 
in the colony. 

Jn 1830 Rer. Benjamin Skinner was appointed a missionary 
to Africa. He was ordained at Richmond, Va. on the 4th of 
October, and before the close of the month sailed with his 
fiunity for Monrovia, where- they arrived in the following De- 
cember. Soon after their arrival they were all seized with 
(he fever of the coast, and Mrs. Skinner and her two children 
fell victims to the disease. Mr. Skinner partially recovered 
from the fever, but his constitution was shattered hy its ravages 
and by the heavy bereavements with which he was afflicted. 
He remained in the country tilljuly, 1831,hut without attempts 
ing any missionary labor, when he embarked for the United 
States in hope of being restored by the voyage. The hope, 
bowever, proved illnaive, and he died at sea on the twentieth day 
of the passage. 

Thus fatally terminated two attempts of the Board to settle 
■fhito men as missionaries on the coast of Africa. Those who 
Were sent had fallen victims to the climate almost as soon as 
they came within its pestilential influence. The enterprise 
Seemed entirely hopeless, and the Board now directed their at- 
tention lo the finding of suitable men of color who might be 
eraployed to carry forward the mission. Their efforts, however, 
proved unsuccessful, and five years elapsed before any additional 
tnissionaries were sent lo Af^i<^a. The mission, however, during 
this interval waa not abandoned, but was even somewhat ex- 
tended by means of the preaehers and teachers who were ap- 
pointed from among the pious emigrants. The moat conspicuous 
of these, in addition lo those already mentioned, were Hev. A. 
"'- Anderson, Rev. John Lewis, and Rev. Hilary Teage, son 
■*■ Collin Teage. In the summer of 1834 Dr. Eackiel Skinner, 
latliEr of the missionary, a practising physician and a minister 
"^ tlie gospel from the State of Connecticut, went to reside in 
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Liberia. He vas appointed hj no society, but was prompted 
hj motives of pliilontliropy and hy special ioterest it 
lected race in wliose service his son bad already offered np lii! 
life. This gCntlemaii subsequently was raised to the office of' 
governor, and alike in his public and his private relations liBi 
exerted a favorable iaflui;nce upon the missioit and upon aU tba 
interests of the colony. By agencies like these ibe church it 
Monrovia, whose branches had now extended through s 
villages, was supplied with the regular ministry of the gMpdj. 
and many of the schools which had been esiahlishe 
continued in operation. 

Early in 1835 Rev. W. G. Crocker and Rev. W. Myke offitipr 
ed themselves lo the managers, and were appointed missionao 
to Africa. So painful had been the experience of the Bo»rf uii. 
their attempts to eslabhsh this mission, that its olBcers could tot 
solicit persons lo go to so unhealthy a station ; yet if miuiMuriei 
offered their services with a full knowledge of the perils Ihej" 
roust encounter, the Board could not of course decline to U 
them. These gentlemen were well educated, and in ererynj' 
qualified for the work of preaching the gospel to the healbWi 
nnd on the Ilth of July they sailed from fhiladetphia forU 
rovia, where they arrived after a prosperous passage of ihaij^ 
two days. By the instructions which they received Ihey w 
appointed to labor specially among the native tribes of the «« 
try, — it being deemed tliat these ought to be made the ai 
immediate subjects of Christian eBbrt, rather than the emign 
settlements of colonization societies that lined the coast. I'l'* 
mediately on their arrival they repaired to Millsburg, one of ™ 
towns of the Monrovia settlement, in order to go tbrou^ "•n" 
the perilous process of acclimation. Here they were soon piw 
trated by the prevalent fever of the coast, and, though in ill 
midst of missionary friends who rendered every lud in iW 
power, Mrs. Myine, the only lady of iheir company, fell a V 
to the disease within a month after their arrival, Mr. Cro 
and Mr. Mylne, however, survived the acclimation, and, tl 
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1 enfeebled health, were soon able to enter upon their labors 



At the instance of Dr. Skinner, and with the approbation of 
he Board, tliey determined to establish their mission among 
the Bassas, a tribe whose language ivas iviUely spoken in the 
interior, and whose principal trading place ivas at Bassa Cove, 
at the mouth of the Mechlin Tiver, at this dme a joint settle- 
ment of the Colonization Societies of Pennsylvania and New 
York. These people were also numerous at Edina, a small 
town on the bank of the river opposite to Bassa Cove. Af- 
examining aevernl different localities, the mi.ssionaries tised 
upon Edina aa ilie place of their future labors, and in Decem- 
ber, 1835, they removed to Bnssa Cove, in order to superin- 
tend tbe preparation of buildings, and if possible immediately 
to commence their labors on the opposite bank of the river. 

On their arrival in the country the first aim of the mission- 
aries had been to acquire the language, reduce it to an al- 
phabet, and prepare it for writing. In doing this they were 
oBsisted by a young colonist whom they employed, and who was 
able to speak both Bassa and English. In February, 183G, 
Messrs. Crocker and Mylne made an escui-sion up the Mechlin 
river, a distance of twenty miles, to Madebli, the village of 
Sanle Will, a chief of whom they bad often heard, and whose 
children they desired to have at the school they were about lo 
open at Edina. Tbe chief told them that he was only a gov- 
ernor under king Bob Gray, who was then but two miles off 
attending the funeral of a relative. The missionaries imme- 
diately repaired to the king, who, on hearing their object for- 
mally Slated, warmly commended it, and proposed to his head 
men that they should send their children to he instructed at the 
school. He afterwards, however, decided to wait (ill he could 
consult other chiefs who were away, that they might all act to- 
gether; but he promised to send a dozen or twenty men to 
build a school house at Edina, bo soon as his people should com- 
plete the work of the season upon their farms. It was after- 
warda discovered that this king was only tributary to a mon- 
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arch of greater pretenaions, knonn as king Eobo, irho, when iht 
proposal of Mr. Crocker was mode known to him, replied, "I 
am afraid of that white man; he comus aud aits down softly in 
my country; I don't know what he will do." His prejndice^ 
however, were soon overcocae, — for he invited the 
to visit him, and interpreted their sermons to his people, sai 
when the school was opened at Edina ho sent his son to jwii^ 
as did also Sante Will and king Bob Gray. 

Though the mission was designed especially for the 
tribes, yet, while the mifisionaries ivere acquiring the languid 
and becoming acquainted with the people of the country, 
were engaged in conslant labors among the colonists. Tbej 
preached at Bassa Cove and also at Edina, and opened »diOoll 
at both these places. Mr. Crocker also obtained funds fn)D 
other towns of the colony to enable the church at Bassa Cow 
to erect a suitable house of worship, which was completed 
July, 1836. Here Mr. Mylne continued to preach till ibe 
church was supplied with a pastor early in the following jttfy 
and during this period he baptized sixteen persons. 

Mr. Crocker devoted himself to studying the stmctare of A> 
Bossa language, and by the close of the first year of hii ttBr^ 
dence in the country, he had so far mastered it that he prepU» 
a spelling book and a small vocabulary of words and phrasev 
to which he added a brief statement of some of the le^ioj 
fact« of divine revelation. In December, 1836, he went H 
Monrovia, and printed an edition of two hundred copies foi' 
mediate use in the schools. Its effect upon the progress of ll* 
native scholars soon began to be obvious. Several of ibe 
intelligent among them were speedily able both to read iDiB 
write the language of their tribe. Much delay had been 
aioned in the erection of the mission buildings at Edina, by tht 
difiiculty in procuring workmen who would labor with fv8l 
tolerable regularity and fidelity. A carpenter was at le^A 
obtained from Monrovia, and the houses were completed and O^f 
wipied by the missionaries and their schools in June, 1837. 

During all this period they had been subject to frequent) 
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of disease, which they warded off only by changing the place of 
their residence, — going now to olher Beltlemonla upon the coast 
and now to the interior, in order to escape the malarious inliu- 
ence that constantly hung aronnd thera. They also fi-eqnenlly 
went to Bladehli, the village of Sanle Will, where t!ie chief soon 
manifested so deep an interest in their labors that they deter- 
mined to make it aa out-alation of the mission. A sraall house 
was accordingly erected there, to which Mr. Crocker removed in 
October, 1837, and immediately commenced the translation of tha 
New Testament, Several of the chiefs from the interior also visit- 
ed the schools at Edina, and expressed waim approbation at their 
oondition; Sante Will etcn claiined the original patronage o£ the 
whole plan, aod boaiited that he was the first to encourage it by 
inlmsting his sons to the care of the missionaries. The num- 
ber of native children noiv under tiieir charge was as large aa 
Ihey were able to provide for, and many of them, as has already 
been mentioned, were eons of the principal chiefs of iho tribe. 
Among them, the most distinguished both for the talents and 
the moral spirit which he evinced, was Kong, the son of king 
Koba, the head chief of the Bassas. He early made remarka- 
hle progress in the studies of the school, and at length, with 
Une of his less distinguished associates, gave decided evidence 
BC Christian character. 

^LUessrs. Crocker and Mylne had survived what 'were decm- 
Hl the greatest perils incident to their condition upon this un- 
Hjealtliy coast, and had planted their stations under auspices far 
Esore favorable than any which had hitherto attended the mis- 
sion. As was natural new hopes began to dawn in their minds, 
and new interests were awakened in their labors among their 
brethren at home. Yet to one who inspects the journals in 
which they recorded their daily experience, the prospect will 
appear to have been far from attractive and encouraging. It 
was only less gloomy and repulsive than it had hitherto been. 
They were indeed near the emigrant settlement of the societies 
for colonizing Africa witiL her own scattered children, yet the 
example of many of the colonists was any thing hat favorable 
23 
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to the cause of Christum civilixation. Tlie^ were lunoDg i. peo- 
ple many of whom, it is true, evinced ii rt^odiiiesd toiie UU^ 
the goS])el, but they beiuuged lo the inost abject and degraded 
portion of the liuman nice, — so debased by barbarian iias^ion^ 
«o stupefied bj the euperstitiuoa of their brutalizing grigri,* tbil 
the impressions mwle upon their minds were usually ax ttu^ 
lory as figures drawn upou the shifting sands of their own des- 
erts. And to add to the melancholy picture, almost side byade 
with the stations of the missionaries arose the frowning front of 
the slave factory ; and in the same circles in which they preuli- 
ed the gospel of peace and love, wus carried on that bccUM^ 
traffic whicli more than every other sin has blackened the annill 
of human guilt and shame. They however still labored on, 
though ofien disabled by sickness, and hindered by ob«t«!« 
such as missionaries seldom encounter; and tlicy even begin lo 
devise plans, and to appeal to their brethren in America, fotliti 
extension of the mission toother tribes that dwell upon thecoM 
or that roam the interior. 

In January, 1838, Kev. Ivory Clarke and his wife arriTKl»t 
Edina. Like their predecessors they were immediately attack^ 
by fever but in a form unusually mild, and they were soon nit's 
to commence the study of the language and to perform wdi 
duties in the mission as their inexperience would admit. Tlej 
resided either at Edina or at one of the neighboring villigWi 
and with belter health and greater aids than had been posswarf 
by those who preceded them, they made rapid progress in •*" 
quiring the language and preparing for their missionary labw* 
Their arrival gave new animation to the hopes of their «•*• 
ciatea and brightened the prospects of the mission. But it w« 
only for a brief season, — for tlie heallii of Mr, Mylno, which ]ai 
been shattered by repeated fevers, soon gave indications of hops- 
less failure. In May, 1838, he returned to the United 8tal» 
and not long after, in consequence of his ruined health, withdnv 

tituies alniwt Al 
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&om tbe service of the Board. The care of the station at Edina 
now devolved upon Mr, Clarke, — aided bj two of the colonists, 
Messrs. Davis and Day, — the former [hcpastor of the emigraat 
church, and the latter a teacher and preacher in the employ of 
the miasioQ. Mr. Crocker in the mean time resided at Madebli, 
or Sanfe Will's tomi, where he was engagedin preaching, teach- 
ing ill the schools, and translating the Scriptures, — in the latter 
of which he was assisted hy his pupil, Kong Koba, the son of 
the head chief who has already been mentioned, a youth whose 
talents and character fully justified the hopes which the mis- 
aionaries entertained concerning him. 

In September, 1839, the mission was still farther strengthened 
by the arrival of Mias Rizpah Warren, who had been accepted 
by the Board as a missionary teacher, and had sailed for Edina 
in the preceding July. Early in the following summer she was 
married to Rev. W. G. Crocker, and went with him to reside at 
the village of Sante WilL But scarcely had they reached their 
secluded homo ere disease and death began their frightful work, 
and blighted the hopes which the missionaries had fondly cher- 
ished. Mr. Crocker was first attacked, and after being brought 
to the very verge of the grave, at length began to mend; but 
ere he had regained his strength lie saw his wife wholly pros- 
trated by the fierce fever of the climate. Her sickness was fear- 
fully brief; she died eight days after the attack, on the 28th of 
August, 1840. Soon aflcr these sad eventa Mr. Crocker, still 
enfeebled by disease and depressed by sorrow, went to Cape 
Palmas in order to recruit his health, and to procure the print- 
ing of the Gospels of Matthew and John, and a book of hymns 
which he bad prepared, and also another edition of the Bassa 
Spelling Book wliich was compiled by Mr, Clarke. He returned 
to his station at Madebli on the 13th of October, with bis health 
improved and liis spirits invigorated by the kind sympathies of 
the Christian friends whom he met at the settlements, and again 
commenced the labors of the mission in circumstances that 
awakened in hia mind the conflicting emotions of grief and of 
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The misaion in Afinca, notwithalandiiig the vicigsUadn 
through which it had passed, was at tliis time regarded Kiih 
increasing interest both by its mcmbera and their friends in i 
country. The memory of tlie wrongs which the African n 
bad so long endured in every land combined with the org^ 
appeals of the missionaries in awakening among the charches 
of America a strong feeling of Ciiristian obligation to send 
them, if possible, the blessings of the gospel. Karly in 1 
Messrs. Alfred A. Constantine and Joseph Fielding oEfered 
themselves to the Board as missionaries to the western coga^ 
or the inlerior of Africa. It was at a period when the impn* 
sion prevailed that the climate of the interior might be found 
less deadly to Europeans, than that of the coast had pronil 
itself to be. The British government also, with the coopen- 
tion of some philanthropic associations in England, were about 
sending an expedition up the Niger for the piir^Kise of exj^ 
ing the regions bordering upon ils hanks, and tntrodudng to ihs 
tribes of the interior the arts and the commerce of Europe, la 
take the place of their inhuman traffic in slaves. High 1 
were entertained by tlie friends of missions both in En^ani 
and America, that this expedition might open the way for tb 
introduction of Christianity to some of the unknown races thi 
people this portion of the continent. In accordance with the« 
views, the newly-appointed missionaries were designated by tbt. 
managers to Ihe country lying upon the Niger. Ha^-ing w 
ceived full instructions from the Board, they sailed from Phib" 
delphia with their wives, in September, 1840, and arrived da 
Monrovia in November and at Edina on the 3d of Dccembafi' 
Though their destination was to the banks of the Niger, fetit. 
was deemed most prudent to wait at Edina until they W 
passed through the inevitable trials incident to the period <i 
acclimation. They miglit also thus learn the results of Hi 
English expedition, wliicli was now just preparing to ascend tli 
river. Little did they then aoticipate the melancholy isaues ol 
that expedition, or the untimely dose which was appointed b 
their own career as missionariea. 
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They were seized by the African fever, with ita accustomed 
violence, and within sis weeks of their arrival both Mr. and 
Mrs. Fielding fell victims to ita power — the latter on the 3d, 
and the former on the IGth of January. Mr. and Mrs. Con- 
Btanline, though they survived the fever, were unable eilher (o 
proceed to the place of their destination or to engage in the 
labors of the mission. They remained at Edina, making ucca- 
sionnl excursions to different points of the coa-st or to the inte- 
rior, in the hope of regaining their health, aa well aa for the 
purpose of observing the eoodilion of the country and the char- 
acter of its inhabitants. Late in the summer of ISli the Eng- 
lish expedition, comprising three smiill steamers, proceeded up 
the Niger. Though it was supposed that every possible pre- 
cautioQ had been taken for the health of the Europeans engaged 
ia the service, yet the passage up the river jiroved fearfully de- 
ttmctive. Two of the three steamers were despatched in suc- 
cession to bear back those who were disabled by disease ; and 
when, at the end of eight weeks, the remnant of the expedition 
letnmed to the coast, it had lost upwards of one eighth of the 
Europeans who were attached to it. It was believed that a 
salutary impression wits made by the expedition upon the tribes 
of the interior, but the hopes whioh were entertained of finding 
there a more salubrious climate were utterly disappointed, aad 
the design of establishing a mission among them waa entirely 
abandoned. Mr. Constantine, still unable to labor continuously 

»in the climate of tiie coast, returned with his" wife to America 
ta June, 1842, and soon after, at his own request, was released 
from hia engagements with tlie Board. 
In July, of the year preceding, Mr. Crocker, whose health 
had long been declining, had been obliged to return to the Uni- 
ted States, lie left the mission at a period when, to his own 
mind at least, it was possessed of unusual interest and attended 
with many encouragements. He had witnessed great changes 
— all of tbem for the better — during the six years in whieb he 
I had resided on the coast. Several of his companions had fallen, 
L bat the truth which he had come to proclaim had made percep- 
I 22* 
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tiblc process. The prejudices of the people among vhom he 
had lived had been overcome, and their suBpicions and jedi 
ousies bad died away. Children were no longer detained fan 
the schoolii, the preaching of [lie gospel was listened lo will 
attention, and its power had been witnessed in the conversiai 
of sevei'al of the natives and a large number of the cmigraDHi 
The churches connected with the mission were both i 
and enlarged, and the interest felt among their memben i| 
spreading the gospel through the surrounding region had greallj 
increased. A new station was also established, under the cl 
of Mr, Day, at Bejiley, a small town on the river, six n 
from Edina. A printing press had been received by the a 
eiou, and Messrs. Crocker and Clarke were only wftitiDg to 
engage a printer, in oi'der to put to press several books of ttai 
New Teatamenl, and other volumes which they had prepMoi 
in the Bassa language. From all these interests and oocupo- 
tions, which bound him strongly to the mission, Mr. Crocker hi 
obliged to hasten away, in order to save the feeble remnanlof' 
his constitution, which had so long been wasting beueatb ^ ' 
bad influences of that unfriendly climate. 

In consequence of the absence of Mr. Crocker, after lie re- 
turn of Mr. and Mrs. Constantine, the care of the mission do-- 
volved entirely upon Mr. and Mrs. Clarke, who resided al 
na, and had under their direction three or four assistaols, en^ 
ployed either as teachers or preachers. The press was set IB 
operation in Seplntnber, 1842, under tie charge of a priotS 
obtained from the colony, and several books, designed to JUil * 
the acquisition of the language, as well as to impart religlooi 
knowledge, were immediately issued. Two schools were it 
tained at Edina and one at Besley, containing together alK 
ninety scholars, of whom fifty-five were natives. Schools W 
also held al both stations upon the Sabbath, and during ci 
seasons on several evenings of the week, for the instmctioa t 
adult emigrants in the doctrines of the Bible and in the prioc 
pies of morals. The character of the population was obviood 
improving, and the churches at the two atatjooa were gntdtiaUj 
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increasiiig in numbers and advancing in the knowledge of the 
gospeL Mr. Clai*ke finding himself too remote from the great 
bodj of the Bassa people, recommended to the Board that the 
mission be removed to Tradetown; but in its then reduced state 
the removal could not be easily effected, and the project was 
•bftndoned. An out-station was, however, established at Dua- 
wi's town, a large village in the interior, thirty or forty miles 
horn Edina. The chief invited IMr. Clarke to send a teacher 
fi>r his people, and promised to build a school-house and to 
•opport both teacher and pupils. The station was commenced 
hy a young native who had for several years been under £he 
instraction of the missionaries. 

Mr. Crocker, afler his return to the United States, soon found 
himself so reduced by disease that he abandoned all hope of 
ever rejoining the mission, or engaging again in the labors to 
which he had dedicated his life. He at length, however, re- 
gftined a portion of his strength and commenced a journey to 
the south. Afler a residence of several months in a genial cli- 
mate, during which his health seemed to be fully restored, he 
piresented himself to the Board as ready to return to his station 
on the perilous coast which two years before he had so reluc- 
tantly abandoned. The Board sharing his own confidence in 
the restoration of his health, gladly accepted his services, and 
having made the necessary arrangements, he sailed from Boston, 
January 1, 1844. He had a few days before been united in 
marriage with Miss Mary B. Chadboume, of Newburyport, by 
whom he was now accompanied on the voyage. He arrived on 
the coast on the 24th of February, with health seemingly unim- 
paired; yet a treacherous malady lurked in his constitution, 
iDd on the second day afler his arrival, while engaged in the 
tenrices of the Sabbath at Monrovia, he was seized with a vio- 
lent hemorrhage of the stomach, of which he died after an 
ilfaiess of two days. Thus fell in the midst of high raised hopes, 
and at an unexpected moment, a missionary of no common zeal 
•ad devotion to the cause. The joy which the tidings of his 
intended return had awakened on that desolate shore, among 
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the natives whom be hnd formerly instructed, waa sadAtaij 
turned into moui-ning, and a cloud again rested upon the n 
at the death of one of it» eartieat founders and mo^t indeful' 
gnble laborers.* 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarke, who were on their way lo Monroria lo, 
meet the newly-arrived missionaries, reached the Eettlemeal' 
only to look upon the grave of him from whom they had bopeft 
BO much, and to escort back te their station the widowed parloef 
of his bojtes and his sympathies for the neglected sons of A&icK 
Mrs. Crocker, on arriving at Edina, immedialely set abont pt^' 
paring for her work as a missionary, and waa soon able to eog* 
in the labors and duties which the enfeebled condition of ihii' 
mission pressed upon her attention. 

In January, 1 845, the principal station of the mis^ 
moved from Edina to Besley, in order lo secure a locality mori 
favorable to Lcahh, and nearer the settlements of the Basa 
people. A subordinate station however was still mninuinej 
at Edina, and additional ou^statioDS were planted al ZuzoanJ 
at Little Bossa, — the latter under the immediate diarge of 
Kong Koba, or Lewis Kong Crocker, us the young chief noi 
chose to be named, in honor of his early teacher nai t 
At Iheee several points, but little separated from each other, ibl 
mission, though often smitten and cast down, Etill maintiuned iB 
existence and assiduously prosecuted its sacred objects amoi^ 
the people of the country. The assistants, most of whom wtfi 
men of tried character, under the direction or in the compaiq 
of the missionary, preadied the gospel from village to villus 
The ladles of the mission were engaged in the schools, whik 
Mr. Clarke gave himself as fully as possible to the worft o 
translating the Scriptures, and the preparation of books for ft 
instrui;tion of the natives. He compiled a dictionary of tfc 
Bassa language, which, together with the Giospels and sever! 
of the Epistles of the New Testament, was ready for the p 

■*A inanDiiDr Chii excellent mitpianaTy hsi been written by Hit- B. B. 
Hedbeiy, Eram Hliich wmcal oT Uie nJjuve-meutioiwil tacts luaa been ilwin^ 
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Dear tbe close of 1846, but which, in the pressure of other la- 
bors, appears never to have been published. 

la this manner, the mission continued to prosper lo an extent, 
in many respects, quite disproportionate to the number of labor- 
era who were employed in its service. For a considerable 
])eriod, Mr. and Mrs. Clarke, unlike the missionaries who pre- 
ceded them, were blessed with uninterrupted health. Mrs. 
Crocker, however, was less fortunate, and it soon heCEUne evi- 
dent that her constitution was wasting away beneath the influ- 
ence of the climate. After one or two unavailing voyages to 
distant parts of the coast, she was obliged to abandon the missioa 
and return to this country. She arrived in the summer of 
1846, and though she has recovered her health and is ready to 
return to her station on the African coast, yet the recent 
melancholy changes in the mission have hitherto rendered her 
return impracticable, and she is now waiting among her friends 
for some more ^vorable aspect of its darkened fortunes. 

Nor did the remaining missionaries long escape the dismal 
fatality that has so often attended the efforts of Christian phi- 
lanthropy upon these pestilential shores. Even before the de- 
parture of Mrs. Crocker, Mr. and Mrs, Clarke had been oblig- 
ed to suspend their labors, and had accompanied their friend 
on her voyage along the coast. Tliough Ihey returned with 
alrength recruited by the voyage, yet it was only for a brief 
eeason. Mr. Clarke had repeatedly set forth the wants of the 
mission In his communications to the Executive Committee, and 
had appealed in its behalf in the most earnest manner to those 
who were about entering the Christian ministry. But none had 
offered themselves for tbe service ; and the lone missionary, now 
conscious of declining health and sensible that his work would 
bo speedily closed, was compelled to look forward to the extinc- 
tion of his hopes, and it might be the ruin of all that he and 
hia departed coadjutors had so long labored to accomplish. 
He, however, toiled on, sorrowing yet not dismayed at the pros- 
pect of the mission; and Heaven granted the renewal of hia 
Etresgth, and enabled him, for upwards of a year, to prosecuto 
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bis labors with but liltle iDteiruption and wilb encourftging nc 
ce^3. In aiidtlion to his general EuperiDteodence of all lltf 
Bullions, he preached in miiny of the villages, visited Ihe leniKiij 
chid^ of the tribe, and made considerable progreie in tbt 
translation of the Scriptures and the revision of the BasA 
Dictiooary. He also witnessed many spiritual fruils of Ul 
ministry and that of his assistants. Many of the natives, 
at the slationa of the mission and in the villages vrbere hi 
preached the gosptel, embraced its truths and were bupliied If' 
obedience to its precepts. lis intlucnce »1^ berjime more 
more perceptible in the character and condition of the tribtt 
their manners and moi-als were improving, and all the interolt 
of their civilizitlion were steadily advancing by menns of flw 
inslructiane and ngencies which proceeded from the scbocdli 
the churches, and the books of the mission. 

It was plain, however, that amidst all these beneficial residli^ 
the life of the missionary was rapidly wearing away. He wM 
repeatedly invited by the Executive Committee to return <0 
tlus conntry, but he was unwilling lo leave llie station till soot; 
one should arrive to lake his place and enter into hia labont 
In waiting for this he lingered too long. After a protnicu4 
illness, which at first attacked him with exceeding violence, ttf 
sailed from Liberia with Mrs. Clarke, on his passage to Amsn'ov 
en the 4th of April, 1648, and died at sea on the 26lh of lb* 
Game month. 

Thus closed the labors of the last in the worthy succession rf 
devoted missionaries sent to Africa by the American Baplifl'i 
and thus too must close, with melancholy abruptness, the iu*!* 
ry of the African Mission. Though it records many nobli; mi 
philanthropic labors and many valuable resutis, ypt it ia W> 
often only the sad recital of disaster and death lo the henH" 
men who have achieved them, — the same dread foadires ihrt 
characteriie all the other misaions upon that fatal coast A 
few assistants were left at the stations under the charge of R«t. 
Jacob Vonbrunn, a native Baasn, and by them the mission 
bu been kept in being since the departore of Mr. Cbiifr 
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The ladies belonging to it are BtUl in ihis country, but are de- 
eirona of returning to the scene of their recent labors and sor- 
rows, so soon as arrangements can be made for the renewal of 
the mission. The Executive Committee, however, await the 
proffer of services fram men who, in ihe spirit of those that 
have gone before, are willing to encounter the perils of the 
climate and the hardships of the coast for the sake of the glori' 
oas objects that remain to be accomplished. When such men 
shall offer themselves for the service of the mission, its stations, 
now nearly deserted, will again be occupied ; and the philan- 
thropic hopes which have been warmly cherished concerning 
the Bassas may yet be fully realized, by their progress in civil- 
ization and their conversion to Christianity, 

In eonnectioa with the foregoing sketch of the mission in 
Western Africa, may properly be mentioned here the attempt 
of the Board to establish a mission, also for the benefit of the 
African race, in the island of Ilayti, It was made in 1835, 
under auspices that were then deemed propitious, but it encoun' 
tered obstacles that were not anticipated, and after a brief 
experiment it was abandoned. The only missionary ever 
employed in the service was Mr. William C. Monroe, an edu- 
cated man of color, who was ordained at New York and sailed 
for Port au Prince in April, 1835. On hia arrival he immedi- 
ately commenced public worship and the preaching of the gospel 
at his own house, and by the following January he had gathered 
a church of twelve individuals. In the course of the year, nine 
others were added to the little company ; but no suitable spot 
could be obtained for the erection of a house of worship, and 
the services were still held, though at great disadvanti^e, at 
the dwelling of the missionary, where but few could attend. 
Early in 1837, Mr. Monroe visited the United States for the 
purpose of making known the wants of the mission and obtain- 
ing aid for their supply. Meeting however but little encour- 
agement, he returned to Port au Prince in June, and after 
fluffering much, from sickness, and finding the minion still in a 
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languishing condition, he withdrew from the service of the 
Board. Since that period, no attempt has been made to renew 
the mission, — which was perhaps at the beginning hastily un- 
dertaken, with too little regard to the expenditures that would 
be required, or the means that were available for their supj^^* 
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CHAPTER XX. 

CEMENT of the Mission. — Agency of Messrs. Chase and Rostan — 
Appointment of Mr. WiDmarth. — Messrs. Willard and Sheldon join the 
Hissioa at Paris. — Messrs. WUhnarth and Willard settle at Douay. — The 
Cluq>elat Genlis. — Alr.Willmarth leaves the Mission. — ^Ir. Sheldon goes 
to Douay: returns to America. — Religious Freedom in France in the 
Beign of Louis Phillippe. — Hostility to the Mission. — Civil Prosecutions. 
—The Revolution of February. — General Progress of the Mission. — Visiti 
€f Mr. Willard to the United States. — Dr. Devan joins the Mission. — Sta- 
tioned at Paris — Religious Freedom under the New Constitution. 

At the meeting of the General Convention in 1832, a reso- 
Intion was adopted instructing the Board of Managers to inquire 
Jnto the expediency of establishing a mission in France. The 
^rerolution which two years before had taken place in that coun- 
trfy and which had resulted in placing Louis Phillippe upon the 
fltrone, had also done much, it was believed, to loosen the hold 
«f Uie Roman Catholic church upon the minds of the people, 
and to prepare the way for the extension of evangelical truth; 
T!ie special objects proposed for such a mission were the revival 
and increase of the Baptist churches there, and the general 
dissemination of the gospel among the people. The Board, 
tfter suitable inquiries, determined to send an agent to France, 
in order to ascertain the condition of the churches and the op- 
portunities which the country presented for the spread of Cliria- 
tian truth. ^ 

For this purpose Rev. Ira Chase, d. d., professor in the 
Theological Seminary at Newton, was appointed, and sailed for 
Ihvre in October, 1832. ' He was accompanied by Rev. J. Ct 
Bostan, a French gentleman of education, who had been re- 
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eidiog in the Utiited States. They proceeded immediatelf b 
Paris, where tticy Eoon opened a small chapel in which eemea' 
were performed on the Sabbath and on other staled days of tin 
week. Air. Kofiian here became associated with Bev. Mfr 
CIoux, a missionary of the English Baptist Continental Socifr 
^, and during the winter and spring of 1832-3, iheyroa- 
dueled together a Eyslcra of preacliing and lecturing, nnitti 
^ith pastoral visiting among the people who frequented At 
chapel. Mr. Kostan also aimed to eommend the cause in wliit" 
he was engaged to the consideration of persons of liberal «] 
timeats, whose influence might aid in its advancement; m 
for this purpose he held several inlerviews with General I 
Fayette, and members of the Chamber of Deputies, to nbm 
he fully explained the nature and objects of his mission. Vi 
was, however, soon invited lo officiate temporarily, during tl 
absence of the regular incumbent, as lecturer upon Chrbtianil 
before the Society for Promoting Civilization, and while tliiB 
employed lie died of ebolera in December, 1833. 

Professor Chase, after epending several weeks in Paris, n 
paired to the Departcment du 2iord, where the Baptist churcbfl 
of Prance were said to be the most numerous. He found til 
here in a scattered and dilapidated condition, — eherishing te 
principles of uncorrupled Christianity, but often defective inor 
ganization and subject to the inroads of every species of eiTO^ 
yet delighted to learn that he had corae from those holding th 
same Christian doctrines in America, and eager to receive thf 
aid which he proffered, lie inquired particularly cone 
the condition of Protestantism in France, and on hia r«(iin 18 
the United States submitted to the Board a full report of 1* 
observations and the conclusions to which they led him, I 
recomniencled the establishment of a permanent missiott in ' 
country. 

This recommendation was adopted by the Board, and Mr. 
Isaac Willmarth, then a member of the Theological Institnliil* 
at Newton, was appointed to commence the mission at P«(» 
Having completed his studiea at ffewton and been ordained, bi 
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readied the French capital in June, 1834. Here he won asso- 
ciated with his labors Rev, Anthony Porchat, a French Baptist 
clergyman, and they together conducted religious services on 
the Sabbath — twice in French and once in Englislj — and also 
on one evening at least during the weeli. 

The instruct ioiia of the Board had directed Mr. Willmarth to 
make it one of the principal objects of the mission to train young 
men of suitable cliaracter for the ministry of the gospel. He 
soon became acquainted with several of this description, in the 
protestant circles in whicit he mingled, and two of tliem placed 
tlicraF^elyea under his instructions so soon as arrangements could 
be made for the purpose. A church of ten members waa also 
organized in July, 1835, and additional preachers soon after 
began to be employed both in the capilal and at several places 
in the provinces. In the summer of this year Mr. "Willmarth 
made liis first visit to the Baptbt churches in the Department of 
the North, where he was soon joined by Eev. Professor Soars, 
llien on a visit to the Continent of Europe, and cliarged by the 
Board with the duty of advising in the conduct of the mission. 
They found the churches in this part of the country eager to 
become connected with the mission, and expressing the wannest 
gratitude for the aid and encouragement they were already re- 
ceiving from America. Many of tlicse simple people seemed 
not to have been aware thai there were others in the world who 
held Tiews of Christian doctrine and ecclesiastical order similar 
lo their own, and tliey repeated again and again to Professor 
Sears, as he parted from them, their earnest desire that he 
"would not let their brethren on tliis side of the Atlantic leave 
them or neglect them." 

In Novetnljer, Eev. Erastus Willard and Eev. D. N. Sheldon 
arrived in Paris and joined the mission. They spent the win- 
ter at the capital, assisting Mr. Willmarth in preaching in Eng- 
lish, distributing tracts and religious books and writing for the 
press, and at the same time perfecting their acquaintance with 
the French language. In the spring of 183G Messrs. Willmarth 
and Wiliard removed to Douay, a large and celebrated town in 
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the north of Francs, for the pui'pose of estAblialiing near then 

a miEEion scliool, for the instruction of candidates for tbe mi 
tiy and others who might desire to study the doctrines of 
gospel The place ultimately selected for tbe school was St- 
main, a village about twelve miles &om Douaj, id which wisi 
Baptist church. The school was commenced, though in cotat' 
qnence of subsequent events its design has never been full/ 
carried into execution. The church at Noraain, and ato 
those of Lannoy, BevtPy and Orchies, were at their own rcqnat 
adopted by the mission, and as some of them were without ref 
ular pastors, suitable persons were ordained and set over ihem. 
From these central points the missionaries and their French. 
assistants went forth ol^en through the surrounding couotry, uid 
subordinate stations were soon established in other villages fM 
the regular preaching of the gospel. Several other persma 
were employed as colporteurs, who traversed the districts of iba 
Iforth distributing tracts, books and Bibles, and in this VKf 
calling the attention of the people to the simple trnths of 
Christianity, 

In some of the excursions thus made, the missionaries or thnf 
assistants found persons who had long been reading the S«rip> 
tures for themselves, and had secretly renounced much of [heir 
allowance to the Bomish church. At the town of Gcniis Roi 
some of the neighboring villages they met with eleven penoo^i 
who, without guidance and without concert, had adopted tW-i 
most satisfactory views both of the doctrines and the ordinancw- 
of the gospel, and were withal pious and exemplary ChriatlsMi'' 
Seven of these were soon formed into a church at Genlii, tai 
Mr. Cretin, a pupi! of the missionaries at Douay, was ordained 
and placed over them. Among these persons was a Mr. Der- 
signy, a plain man, who after long study of the Bible had left 
the church of Rome,and embraced the Protestant faith with intel- 
ligent convictions and warra-heartcd zeal. He rendered modi 
valuable service for the mission, and built at his o' 
neat and convenient chapel for the use of the charch. 
was sought of the mayor of Genlis — for the law of 
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(his necessary — to open it for public service, but this function' 
ary refused to grant the request ; and, tliough it was often re- 
peated, the little cbapellong remained unoccupied, — a memento 
alike of the generous faith of its humble builder and of the fool- 
ish, though legalized, intolerance of the bigoted magistrate. 

During this period Mr. Sheldon had remained at Paris, 
though not without making several visits to the provinces of the 
North. The chapel which he at first occupied waa found to be 
so inconveniently situated that it was at length relinquished, 
and tile [>ub!io services of the mission were held at his own house 
and that of Mrs. Eostan, or oc«:aaionally at those of members of 
the churcli. The principal labors of Mr. Sheldon at Paris were 
of A retired and private character, and were devoted to the dis- 
Bemination of the gospel by other agencies than that of preach- 
iDg. In September, 1837, Mr. Willraarth, having long been in 
feeble health, returned to the United States and was never after- 
vai^ls actively engaged in the service of tlie mission. His ab- 
sence imposed many additional labors upon Mr, Willard, his 
associate at Douay, who, besides the instruction of his pupils in 
theology, was in the raidst of a cluster of missionary stations 
which had been planted by the agency of his assistants, and were 
now requiring frequent visitatious and almost constant superin- 
tendence and care. He soon found himself tlius, with every 
month, more and more withdi-awn from the work of instructing 
and tra.ining the candidates for the ministry who were under his 
charge. This was one of the chief objects of the mission, and 
could not be neglected. It was therefore deemed best that Mr, 
Sheldon should leave his station at Paris and become associated 
with Mr. Willard at Douay. The step seemednecessary, though 
it was taken with reluctance, for the prospects of the mission at 
the capital were at that time unusually inviting. The removal 
was effected in April, 1839, and Mr. Sheldon immediately as- 
sumed the charge of the theological pupils, and conducted ser- 
vice every Sa^bhatli in the English chapel at Douay. In the 
following November he returned to the United Slates, having 
decided to enter other spheres of usefulness at home. 
24* 
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The charter wbiclt was mode the fundamental law in FnuraA 
by the revolutioa of July, 1830, coDlained a distinct provisio*. 
fbr the entire freedom of religious faith and worship, 
guage was, "Each one professes his reli^on with equal libert)^ 
and obtaina for bis worship the same protectio) 
withstanding ibis guaranty of the charter, the homble espeij- 
ence of our missionaries is alone sufUcient h> show that Fnatt 
was at this time by no means tlie horoc of religious freedoov 
Several articles of the penal code adopted by the Jegialaliffl 
chambers, were in direct opposition both to ibe letter and ths 
original spirit of this fundamental law. Ooe of these artidtt 
contained a statute decreeing that "no aaSfK 
twenty persons, whose object shall be lo meet on slated days it* 
religions, literary, political, or other purposes, can be fomd ' 
but with the consent of the government, and upon the condiliMi 
which the pubhc authority shall impose." Another statute !■ 
the same code provided that "whoever without permission oE 
the municipal authority shall have granted or consented (o tbt 
use of his house or apartment, or any part thereof, for the at 
ing even of an authorized association, or for the exercise of pub- 
lic worship, ehall be punished in a fiue of from sixteen 10 1* 
hundred francs." The power to grant this permiasioo wasveslaii 
in the mayors of communes throughout the kingdom, and tltt**; 
officers were generally Homoji Catholics, and so fully under tbt, 
dominion of the priesthood and the church, that Ihcy u' 
favored the extension of privileges to persona whom thtj w 
taught to despise and condemn as heretics and fanatics. 

Under the operation of laws couched in ternis like ihi 
Btimulated as it often was by a virulent pnblic sentiment, !(!■■ 
obvious that the spirit of the charter might eaeiiy be pervole^ 
and religious freedom trampled under foot both by priest > 
by ma^strate. Accordingly we find that the Baptist preM^wB 
and churches connected with the mission, soon began to expedl 
ence every species of opposition and persecution in many of 
towns where they were established. The instance of thecl 
at Grenlis, built by Mr. Hersigny on his own estate, bus u 
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been raenlioned. The request for penrnsaion to open the chapel, 
on its being refused by the major, was carried lo the Prefect of 
thj Department, and from bim to the Minister of Worship at 
Paria ; but from none of these officers could a privilege so es- 
Beatial to religious freedom be obtained. Meanwhile the little 
church at Genlis was obliged to meet in the private houses of its 
members, and even there they were often interrupted by inquis- 
itorial visits from the police or the national guard, who came to 
see that their number did not exceed the limit allowed by law. 
The same hostility was encountered in several other places in 
the provinces of the North, Meetings were broken up, the per- 
eons in whose houses they were held were fined and imprisoned, 
and the minislers of religion who preached at those meetings 
■were arrested and punished by the municipal officers, and some- 
times were indicted in the higher courts. In the trials which 
were lield, though the boasted provisions of the charter were 
ctmstantly pleaded, the enactments relating to associations were 
nniformly sust^uned by the courts, and the charter was virtually 
abrogated. 

Such was religious freedom in France from 1840 to 1848, — 
the last eight years of tfie reign of the citizen King, Louis Phil- 
lippe. Placed upon Ihe throne by a revolution which pledged 
him to a liberal policy, and restricted by a charter which con- 
tained abundant provisions for the rights of the people, his gov- 
ernment gradually became more and more tyrannical and odious. 
Conceiving for liimself and his family the moat magnificent 
schemes of ambition, he is aaid to have surrendered himself to 
the control of the priesthood, and to have exerted his kingly 
power, both among the sequestered hamlets of his own kingdom 
and on the distant islands of the Pacific, for the suppression of 
the Protestant faith. It is certain that in the instances we have 
mentioned, and in many others which occurred both in our 
own and in other communions, his ministers and their subor- 
dinate olBccrs were able to close the chapels, to suppress the 
preaching of the gospel, and to arrest and fine and imprison 
innocent and peaceful citizens for no other acts than the sim- 
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pie exercise of their cliartered freedom to worship as they 
pleased. 

But ilic rights of the human soul, in a civilized land, are not 
long thus to be outraged with impuni^. Tlie judicial triali 
and inveatigutions whieh grew out of these proceedings toon 
attracted llio notice of liheral-mindcd men of all parties, and 
the murmurs of disapprohation began to sound tlirough the Uni 
These acts of oppression were in some instances reported »rf 
commented upon hy the press ; and petitions, signed by lai^ 
numbers, not only of those who were liable thus to suffer, bnl of 
every class of ProtestiUJt Christians and by many Komaa Calb- 
olics, were sent to the Chambers, praying for the repeal of th* 
odious statutes and the security of the freedom of wonbip< 
Many men of liigh standing, and among them several membeii 
of the Chamber of Deputies, became warmly interested b •■ 
question wliich thus obviously involved one of the dearest ri^l>> 
of humanity. The petitions appear to have been little heelel 
by the servile Chambers to whom they were addressed, lutthK 
privileges which they claimed were sanctioned by the judgmen* 
of thousands. 

After suffering these restrictions and. disabilities for seyfitd 
years, during which they were constantly becoming more op> 
pressive and iniquitous, two of the assistants connected witk. 
the mission were seined and cast into prison for alleged violi" 
tions of the statute relating to associations. Their names were 
I^epoids and Foulon, — the former of whom, especially, wasdi> 
tinguished for superior talents and long-tried fidelity as a mio- 
istcr of the gospel. Their arrest tooii place towards the close 
of 1846, and they were brought to trial before a subordinate 
court at Lkin in January, 1847. They were of course con- 
demned, and were sentenced to pay a flae of three hundred 
francs eacli, — their crime being, in Ihe language of the Judge, 
that of " having associaied with others in the name of a new ft- 
ligion, called the Teligion nf the Protestant Baptists." The I'ftso 
was appealed to the Royal Court of Amiens, and Mr. Oditlon 
Barrot, the distinguished advocate, who is now prime 
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In the Cabinet of the Freeident of the French Bepublic, was 
engaged to defend it. The trial came on in March, hut Mr. 
Barrot was unfortunately detained by illness. He eent an 
advocate to appear in his place, who obtained a delay of fifteen 
days ; but the coun^eL was still unable to attend, and the trial 
proceeded without him. The missionaries, however, were ably 
defended by Mr. de Brouard, an eminent advocate from Paria, 
assisted by Mr. Lutterotb, editor of Le Semeur,* who went out 
to Amiens on purpose to countenance and aid them. The judg- 
ment of tlie court below was modified in some important pariicu- 
lars, and the fine was reduced from three hundred to fifty francs ; 
but the meetings of these ministers and their brethren were still 
decided to be ossort'nft'ww, and therefore to come within the 
statutes. From this decision their counsel immediately made 
an appeal, and carried the case up to the Court of CoiscUion 
at Pai'is.t Here it was still pending, and its final trial was 
approaching, when the revolution of February, 1848, dissolved 
the Legislative Chambers, overthrew the monarchy, and drove 
the faithless king from hia throne and his palace to wander an 
exile in a foreign land. 

By this event the question at issue was decided without a 
trial by the Court, and unrestrained religious freedom was pro- 
claimed in France. The prefects and mayors and magistrates 
of every degree, who had heexi created by the fallen govern- 
ment, were now dispossessed of their ill-used authority, and the 
meetings of the Protestant churches were relieved from the 
odious espionage and visitation to which they had been so long 
subject. On the 26th of March the ciiapel built by Mr. Her- 
sigiiy at Genlis, which had remained unoccupied for eleven 
years, was opened with appropriate ceremonies for the public 
worship of God, The occasion was one of more than common 
interest, even at that period of stirring and wonderful events. 
It brought together from a distance the scattered friends and 

• Tht Smter, aa nbly-corJuclPd religions newspaper, 
t This U the iigheat Court of Appcnia. It corresponds to a Court of 
Eaon, wliicL Lae power to anunl the procoediogi of Meiior tribunsli. 
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disciples of the mission, and waa celebrated as the triumph rf 
a great principle which had long hcen overborne and cnuhdj 
by powerful foes. 

Thus terminaled the struggle of religious freedom in wl 
our mission in France had hcen involyed almost from its a 
mencement All its operations had hitherto been conducted it 
immense disadvantage, subject to constant surveillance and fit- 
qaent interruption by bigoted magistrates and police, who » 
always ready lo carry into efi'ect the intolerant policy ihatrnlei 
the councib of the government. Thougli the annoyancea whu4 
have been mentioned proceeded most frequently from Boman 
Catholics, yet this was by no means always the case. Thej ■ 
were often instigated or openly sanctioned by members of lllO!( 
Protestant churches which were authorized by the governmeri^ 
and known as "National Churches," — bodies in which thedt* 
triiies and the spirit of the Keformation were but imperfcctlp 
recognized, and whose conduct in these instances but loo wd 
demonstrated that intolerance is confined to no church, bat b 
longs to human nature wherever it is clothed with the powtr 
to oppress. 

During the greater part of this period, however, the mission 
notwithstanding the hinderancea and embarrassments it had I 
encounter, made perceptible progress from year to year. U 
Willard continued to reside at Douay. and though, after the dl 
parture of Mr. Sheldon the theological school was suspenda 
he was still able, in addition to frequent preaching and Mipa 
intending all the stations, to instruct the ministers and the OthI 
assistants both in the doctrines of the gospel and in the priiMJ 
pies of ecclesiastical order and discipline. These piincipleilil 
been singularly neglected in most of the Protestant charchtal 
the country, and the importance and the benefits of the d 
as an organized body were but imperfectly appreciated. 
the purpose of diffusing jaater sentiments concerning this snivel 
among those connected with the mission, he endeavored to m '^^ 
the church at Douay serve as a school in which < 
for the ministry, and others who were employed as t 
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might become at^quainted with the duties of CbriBtian pastors, 
and tile goTernment and action of a church. In this manner 
the principles of good oi-der and discipline were spread through 
the stations, and inculcated upon, all who tvere concerned in 
their management; and Mr. Wiliard had the satisfaction of 
seeing the preachers who were connected with the mission 
growing in knowledge and in piety, and becoming more efficient 
ministers of the gospeL 

At the beginning of 18i0, just after the departure of Mr. 
Sheldon, there were in the employ of the Bottrd six ordained 
ministers and five assistants, who preached or performed other 
duties at seven stations and five out-stations, and, under the 
direction of the missionary, had the care of seven churches, 
numbering in all about one hundred and forty members. Four 
years later the number of churches had increased to twelve, 
and of members to two hundred and ten; and though (he num- 
ber of preachers hiid scarcely changed, the stations at which 
they preached were upwards of twenty. In December, 1844, 
Mr. Wiliard returned to the United Slates for the benefit of his 
health, leaving the mission under the charge of two or three of 
the most experienced of the pastors who were connected with 
it. His visit here was at a period when the Board was em- 
barrassed with debt, and the retrenchment of missionary espen- 
ditures was strongly pressed upon the attention of its members. 
By eome among them it was thought that the mission in France, 
inasmuch as it was planted among a civilized people and not 
among heathen, ought first to bo stricken off. At the special 
meeting of the Convention which was he!d in November, 1845, 
it was, however, decided that the mission should be continued ; 
and early in the following summer Mr. Wiliard returned to his 
ilation at Douay. 

During his absence the mission had made but little progress 
even at the most favored stations, ^d at otJiera it had obviously 
lost ground. One minister and one assistant had died, and 
amidst the intrigues of the National Protestants and the persecu- 
tions of Catholic magistrates, seyeral of the churches had dechned 
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m regularity of worsliip and in unity of futli. Mr. Willard in*- 
meiliatcly set about correcting the errors which iiad sprung up) 
but he encountered scriuua obstacles in the acts of violence dons 
to the cause of religious freedom, which, as has already been 
meotioDcd, were botb numerous and flagrant during the dosing 
years of the reign of Louis PUillippo. The result, howerer, m 
a whole, he regarded as highly encouragmg. Thongh the nam- 
ber of converts was not so large as he anticipated, yet tite gresl 
body of tbem stood firm even amidst the derision and persecu- 
tion of their foes, and were obviously making commendable ink 
provement in piety and Imowledge of the gospul, and also in 
ecclesiastical order and discipline. 

Early iu 18i8 Dr. Devan, lately of the mission in Chinv 
having been obliged by iU health to leave Canton, waa request 
by the Board to join the mission in France. He reached 
on the 8th of March, while tlie city was still agitated by t 
tumults and passions of the revolution. In a few days he i 
paired to Douay in order to consult with Mr. Willard; and 
his return to Paris he mode it his first business to ascerttun I 
opportunities for commencing again the missionary labors which 
hiul been discontinued on the depai'ture of 'Mr. Sheldon. Thai' 
church had become scattered in tlie lapse of nine years, so thak 
not one of its original members could now be found. Dr. Derail^ 
however, soon met witli several members of the churches in tba 
provinces who, with their families and associates, might form 
the nucleus of a congregation for public worship. Ue immedi- 
ately secured a suitable apartment and commenced fais labors u 
a missionary, intending to exploro tlie provinces of the South 
before finally settKng in Paris. The fierce excitements and 
frightful contests of which the city has since beea the scene, 
have naturally drawn the minds of men away from religion as 
well as from all the [lursuits of quiet industry : but should tlie 
Blorm of revolution be nowasucceeded by political and social 
tranquillity, we may hope that the mission both at Paris and 
at Douay will yet contribute some humble agency towanls 
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blending the influences of evangelical truth with those of re- 
pubhcan freedom, in shaping the destinies of France, 

The history of mankind teaches us by many an example that 
true " soul liberty " depends far less upon the form of a nation's 
government, than upon the spirit that rules in the hearts of the 
people. The new constitution of the French Republic, like the 
charter of 1830, declares that "every one may freely profess 
iuB own religion, and is to receive from the State equal protec- 
tion in the exercise of his worship ; " but in the same article it 
also provides that " the ministers of the different religions 
reeoffnised 6y law," shall " have the right of receiving payment 
from the State." Words like these are alone sufRcient to cast a 
shade over the prospects of religious freedom in France. They 
Bhow how imperfectly it is understood cither by statesmen or 
people, and render it probable that, amidst the shifting currents 
of public opinion, the constitution may yet be made to sanction 
l^palative enactments or executive decrees as intolerant as those 
wUch disgraced the reign of Louis Phillippe. Indeed, indiea- 
tionfl of such a result have already appeared in here and there 
an instance of civil interference with tlie rights of worship ; but 
they have been of the most inconsiderable importance, save on 
account of the invaluable principle which they invoWe. The 
tone of public sentiment is far more tolerant and free than during 
the reign of the now exiled monarch, and the missionaries cher- 
i^ the sanguine hope that hereafter they may pursue, unharmed 
and even unrestricted, their chosen work of preaching to the 
people the doctrines of the gospel. 
25 
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Tn the northern and central provinces of Germany there a^ 
said to be established man^ communiiies of the successors of d 
ancient Anabaptists, who, under the varioua namets of Bemof 
elrantii, Mennonites and Galenlsts, have obtained for ihemeelTWll 
kind of toleration from the government, and still cherish doctrintf 
and usages resembling in manj respects those of the Baptiai 
of England and America. To revive religion among these K* 
tered communities, who were without the pale of the nationi 
church, aod to esfabhsh with them fraternal relations » 
Christian sj^npathiea, was the original design of the Bwird b 
directing their attention to Germany, This design, howerdi 
was early abandoned ; and the mission, though de\'oted to fc 
other ends than those originally contemplated, has yet ai 
plished objects of great importance to the ultimate triurapbl of 
the gospel in thai country. 

In the year 1833, Rev. Professor Seara embarked for the contf- 
nent of Europe with the design of spending some time at one W 
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more of the universities of Germany. He was reqaested by 
the Board of Managers, at the same time, Co make inqniries re- 
apectiiig the religious condition of the country, and to report 
what missionnry aid (Niuld be extended to those who hod em- 
braced the sentiments of the Baptists, and also what could be 
done in general for the dissemination of the gospel. In prose- 
cuting his inquiries, Mr. Sears met witii many individuals who 
held the faith of the Baptists concerning the ordinance of bap- 
tism and the fundamental doctrines of Christianity, but they 
were generally scattered through the Lutheran churches of the 
country, or were cherishing their solitary faith apart from every 
Christian communion. In the city of Hamburg he became 
acquainted with a small circle who were of this description. 
Among these was Mr. J. G. Oncken, a person of excellent judg- 
ment and earnest piety, who, though without an university edu- 
cation, spoke several European languages, and had made re- 
spectable attainments in Christian theology. He was at that 
time in the employ of the English Continental Society, and 
also of the Edinburgh Bible Society, and was favorably known 
to many of the leading evangelical ministers of Germany. Mr. 
Oncken was already a Bapiist in the convictions of liis own 
mind, and on the 22d of April, 183i, he was baptized with six 
others by Professor Sears, in the waters of (he Elbe at Ham 
burg. On the following day they were organized into a church, 
of which Mr. Oncken was soon ordained the pastor. 

In the report which Mr. Sears submitted to the Board, he 
recommended that a mission he established in Giermany, and 
that Mr. Oncken be appointed to commence the undertaking. 
The arrangements however were not completed till September, 
1835, when he entered the service of the Board, though still re- 
taining his connection with the Edinburgh Bible Society. At 
about the same time Mr. C. F. Lange, who had previously been 
associated with Mr. Oncken in the employ of the Continental 
Society, was appointed colporteur and assistant in the mission. 

The newly-appointed missionaries were directed to maintain 
public worship with the little church at Hamburg, and ahso to 



extend tlieir labors, in distributing tracta and Bibles and in - 
preaching the gospel, (o Bremen, Oldenburg, and oilier towiui 
in the north of Germany, — a dislritt with whose religion*. 
condition thej bad nlready become well acquainted. A Braall 
room was acecrdingly procured at Hamburg, in which pabliij 
worehip was conducted on the Sabbath, and meeting forprayec 
and fop instruction in the Bible were held on other days of 
the week. A temperance society was also formed, which mnlti^ 
plied the friends of the mission, and soon became a useful aux 
iliary in eirculatiog evangehcal eentimenta, as well as an efficien 
agent of reform. The persons who thus became associalei 
with Mr, Onckcn at Hamburg began immediately to takv 
measures for securing a more perfect observance of the Sab- 
bath, and in other respects for creating a higher standard tiE 
morals than generally prevailed among those of the si 
in the Lutheran atid Komish churches of the city. The churd 
increased with a rapidity that even surpiissed the hopes either d 
the missionaries or of the Board, and a portion of its membcn 
devoted themselves to voluntary and systematic labors in p; 
moting the objects of the mission. 

The different States of Germany were at this period e 
possessed of a national cliurch, which could at any time a 
mon to its aid the civil power in the suppression of heresy 
Such establishments, though they may check ihe progress o" 
free inquiry, can never repress dissent among a thoughtfid 
and inlfillectual people. The human mind, in proportion tft 
its intelligence, refuses to receive its religious faith by the proi 
acriptions of public law, and turns away in disgust from i{ 
church which embraces in its fold all the citizens of a Stat^ 
whatever be the religious doctrines they hold or the mora] 
character they hear. Tims was it among the people of G 
ny at the jteriod when Mr. Oncken I)egan his labors. Sm 
sooner did it become known that a Christian congregation lu^ 
been formed on the basis of a voluntary profession of faith ani 
of baptism by immersion, than many persons, not only in th« 
city of llamhurg but in the neighboring States, begaa to si 
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for information concerning it; and wherever the missionimea 
travelled, they met with those by whom the new views were 
readily received. In this manner, within three years from the 
commencement of the mission, churches were established nt 
Berlin, at Oldenburg, and at Stuttgart, which, with the church at 
Hamburg, contained a hundred and twenty members. In ad- 
dition to these many had been baptized at Marburg, Jever and 
other towns which had been visited hy the missionaries. Mr. 
Oncken was specially invited to Stuttgart, in Wurtemburg, by 
Dr. Bomer, aa intelligent gentleman who had heard of ihe 
character of the mission, and in a single visit he adrainisler- 
ed the ordinance of baptism to twenty-three persons. The 
churches which were thus formed found each a pastor among 
its own membere — in most inalancea a person of intelligence 
and some degree of education — whom they chose to be ordained 
and set over them in the ministry of the gospel. 

The rise and growth of a new body of Christians, distin- 
guished for their zeal and purity'of life, and united in a solemn 
and earnest protest agwnst some of the usages and doctrines 
of the national church, soon became the subject of common 
remark in private circles, and was not long in attracting the 
official notice of the magistrates of the several States in which 
their congregations were established. By the more serious 
members of the Lutheran communion they were denounced as 
heretics and schismatics, who, by their rejection of infant bap- 
tism, were guilty of the crime of promoting discord and disunion 
in "the sacred body of Christ," as they styled their own 
church, — while by others they were despised as fanatics, and 
held up to the derision of the populace and the punishment of 
the magistrates. 

The earliest open attempt of the magisti'ates to restrict the 
labors of Mr. Oncken and his associates, was in September, 
1887, just after eight persons had been baptized and added to 
the church at Hambui^. Complaints were immediately made 
to the senior of the Lutheran clergy in the city, who requested 
the police to put a stop to their proceedings. Orders to the 
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HUne effect were issued by the Senate of Hamburg, and iiif 
Oucken, with several members of his cburch, were Bummoned 
before Uio mogiBtroles and minutely questioned coQceniing thei| 
faith and usages, especially in relation to baplisi 
order, however, was token against them ; counicnanoe was even 
given them by one of the senators, and their meetit^s wen 
continued with fuller attendauce and greater interest tlian bk 
fore. A larger place of worship was obtained for the a 
dation of the increaeing coagregation, aud the labors of the 1014 
Eion went on with little interruption from the police, — tbougj 
in the administration of the ordinanue of baptism it waa deemed 
prudent to repair to a place on the opjMsite shore of the Elb^ 
in the neighboring jurisdiction of Hanover, Thia season t 
rest however was soon brought to a close. In April, 1839, tl 
eenate again attempted the suppression of the labors of tl 
missionaries. It issued b decree enjoining the chief n 
of the police to summon Mr. Oncken and his associates, a: 
"to inform the said Oackcn Chat the Ecnato neither acknowl> 
edges the society which he denominates the Baptist church ni 
himself as its preacher : that on the contrary the senate ci 
only view it as a criminal schism of whitfa he b the sole ai 
thor." The magistrate was further directed " to prohibit hii 
from all further exercise of his unauthorized and unrecognize 
miniaterial functious," and also to proliibit hb associates " frOB 
all further portidpation in the same culpable and imlawfol pro 
ceedings." The members of the chtircli, however, immediald] 
sent a petition and remonstrance to the senate, which wai 
seconded by an address from the members of the Board aai 
other individuals in this country, praying that l\Ir. Oncken aadtl 
his associatea might be allowed the exercise of freedom of fait^ 
and of worship. 

Notwithstanding this decree of the senate, the churoh ( 
tiDued to hold its meetings unharmed fur several monthsj wbc 
at length, as was supposed on some new complaint being ma 
by the ecclesiastics of the city, Mr. Oncken was arrested a 
cast into prison in May, 1840, — charged witlt having "« 
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to preach, baptize and administer the Lord's Supper, according 
to his own confession, notwithstanding the prohibition of the 
authorities." One of the members of his church was also im- 
prisoned for allon-iog a reh'gious meeting at hb house, and one 
of the assislanta was arrested while preacliing, iind the congre- 
gatioD was dispersed by the police. The imprisonment of Mr. 
Oacken continued for four weeks, in circumstjmees of great 
entering and privation, and on his enlargement liis furniture 
WM sold by the police in order to defray the charges of his 
aiTPst and his keeping while in prison. 

So soon as these persecutions becH.me known to the Board 
they det^nined to spare no endeavors, not only to effect the 
liberation of the missionaries, but also, if possible, to secure 
freedom of worship for the churches that were now springing 
up in nearly every State in Germany and in the neighboring 
kingdom of Denmark. They immediately appointed Hey. Dr. 
"Welch of Albany, a member of their body, to procted to 
Washington, for the purpose of conferring with the President 
of the United States, and obtaining his influence witii the gov- 
ernment of Hambui^ in behalf of persons whose only crime 
wag their membership of a communion which in this country 
ittobraces a large and respectable portion of the Chrislian 
ibUc. The President, though distinctly declining all official 
Interference, received with favor the request of the Board, and 
through the agency of the American Consul at Hamburg caused 
a representation to be made which resulted in great advantage 
to the persecuted missionaries and their followers. A memorial 
waa at the same time presentod to the senate of the city, signed 
by several eminent pcrsoiis connected with the government of 
the United Slates, and by many other distinguishod citizens, 
setting forth the high character of the American Baptists, and 
testifying to the purity of their doctrines and the good order of 
their churches. Memorials to the same effect were also present- 
ed by the Edinburgh Uible Society and by a deputation from 
the Bap(L>*t churches of England, tlie latler bearing five thou- 
Band siguatutes. These represeototiona were not without ^ect ; 
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though no immunity was apeciiJly granted to tlie members of 
the church at Hamburg, the measures which had been com- 
meDCed against them were discontinued ; and from lliat Une 
tliey have enjoyed comparative freedom from olBcial annoyi 

But these acts of jierseculion were not confined to the branch 
of the miasion which was established at Hamburg. They were 
repeated, with greater or less aggravalioD, at Oldenburg, at 
Berlin and other cities of Prussia ; at Stuttgart, and in several 
of the towns of Hessia, Bavaria, Pomerania, — and even ii 
kingdom of Hanover, where, if in any portion of Germany, on 
account of its connections with England, we might hope to 
the exercise of religious freedom uareatricted. To eactfof these 
States the missionaries bad extcuded their labors, and the 
views of Christian doctrine which they put forth were embraced 
by considerable numbers of the people ; and in each ■ 
ministers lined and imprisoned for preaching or for administer- 
ing the ordinances of the gospel ; congregations were broken 
up by the police, and private members of churches were com- 
pelled to have their infants baptized, and were punished foe 
their participation in tlie heresies promulgaled by the mi? 
nries. These punishments were inllicled, not on account of 
any fanaticism and indiscreet zeal on the part of tbe miuister^ 
or any unworthy conduct on the part of their disciples ; they 
were all acts of intolerance, called forth by no crime but that 
of dissenting from the established faith of the country, and dar- 
ing to worship in accordance with the independent dictates of 
their own conscience. They were the hitler yet unfulii^ 
fruits of the vicious principle engrafted upon the coostitutiona 
of these several States, by which the government was dothed 
with authority to prescribe the religious faith as well HSto pro-' 
tect the persons and properly of its subjects, — a principle 
which, in whatever part of the world it has been recogniEed, 
has uniformly been productive of the most disastrous and lo- 
iquitouB results. 

It is true that in many of these places the disciples of the 
new faith were generally of the humbler classes of society; yel 
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i which were imposed upon their worship were 
not on this account the less wrong, or the less disgraceful to a 
country which tiad once rcccLoed with the doctrines of ihc Re- 
formation, The humble origin of the Baptist churches in Ger- 
many may serve to explain the readiness wiih which the magis- 
trates inflicted the penalties of the law upon their pastors and 
members ; hut the sanction which was given to these cruel pro- 
ceedings hy pious divines of the Lutheran church, and by dis- 
tinguished theologians and expounders of Christianity, shows 
the imperfect manner in which the rights of the human soul are 
understood even by the wisest and most illustrious of the land. 
They generally regarded the toleration of the Baptists as a 
precedent frauglit with the utmost danger to the interests of 
true religion, which, they conceived, could be sustained only by 
the enforcements of public law. This was especially true at 
Berlin, where Rev. Mr. Lehraann was the pastor of a thriving 
dmrcb. He was ordained in England in 1841, in order to 
eeetire a higher respect for his ministerial character ; and though 
hia foreign ordination undoubtedly proved advantageous to hia 
ministry, he did not long escape the punishments which both 
church and state united in visiting upon those who ventured 
to preach the gospel in forms not recognized by the law. To 
the appeals which were made in his behalf it was answered, 
even by men well known as friends of evangelical truth, that if 
the Baptists were tolerated every species of dissenting faith, 
aodeveninfidelity itself must be allowed, — and that thus piety 
would become extinct and Christianity would be destroyed. It 
was by reasonings like these — which to an American citizen 
appear childish and . futile — that -the most odious violatdons of 
religious freedom were vindicated and justified at the enlight- 
ened capital of the kingdom of Prussia; and that too by theolo- 
gians and phUosoptmrs whose piety and learning have filled the 
world with their fame. 

The rapid growth of the mission during the first three years 
of its existence has been already menlioiied. These years, and 
several of those immediately following, were filled with persecu- 
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tiona, and the mUsionories wnre constantly harassed with u*- 
rests and fines inflicted upon tbem by ihe government. Ye* 
they travelled through the Statea of Germany, every wheW 
preaching the word and every where meeting with ihoae who' 
received it gladly. In 1840 there had been established in toot! 
of the German Statea and in Denmark, six churches, contd 
ing about two hundred memhers. In 1815 ther« were thirteoi' 
churches in seven different States of Germany, besides three il 
Denmark, numbering in all nearly fiileen hundred member* 
This rapid increase was the result of no ephemeral sympathy 
or transitory enthusiasm. The persons composing these churclM 
es, with few exceptions, continued lii'm amidst the persecafjoitf 
to which they were constantly exposed. They were often fined 
imprisoned or hanished from their country; yet tbey evinced <i 
Christian magnanimity and mildness of spirit which extorti 
respect even from their enemies,- and which was nndoubtedt]'' 
instrumental in advancing the cause of rehgious freedom. FroiB' 
year to year, as the churches became more numerous, additioMl' 
ministers were ordained and assistants were appoioled, n 
iabora were gradually extended throughout all the leading 
States of Germany, and into the kingdom of Denmark. Tho^ 
the Bible was held out to the people as the only rule of ttM^ 
the only guide in worship. Its simple truths were pi 
on the individual consciences of men as matters of the higheati 
concern, independently of formularies and creeds, of piiesthoodl'i 
and churches. Several works relating to the principles and 
history of the Baptist denomination were also tiwislalcd and 
published, and were circulated by thousands each year, thnmgi 
the agency of colporteurs, along with Bibles, tracts, and QthM 
religious books, in every part of Germany. All this was »»■< 
complished with an amount of pecuniary assistance from tin 
Board exceedingly small in proportion to the results tl 
selves. Much of the labor by which they were brought a 
was performed gratuitously, or was compensated by small a 
tributions from the churches ; while sums of money were occa" 
uonolly contributed by benevolent individuals in this coontrf 
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and in England, for the erection of houses of worship or tlie 
relief of those who were sufieiing from jjerseculion. 

After the representations which were addressed to the senate 
of Hamburg from citizens of the United States and of England, 
the policy of the government appears to have become more len- 
ient towards the mission. Mo formal decree waa ever passed 
in its favor, yet the hostility of the magistrates was perceived 
^^ually to subside. Mr. Oncken was again imprisoned in 
May, 1843, for " having administered the ordinances," hut he 
waa speedily released on application being made to the senate. 
One of the members of his church was fined, and another vras 
exiled for a year, for distributing tracts. These, however, 
and a few similar instances, were the last exhibitions of any 
thing like legalized persecution towards the mission at Ham- 
burg. In other Gierman States toleration was not so readily 
obtained, and in some it lias been wholly withheld. In Prussia 
a decree was passed in 1842, allowing the Baptists to assemble 
as "a religious community" but not aa "a church;" also per- 
mitting the administration of Christian ordinances on condition 
that it be done privately, and that all baptisms he reported to 
the rector of the parish and to the police. These conditions 
rendered the concession well nigh nugatory, but even this re- 
luctant and imperfect toleration was hailed as the harbinger of 
t, higher freedom. At Berlin the missionaries, though not free 
from annoyance, enjoyed for greater immunity than in the 
smaller towns of the kingdom; a fact which may have had its 
ori^n in the interest manifested in their welfare by several 
dtizena of England and the United States, who visited the 
Prussian capital. In the Duchy of Oldenburg, in Hanover, in 
Hessia, and others of the minor states of Gtermany, far less has 
bew accomphshed for the cause of religious freedom, and the 
"bloody tenet of persecution" still sways the councils of the 
govemmenL But even here it has abated its rigors, and the 
members of the mission have often passed long periods of ex 
emption from its inflictions. 

In Denmark, however, the members of the mission encounter- 
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ed the most relentless persecution both from magistrates and, 

ecclesiastics. Mr. Oiicken lirst visiled Copentiagen iu the aa-> 
tumn of 1839, in company wilb Mr. Kobner, one of the 
at Hamburg, wbo bod been there during tliepreccdiog 
He found at the Danieli capital a small company of pious [leW 
BODB who had already adopted the views of the Baptists concerf><i 
ing the fundamental doctrines of Christianity. These he bi^ 
tized and formed into a. church. The report of these proceedii 
inga was speedily sent through the entire country, and as the mi 
aionaries were understood to pronounce the baptism of infaii 
invalid, tbey were vehemently de;iounced by all parties in ll 
established chnrch. Letters were sent by the leading cle:^ 
different parts of the kingdom, naming ministers and thi 
against the propagators of the new heresy, and represenlii^ thei^i 
as the successors of the ancient Anabaptists, against whom Ib^ 
Bteroeat laws had been enacted in a preceding century. Thu^ 
all Denmark was made acquainted with what had been done 4) 
Copenhagen by the missionaries. Tliey were every when 
spoken agiunst, and by none more violently than by the moil 
orthodox and pious portion of the established church. By mnt* 
titudes of devout Lutherans the performance of the rite of bap 
tism by persons who bad no ecclesiastical license, aod the forma- 
tion of a society of those who protested against all civil inlei^ 
ference in matters of conscience, were regarded as frighlfid 
disorders, fraught with every thing that is blasphemous and 
revolting to a rehgious mind. 

In this state of public feeling Mr. Moeuster, the teacher of 
the little church at Copenhagen, was called before Hie magi»- 
trates of the city, and, after him, each member of the church in 
succession. They were minutely examined as to their article* 
of faith, and each one was separately warned to abandon the 
new doctrines and return to the national clinrcb they had de- 
serted. A few days later the whole body was again brought 
before the court, and each one was again warned by the public 
inquisitor, — who confessed, however, while discharging his office, 
tbat instead of being, as he expected, a band of fanatics and da- 
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ceivers, lliey had proved themselves persons of firm principles 
and most Christian tempera. The affair was now reiei-red to the 
Department of State, and, after a delay of several months, a 
decree waa proiutilgitted in April, 1840, that their meetings 
Bhould be discoutinueJ, and that they should abstain from ad- 
ministering the Lord's Supper, and from every iking relaiinff to 
re-baptism. A decree lite this, however, they could not regard, 
and their meetings, though privately held, were attended by 
larger numbers than ever before ; new converts were frequently 
bfiptized, and at the end of the year 1840 the church contained 
Ihirty-two members. Within the same period otlier churches 
were eslabhshed at Langeland, an island in the Great Belt of 
the Baltic, and at Aalborg in Jutland. At these places, scarcely 
less than at Copenhagen, the labors of the mission encountered 
the Bfernest opposition. Messrs. Oncken and Moenster, who 
preached the obnoxious doctrines there, were hunted by the po- 
lice and rewards were offered for their apprehension. 

With hostility like this were the simple and inofiensive doc- 
trines of the Baptists obliged to contend on their introduction into 
Denmark, in the middle of the nineteenth century. These doc- 
trines were the baptism of believers by immersion, the right of 
private judgment in matters of religion, and the recognition of the 
Bible alone as the sufficient rule of Christian faith and worship j 
doctrines certainly containing nothing perilous to the inloresls 
of religion or of social order, — yet they were regarded with 
horror by many pious minds, and visited with relentless perse- 
cution even in the land which three centuries before had been 
the home of the Reformation. 

But this hostility was soon to show itself in more violent 
forms. In the autumn of 1840, Rev. Peter Moenster, the pas- 
tor of the church at Copenhagen, was arrested by the police and 
thrown into prison for administering the ordinances. He waa 
examined before the Court of Chancery, and directed immedi- 
ately to leave the kingdom. He however refused to obey, lor it 
was his native country, and he was in consequence consigned to a 
protracted imprisonment. His brother, Rev. Adolph Moenster, 
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wLo litid been a sluJent of llieology at one of the Mnicereitiai. 
Vi'.id apjioinLed lo sucuioil liiin in the luiiiistiy of the cborch; 
but ill II few weeks lie also was sent to prison for ntlminislering; 
llie ordinance of baptism. Severe penalties were in like 
ner iuDicted on many members of the churches in different 
of the kingdom. They were subjected to fines and arrests, ai 
were compelled by the magistrates to have their children spri 
klcd by the Lutheran ministers, in order, as was declared in i 
royal decree, that "they might not be debarred the ble&»ng 
immediate admission into the Christian church." 

In this sttitc of affairs Mr. Oncken, in the summer of 184| 
went to England for the purpose of making known there i 
condition of these persecuted clmrcltea and their imprisoi 
pastors, and of oblaining fi'om' prominent Bapli 
certificates that they regarded the Danish Baptists as Ih^ 
brethren, and their churches as regularand well ordered chnrdia 
of Christ. These certificates were readily obtained, and 
them were also sent sereral handsome contributions for the re- 
lief of these suiTering victims of ecclesiastical bigotry. Similar 
eertilicafes were at nearly the same time sent from tbe Uuiled 
States; and in the course of the summer a deputation from the 
English Baptists proceeded to Denmark, for the purpose of pre- 
senting to tbe king still further representations and memori^ 
in behalf of their persecuted brethren. The gentlemen com- 
posing the deputation were introduced at court by the British 
Plenipotentiary, and were aided in all their efforts to promote 
religious freedom by Joseph John Gurney and his sbter, Urs. 
Elizabeth Fry, two philanthropic and dislingnished members 
of the Society of Friends, at that time on a visit at Copenhagen. 
The views and memorials which were thus presented ta the 
king were received with courtesy, and with many expressions 
of personal interest in the object they proposed, but no change 
was made in the policy of the government. Some mitigatian 
appears lo have been allowed of the severe sentences which had 
been pronounced by the courts, but no disposition waa numi- 
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feated to tolerate the Baptista in the kingdom, and tlie same 
measures were slill continued for their suppressicm. 

In November, 1841, the two Moensters were Uberated from 
prison, after a confinement of upwards of a year. Tliey were 
directed to abstain from all further exercise of their minislry — a 
command ivhich neither of them was wiUing to obey — and they 
went forth fi-om their imprisonment only to resume their labors 
as preachers of the gospel, and lo encounter again the same 
annoyances and distraints from the public authorities. The 
churches of the mission, however, were constantly becoming 
Larger and more numerous, and the question of toleration, which 
their raerabers every where reused, had begun to arrest the 
public attention. Two advocates of distinction at Copenh^en 
offered their services as counsel to the Moensters, and some of 
the papers of the city also espoused Iheir cause. 

In order to afford encouragement to the persecuted Baptists 
of Denmark, and also to make still another endeavor to allevi- 
ate their condition, the Board in 1842 requested Rev. Professor 
Hackett of the ^wton Theological Institution, at that time in 
Germany, lo repair to Copenhagen and communicate with the 
church and its pastor, and also again to petition the king. He 
was accompanied in his mission by Rev. Professor T. J. Conant 
of the Hamilton Literary and Theological Institution, who went 
at the request of the Board of tlie American and Foreign 
Bible Society. These gentlemen reached Copenhagen in Au- 
gust, and going as they did in behalf of two powerful bodies 
of American Baptists, they were welcomed by their distress- 
ed brethren with the deepest emotions of gratitude and joy. 
They could not meet with the church in religious worship 
without violating the laws of the country, but with small com- 
panies of its members they often mingled their counsels and 
fiympathies and prayers. They also visited several persona of 
eminence and station, both as ecclesiastics and civilians, and 
commended to their sympathies the condition of these unoffending 
disciples of the mission. The king was at that time absent 
from the capital, but the Estates were in sessbn, and Mc^rs. 
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Httckett and Conant held interriewfl with many of the membei% 
and stated to them the principles of religious freedom aa ihg 
are cherished by Christians in the United Stales. The influeiiea 
exerted by this deputation, especially when taken in connecliflft 
with the other agencies which were already in operation, '^ 
thought to have proved highly beneficial. These geiitlcm«^ 
also took pains to inform themselves concerning the state tt. 
pubhc opinion at Copenhagen, and were gratified to find iht 
it did not in all cases approve the intolerant mcasurea of Ua- 
government. "Many individuals in public stations, even bi 
clergymen in the establishment, had declared in favor " of tolw* 
aljng the Baptists ; their cause " was advocaied in some of tht ' 
pnblic journals ; pamphlets were written and pablished in th«r 
defence, and the popular feeling waa beginning to be enlisted ia. 
their behaU'."" 

The only toleration, however, which the Danish king has e 
guarantied is contained in a" Law of Amnesty," 
which was put forth in December, 1842. This singular < 
ment begins by declaring that inasmuch as the Bap^ste 1 
doctrines which differ from those of the confession of Augsbnl^ 
they cannot be allowed the free exercise of their religiotia ri 
in the kingdom. Ithotvevergrants thcmpermision to estaU 
a separate church in Fredericla, where, npon certain conditk 
they may practice all the rites of their worship ; and it a 
allows Baptists in other parts of the country to assemble pli- 
vately for worship and to administer the Lord's supper, bntii 
forbids the administration of baptism, and requires them (ohavf 
their children bajitized by the parish minister within the )#J 
prescribed by the law. 

The law of amnesty was undoublodly intended a 
sion on the part of the Danish government, but it was so loadel 
with restrictions that the toleration which it granted was neartf 
Taluelesa, and it has been but hltlc regarded by the toimslcn 
and the churches to whom it related. They did not confine 

1 Baptist UisBioDUT 
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thcmsclvea lo Predericia, but continued to bold their persecuted 
worship ia other parta of the kingdom. There ibey were 
etill subjected to frequent arrests and constant annoyances. 
The ministers were tlirown into prison for administering the 
ordinance?, and their brethren were fined in bcavy sums for 
worshipping ia public, or their children were taken by the 
police to be sprinkled by the parish clergy, and on Ibeir refusal 
to pay the fees they were stripped of their goods. But the 
religious influence of the mission was constantly eslending ; the 
struggle in which these humble disciples were engaged attract- 
ed the attention of thoughtful minds in all parts of tlie iiingdom; 
and while many of the most serious and orthodox: of tlie Lu- 
theran church have sanctioned the measures of the government, 
- a large number of inttuential pei-sons, who were pledged to no 
ecclesiastical system, have arrayed themselves on the side of 
the advocates of religious freedom. 

In the year 1845 the church in Copenhagen became distract- 
ed by the " heresy of sinless perfection," which is said to have 
been introduced by the Swedish preachers. It infected, for a 
time, the greater part of the churches in the kingdom, and both 
the Moensters were dismissed from the service of the mission in 
whose behalf they had labored and suffei'eil for raauy years. 
In the isolated condition of the Banish churches, surrounded by 
foes and jealously watched by a persecuting government, they 
were peculiarly exposed to evil influences. Mr. Oncken and 
his coadjutors in Germany were forbidden to enter the eounfry, 
and the English or American Baptists who visited them could 
meet them only in private circles ; and with tkeii' brief experi- 
ence of self-government and self-direction, it is not strange that 
they were carried away by a doctrine which has often infected 
the Christian church. The German missionaries, however, did 
not abandon them; by correspondence with the ministers in 
Denmark, by interviews which they held with them at Ham- 
burg and at other places out of the kingdom, they endeavored 
lo withdraw them from their heretical views. Nor were, these 
eflbrta without success. The church at Copenhagen has been 




purified of its errors, and its members have ruIurDed lo B 
scriptural views of human life and character. Oliier ubar(;liti 
are following the example, and a Danish minister, Mr. Forslfflj. 
who has long resided in London, has hceu seat back to In^ 
country by aa English missionary society, to instruct and oouih 
gel his misguided brethren. 

The mission in Germany, it has been already intimated, k 
commenced at a period when the mind of the country was begiot 
Ding to call in question the authority of creeds and the right o| 
the civil power to enforce Ihe doctrines of the church, and it 
thus in a measure prepared for the reception of spiritual Iroth 
In this state of thing?, the missionaries and their earliest follow 
ers immediately became the pioneers of rehgioua freedom, a: 
in the providence of God, were placed iibthe front of the mo' 
ment which has since spread itself over all Germany. 1 
mission from its rery beginning lias been marked by p 
features. Without any leader sent &om the United States, ai4 
with comparatively small appropriiUions fi-otn the Board, it hi 
been conducted in all Its various operations by ministers »l 
have been I'aised up among the people it is designed to blea 
Their suS'erings for conscience' sake have endeared them to tl 
friends of fi'eedom and of Christianity in every land, and ij 
pure and modest chnracterg have gradually dispelled the prqi^ 
dices with which their doctrines were at first regarded. Tfafii| 
churches were gathered in the midst of persecution a 
and the members who composed them were men who6« faijl 
was fired by a burning eeal. The laymen, scarcely less & 
their pastors, early commenced of themselves the labors of w 
sionanes among their countrymen, and these labors they hi 
ceaselessly pursued to the present time. In all their joumen 
whether of business or of pleasure, in all their intercourse wi 
their fellow men, they have every where asserted ibe uncha 
tered freedom of the conscience — the inalienable rights of ll 
Boul; while at ihe same time they have sown the precious SMi 
of heavenly truth in the minds of the people. 

By agencies like these, the doctrines of Christiooily, as » 
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ceivcd and practiced by Eaplists, have been widely disseminated 
in nearly all tlie States of Germany, in Denmark a^d Hol- 
land i and the churches of the miEsioo have sprung up in several 
of the principal capitals and commercial cities, and in a.large 
number of the villiiges which belong to the extended di^triet 
lying between the Rhine and the Vistula, and between the capi- 
tal of Denmark on the north anil the capital of Austria on the 
south. In no one of the missions of the Board — that among the 
Karens alone excepted — has the growth been so rapid, or the 
number of converts annually added to the cliurches so consider- 
able. The spiritual fruits it has borne are of the most gratify- 
ing character. Though the members of its churches are gener- 
ally of humble condition in life and wholly dependent on their 
daily labor, yet they have evinced a Christian zeal and energy 
which have gained for them many friends, and called down the 
favor of Heaven upon the efforts they have made. The lai^er 
chorchcB have in many inataiices contributed to the aid of the 
smaller, while large sums of money have been received from 
benevolent individuals in England and America, to aid in ereclr 
ing houses of worship, or in relieving the distresses of those in 
prison or in esile. Messrs. Onckenand Lehmann have several 
times visited England and Scotland to make known the wants 
of the mission, and liave always brought back with them sub- 
stantial testimonials of the estimation in which it is there held. 
It has been from the beginning, in an eminent degree, a self- 
progressive mission ; it has been sustained in a great measure 
by the friends it has gained, and extended solely by the converts 
its own doctrines have made. Amidst the contempt of ecclesi- 
astics and the persecution of rulers, it has been honored by God 
as the means of signal blessings to the people, and has raised 
up in the heart of a powerful nation a band of converts and reso- 
lute believers in the simple doctrines of the gospel, who, un- 
daunted by opposition, will still labor to extend among their 
countrymen and to transmit lo other generations the precious 
faith they have received. 
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Until witliin a recent period the annual upproprialions of ihi 
Board for the support of llie mission have never exceeded 
three thousand doliara. In ihe summer of 18-18, in cooaequence 
of iho-growing interest and (he multiplying wants which it pre- 
sented, the appropriation was raisedto four thousand. In addi- 
tion, however, to frequent donations from private persons botli 
in Great Britain and America, it has received constant aid from 
the American and Foreign Bible Society and the American 
Tract Society, and more recently from the American Baptist 
Publication Society. The appropriations of each of these socie- 
ties for tills raisaion have been exceedingly liberal ; those of the 
Bible Society especially have in some years been nearly equal 
to the amount annually appropriated by the Board itself. Iti i 
origin and its entire progress have thus far been connected with, 
the labors of BIr. Oncken, whose generous atmggles for religiou | 
free<lom and unwearied efforts to propagate the gospel among hil ■ 
countrymen, wliile they have made him the victim alike of eccle- 
siastical and of civil tyranny, have also made hia name and ch«i- 
acler familiar to the Christian public of our own and other lands. 

Beneath the favor which Heaven lias bestowed upon his la- 
bors and those of hia coadjulors, the mission has constantly ad- 
vanced, even in the darkest days of persecution and distress. 
lis baptized disciples now number more than two thoasoiid, and 
its churches have gradually increased to fifty, and most of than 
are supplied with pastors and orgnnized into associations for 
mutual eympathy and encouragement. Though embracing but 
few persons who possess either wealth or social influence, tliej 
are characterized by the same religious activity and beneTolent, 
enterprise which mark the churches of our own land. Tbej 
have struggled long and suffered much in maintaining thtor 
sentiments amidst the opposition of powerful foes, bat it is be- 
lieved that in all the Slates of Germany, if not in Denmark, 
they have at length achieved a permanent triumph, and ma; 
henceforth continue their worship and propagate their doctrines 
without molestation from the government. The latest communi- 
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cations from the nuBsionaries represent the whole land as now 
open to their lahora, and every where inviting them to enter in 
and reap the harvests already ripening for the sickle. Private 
Christiana and agents of the mission are autivejy engaged in 
distributing copies of the Eihle and tracts in every p^irt (if the 
country, and preparations are making for gathering new churches 
in regions over which baptized believers are widely scattered, 
and also fur sending additional missionaries to preach the gospel 
in the empire of Austria and in Hungary. 

The popular struggle which has recently passed over Europe 
lias in Germany, far more than iu France, been directed to the re- 
dress of actual gi'iavances and the attainment of substantial rights. 
It was there not an insurrection against monarchy but against 
despotism, and its aim was not to annihilate the government, but 
to restrict its authority and make it responsible to the people. 

iDce its results, though they are less brilliant and dazzling 
those which have been achieved in France, are likely to be 
productive of no less enduring benefit to the interests of society. 
In every attempt at reform, religious freedom, the noblest pre- 
rogative of humanity, was distinctly proposed among the fore- 
moat of (he ends to be secured. In the free city of Hamburg, in 
the kingdom of Prussia, and in others of the German Slatca, reli- 
gious freedom is now guarantied in the constitutions which have 
been established, and it has even been provided for in the funda- 
mental law which binds together the confederate empire of Ger- 
many. The great social movement, of which the mission was 
one of the earliest pioneers, is likely to prove in every way most 
aospictouB to the progress of evangelical truth. It lias changed 
the policy of governments and broken the fetters of ecclesiasti- 
cal tyranny ; it has in a great measure emancipated the people 
from the spiritual bondage of tlteir national churches, and in the 
place of vain traditions and powerless ceremonies hitherto pi'e- 
scribed by law, it baa opened to them the Bible for their guid- 
ance on the road to Heaven. Eesults like these, aside from all 
the dvil triumphs with which it haa been connected, give to this 
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movement a high religious importance, and render it worthj tt 
be stj-led in hialory a tceond reformation. 

Beneath the auspices which have thus arisen, the membersof ' 
the misston arc preparing to extend their lahors to still vridet 
spheres, and to prosecute them with renewed vigor and zeiL' 
With this view they have recently held in the city of Hamlarg 
a convention of delegates from the churches which are scHtterei 
over the German Slates. The convention was composed of 
sixty raerahera, and its object was to effect a more perfect union 
of tlie churches and lo secure a more efficient organiialion of 
the mission. The delegates assembled on the 18tfa of Jsnuaiy 
of the present year, and continued in session eight days, di 
which they deliberated fully upon all the interests and featniaj 
of their new condition as a Christian denomination, and adi^U 
a declaration of their faith and modes of worship which was 
be published to the people of Germany. The prospects of ti 
mission are now of the most gratifying and inviting cbancteif 
In every district from whicli delegates came to the meeting at 
Hamburg, it is received with increasing favor and is requiring 
the services of additional laborers. Multitudes of minds, espec- 
ially among the humbler classes of the population, are dissatisfied 
with the lifeless faith taught them in the national cburclies, ami 
are eagerly turning to the proclamations of a more spiritual reli- 
gion which aro made by the preachers attached to the misdoD. ■ 
Sy the agencies which have been thus putin operation a neifH 
religious spirit is awakening among the common people of iM^H 
country, and the simple truths of tlie Bible are now addressing ™ 
themselves eBpccially to those cltiases of society among which tlie 
greatest changes in the social and moral sentiments of a nation 
srofoundmost frequently to commence. From the working of 
this spirit and the power of these truths we may anticipate re- 
sults of no common importance to the interests of Germany, — not. 
- it may he, in the pliiloaophy which is taught in the schools or in 
the theology which is preached in tlie churches, but in the piety 
which reigns in [he hearts of the people. 
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In pursuing the subjecls of our narrative from the nations of 
Western Europe to tlie storied sliores of Greece, we find our- 
selves still beneath the shadow of a niitional church, which 
holds in its keeping the consciences of its members, aud wields 
the civil Bword for the suppression of heresy. The labor of the 
missionary is still a struggle for religious freedom, and tho 
liopes of the Christian philanthropist are even more Ihiehly 
olDuded with apprehension and doubt. We are in the land of 
lown, decked with the monuments of art, and covered 
_.irith eepnlchres of the mighty dead, — the land in which the 
Cfloetrinea of the Cross were early preached by apostles and 
L Alhers, yet where genius and letters have become nearly extinct, 
ind where Christianity has been corrupted by vain tradition.s 
tnd idolatrous superstitions- The emblems of the faith which 
was preached with apostolic fervor in its ancient cities still re- 
main, but the faith itsi^If has died away — the temples of Chris- 
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tlan worship still stand on their original sites, but the catidk- « 
Slick has been removed fhtm their altars, and their li 
been extinguished for ages. 

Modern Greece is now divided into two separalo States, tlift 
indejiendent kingdom of Greece, and the Ionian Ke public wbicL 
embraces the islands of the Ionian sea, and is attached hyii 
kind of colonial relationship to the British empire. The formei 
ifl governed by a constitutional monai-cliy, and tlie latter is a de> 
pendent sovereignty, of which the hend ia a Lord High Com- 
missioner appointed by Groat Britiiin. 

The mission iu Greece was commenced in 1S3G by the a] 
pointmcnt uf Messrs. Cephas Frsco and Horace T. Love M 
inissionnries to llmt country. They were ordained ii 
her, and in the following month they sailed from Boston fbt 
Fatras, where they arrived in December of the Eome yeac 
The instructions which they received from the lioard left U 
their own selection the place at which the operations of tha 
mission should be commenced. They first fixed their residenct 
at Fatras, a. town of considerable importance in the kingdon^ 
of Greece, situated at the northern extremity of the Felopon; 
nesuE, and containing about seven thousand inhabitants. That 
first work was to acquire the language, and lo inform thenf 
selves concerning the opportunities for propagating the gos 
in the country to which they had come. While thna en( 
on finding that there were in Fatras but two schools, and thoa 
designed exclusively for boys, they made application to tlie goi 
ermnent for leave to open & school for bolb sexes, ^liich, node 
certain restrictions, was readily granted. The school wri 
opened in May, 1837, and soon contained forty scholars, lb 
addition to the instruction of their pupils and the study of thi 
language, the missionaries found means to circulate copies d 
the Scriptures and religious tracts among the people. Tfaes 
were readily furnished in great numbers by the missionariw ol 
tlie American Board who were stationed near them; nnd 
though they were required to rc]>ort to the government a lil 
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of the works thus circulated, they yet contrived to scatter them 
widely abroad through the town !ind the adjacent country,* 

The Greek church, IhougU lenacioua of her ancient ortho- 
doxy, her numerous sacraments, and her apostolical inieatbood, 
yet wholly refuses to give to her members the Scriptures in a 
tongue which they can read. The oniy Tersions of the Bible 
which she sanctions are in the language of a former age, and 
the oniy prayers which she admits in her ritual are unintelligi- 
ble save to the learned few. The Scriptures had been trans- 
lated into modern Greek by several different hands, but their 
circulation had been exceedingly restricted, and the attempts 
which the newly-arrived missionaries now made to extend it 
were sure to awaken the jealousy of the rulers of the church. 
The Holy Synod early manifested its opposition, and the Patri- 
arch at length issued a decree prohibiting the reading of the 
new Scriptures, and commanding that copies of them should be 
hnmed wherever they were found. The decree, however, was 
but little regarded. A few priests attempted to execute it, but 
the attempt excited universal indignation, and served only to 
Stimulate the curiosity of the people to read for themselves. 

In the autumn of 1838 the missionaries had acquired the 
language, but had not yet decided upon a place in which the 
mission should be permanently planted. Mr. Love made a tour 
of observation to different cities in Greece, Turkey, and the 
Ionian Republic, and obtained important information concern- 
ing the respective advantages of these several districts. It was 
at length determined that one of the missionaries should repair 
to Zanie, one of the Ionian Islands, and that the other should 
remain at Patras. Meanwhile, notwithstanding the opposition 

*ThB copies of th'a Scriptures which were oirealated liy the niisBionnriea 
werB sabseqneullj famished by the American Bibia Society, anJ ths tracts 
bj the American Tmot Society, Tho approprlationB of the Tract Society for 
the supply of the Tariona missions amount in nU Ui S5S,8S0. 

Tho missions have nl5o receivoj valnsble aid from the American Sunday 
School Union and the American Bapliat Publication Society, whose publica- 
ticDi have been furnished in great nuoiben for the nas of the miiaioiuuiei. 
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of the ecclesiastical authoriUes, the dislributioa of the Scriptural 
in modern Greek was vigorously proseculed, aud the i 
riea had the satisfaction of aeeing the New Testament introduoe4 
■IB a rending book into the Gcboola ol' the town, aud of dully n 
ceiving requests from distant places for copies of the 6criptart|| 
or of religious booka. These were genei-ally sold, instead a| 
being given away, and were andoubtedlj on this account raqi 
valued by thoee who received them. The niiinber of copies |i 
the Greek Bible thus circulated in the year n 
of the Old Testament, and fifteen hundred of the New, beate 
many in other languages tlian the Greek. 

In July, 1839, Mrs. Harriet £. Dickson was appointeirf 
teacher in the mission, and came to reside at Fatras. She im 
a Scottish lady of education, who with her husband, now ill 
ceased, had been connected witli the government school in t|| 
island of Corfu, She was fiunihar with the language of t|| 
country, and prepared immediately 1o enter upon the duties 4 
her new Elation. In the antumn of the some year Mr. Fasq) 
finding his constitution enfeebled by the climate of the county 
was obliged to return with bia family to the United States. ] 
consequence of his departure the design of planting a 1: 
of the mission at Zante was of necessity abandoned. 

The prospects of the station at Fatras were now deem 
highly encouraging. The i^icws of the gospel which had be^ 
put forth by the missionaries, though strongly opposed, wH 
evidently gnining ground and mikking an obvious impresdl 
upon the popular mind. The climate of the place, howevq 
was unhealthy, aud was proving specially deleterious to iIm 
constitution of Mr. Love. For many months he was oblige^Jv 
suspend Ids labors, and aller repeated trials he became salis^ 
that he could not safely resume them at Fatras. Accordin^y, 
in April, 1840, he removed with his family to the island «f 
Corfu, which soon became the principal seat of the mis«Oo. 
This island is the cni>ital of the Ionian Eepublic, and COTitain 
population of about twenty -five thousand, embracing along w 
Greeks nearly ten thousand Italians, Enjflisb, and Jews. 
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The health of the missionary, though better than at Patraa, 
was still inadequate to the Inhorsof his station, uDd he was able 
for Eome time lo do little more than preuch to an Englbh con* 
gregation, and direct the work of a Greek assistant who had 
become attached to the mitision. In August, 1810, he admioia- 
lered for the first time the ordinance of baptism to a. Greek 
convert. The spectacle arrested the attention of the people, 
and was spoken of throughout the island ; for the rile waa per- 
formed in the mode which has always been adhered to in the 
Greek church. The subject of this baptism had long been 
associated with the missionaries, and by thorn had been thor- 
oughly instructed in the doctrines of Christianity. His name 
was Apostolos. He was appointed to resume the station at Pa- 
tras, where he labored among his countrymen for many years 
with commendable assiduity and Christian zeal. The mission, 
thongh occupying two separate stations, was yet sadly weakened 
by the sickness and departure of its members ; but id the Bum- 
mer of 1841 its prospects were for a time brightened by the 
arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Buel as missionaries, and the return of 
Mrs. Dickson, who had been absent for a year with her friends 
in Scotland. 

The missionaries were -prosecuting their accustomed labors 
with many encouraging indications, — the ladies as teachers of 
the schools, and Messrs. Love and Buel as preachers, the former 
in Greek and the latter in English, — when an event occurred 
which spread alarm and confusion through tho mission, and for 
& time pi-ored a serious interruption to its operations. It was 
on the day preceding Christmas in 1841 — the feast of St 
Speridion — the greatest religions festival of the year. Mr. 
Buel, as was his custom in his walks through the town, had 
taken with him a bundle of tracts, and on approaching the 
church dedicated to the saint began to distribute them among 
tho crowd that was there assembled. The anger of the multi- 
tude seems lo have been excited by some unexplained incidents, 
which, acting upon the fiery temperament of the Greeks, imme- 
diately impelled them to insult him. with opprobrious words and 
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at length to assault him with open violence. He fled for refuge, 
to bis own bouse, wbitber be was followed by the mob, wboj 
broke into ibe house, smashed the wiudows and doors, anS 
destroyed in their fury the Bibles, tracts, and books of eveijr, 
description which they found within. Mr. Buol and the ladiei 
of the miiision were rescued from the imminent perils to whidl 
they were exposed by the timely arrival of an officer from thv 
British garrison, who, at the head of bis troops, conducted Ihi 
in safety to the citadel. The affair led to still more painfidi 
consequences ; for a few days aflerwards, in the midst of the 
excited feeling still subsisting between the Greeks and Englis] 
a collision took place between some soldiers and the popul 
which was not ended without the sacrifice of several Jives. 

On inquiring into the occasion of the original lumull ij 
iras found that it had been reported that Mr. Buel hod dia 
tributed tracts against the favorite Saint Speridion, itnd baj 
also charged tbe people with idolatry in assembling to worshn 
his image. Tbe report, however, was proved to be entire^ 
false, and the missionary was fully exculpated by tbe Lord Hij^ 
Commissioner and other Britisb officers who wexe convi 
with the affair. But tbe excited feeling of tbe Greeks was s 
very strong, and it was deemed prudent that Mr. Buel shot 
withdraw froai Corfu. He accordingly took passage iu a. vi 
kindly provided for him by the eommisaioner, and sailed fir 
to Patras and afterwards to l^Ialla, where he continued to resit 
with his family for nearly two years. 

The hostility of the people of Corfu seems not to have ei 
tended to tlie other members of the mission, and they were SM 
able to resume tbeir accustomed labors. Mr. Love had for son 
time been engaged in the preparation of tracts, and tbe 
tion of books for schools and for popular reading. He liad all 
obtained permission fj'om the Commissioner of Instruction fi 
the Ionian islands, to furnish copies of the Scriptures and o(hl 
valuable works, for the use of tlie schools of the republic. - 
eimilar undertaking was commeiiced by him during his res 
denco Kt Fatras, for the schools of tbe kingdom of Greece, on 
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it was now resumed, and Buccessfully carried forward by Apoa- 
toloa, who devoted himself, in his new station, (o the improve- 
ment of bis countrymen. He was also assiduous in preaching 
the gospel, and Eeveral Greeks who attended liia instructions, 
seemed to be converted (o the faith whicli he taught. Two 
of lliem, John and Kyriakee, who had for several months given 
evidence of genuine piety, repaired to Corfu in order to be bap- 
tized by Mr. Love, who was preparing to leave the country oa 
account of hia declining health. They were baptized by the 
missionary on the 4lh of December, 1842, and on the following 
day started with Apostolos on their return to Fatras. Some 
injurious suspicions, however, having been excited concerning 
tliem and the object of their visit to Corfu, they were assailed 
on their arrival by the rabble, who foEowed them to their 
houses, shouting "Away with the pharmasonte! (freemasons). 
Away with the antichrists'." On the following day the mob 
again collected near their dwellings, threatening them with vio- 
lence, and charging Aposlolos with turning the people into 
Americans, and breaking down their religion. They were pro- 
tected by the police, but deemed it prudent to withdraw for a 
time from Patras, and the mission there was in consequence 
entirely broken up. Apoatolos took passage to PiriBus and 
Athens, where he immediately commenced such labors as his 
own circumstances and the political excitements which then 
existed in the kingdom would permit. 

The baptism at Corfu was the last missionary service which 
Mr. Love was able lo perform in Greece, His health had long 
been declining, and he had already made arrangements lo re- 
turn to the United States. He sailed a few days afterwards, 
and arrived at New York early in the spring of 1843 ; and after 
w^ting for upwards of two years, in the hope of a restoration 
of health and a return to Greece, he at length reluctantly with- 
drew from the service of the Board, 

The kingdom of Greece, long distracted by violent parties, 
was now on thp eve of a revolution, the object of which was to 
Gecore from the king a new constitution and the guaranty of 
27- 
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ccrtftin rights which had hilhertc remained iinsetiled. Ths 
revolution was efi'ected in September, 1843, and the uew cod- 
stilution wliich was established was deemed by the friends of 
the mission to be favorable to the interests of religious freedom.' 
Its first article, however, while it freely grania tolerution to (he 
rites of every kind of worship, expressly forbids " proselylism 
and every other interference with the prevailing religion," — a 
provision which virtually annuls that which precedes it, and 
indirectly clothes the miigistrate with almost unlimited authority 
to repress every attempt to introduce a purer faith. Soon after 
its promulgation Mr. Buel, who had lung been at Malta wait- 
ing the progress of events, removed with his family to Pineus 
and Athens, where Apostolos, who now relumed lo private pUN 
suits, had been residing for several moatliB. His labors for ths 
first sin months of his residence here were devoted to the pr*' 
paration of several works for schools and for popular reading, 
and especially to the revision of a translation which had already 
been made of the abridgment of " Wayland's Elements of Moral ' 
Science," — a work undertaken some years before, at the sugge»- 
tion of Mr. Love, by Dr. Maniakcs, a distinguished Greek 
scholar and a friend of the mission. The revision being com-' 
pleted, an edition of two thousand copies was published early is 
the following year.* This valuable treatise on the princit^w' 
of ethics, which had already been widely circulated in ihit 
country, was received with unexpected favor in Greece, 09t 
only by friends of the mission, but by scholars, professors in iba 
university and teachers, and even by many of the ecclesiastics 
themselves. In addilion to the use made of it by tlie missionik- 
ries, it has since been introduced into many of the gyn»asi» 
and Hellenic schools both in Greece Proper and in the lonioB' 
Republic, and read by many of the educated men of the country. • 
Other works — the publications of the American Tract Societ^i 
or of the Sunday School Union — were also translated and 
published under the direction of Mr. Buel and several attempta 

* The expeusoi of the cditioa were defrajed by b gpecul ountribntioa. , 
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were made to have an improved rersion of the Sci'iptures pre- 
pared for general circulation,* 

The station at Corfu after the departure of Mr. and Kirs. Love 
waa occupied alone by Mrs. Dickaon, who still maintained the 
school of which she had been for some time in charge. In Feb- 
ruary, 1844, she was joined by Rev. A. N. Arnold, Mrs, Ar- 
nold and Miss S, E. Waldo, who had been appointed mission- 
aries in the preceding autumn. The ladies immediately engaged 
with Mrs. Dickson in the charge of the school, and soon after in 
Eome of the government schools of the island, and Mr. Arnold, 
while pursuing the study of modern Greek, commenced preach- 
ing in English to a congregation composed principally of soldiers 
belonging to the garrison. His labors here were attended with 
Taluahle and encoaraging results ; in the course of the summer 
afWr they were commenced, he baptized three members of one 
of the regiments, and, at a later period, others received the same 
sacred ordinance, Ber. Mr. Lowndes, who had long resided at 
Corfu as the agent of several philanthropic societies in Eng- 
land, and who had also been connected with the commission for 
public instruction in the republic, at this time removed to Athens, 
and many of the philanthropic labors and offices which he thus 
left were assumed by Mr, Arnold. He was ahio soon able to 
commence a meeting for reading the Scriptures in Greek, which 
he designed should at length grow into a regular service of 
preaching and public worship in the same language. In ficcom- 
plishing this, however, he was subjected to delays, and encount- 
ered hinderances which he did not anticipate, and was obliged 
still longer to confine himself to preaching in English, and to 
Boch incidental labors for the promotion of the gospel as he was 
enabled lo perform. The mission, considered with reference to 
its original design of benefiting the Greeks, seemed now almost 
at a stand, and the troubled affairs and threatened changes of 
the country raised many doubts in the minds of its friends re- 
specting the desirableness of its ci 
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In these circuinslances, united as they were with the then ent- 
barrassed couilition of the tieasury, the Board ut iu meeting ii 
Providence, in M&y, 1845, adopted a resolution authorixing 
the actiog Ilourd to discontinue the mission so soon as it uiglit 
seen) to them expedient. In the correspondence, however,t 
which was opened with the missionaries upon the subject, neither- • 
Mr. Arnold nor Mr. Buel was willing to advise the exlinctioa* 
of the mission; the former, though regarding Corfu na an iuk-, 
favorable station for exerting an ioduence upon the Greeks^ 
WAS yet of the opinion tliat the people were accessible to the 
preacher of the gospel, while the latter, at Athens and FiraeiHj 
found many arguments for its continuance in the results whicb. 
he witnessed around him, and in the prospects which seemed to 
be opening before him. It was accordingly detecmined to givef- 
the missionaries, agreeably to their own solicitation, the opportt^^ 
nity of making a still further trial before the question should b»| 
linully decided. 

In this uncertain condition, with the question of its future 
policy and even of its permanent existence Blill unsettled, tim 
mission hoe continued to the present time, passing through the 
ordinary vicissitudes incident to its situation. The labors of 
the missionaries have been prosecuted with unremitted wai, 
and have produced many valuable results; yet the' hopes 
which were enterliiined alike by them and by the managers at 
home have been but partially realized. In the autumn of 1846 
Mr. Arnold commenced preaching in Greek to a small congre- 
gation, which has usually embraced from thirty lo foriy hearers. 
The £nglish services have also been continued ; but in the ' 
changes which are constantly occurring among the Engliah 
population of Corfu, and especially among the soldiers of llie 
garrison, the congregation has oflen been greatly rediiceth 
The missionary school, however, under the charge of Mrs. 
Dickson, has constantly prospered. It bos been well attended 
and has received many tokens of interest from individuals and 
societies, both in this country and Great Britain, especially from 
a sudety of ladies in Edinhurg. The mixed populiUioa of 
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Corfu, the dependent condition of the Ionian Republic, And the 
eeparittion which ia slowly going on between it. and the kingdom 
of Greece, combine to render the mission there comparatively 
powerlesa over tlie Greek population. Many incidental resulta 
of considerable importance it no doubt iiciximplishes and will 
continue to accomplish ; hut the great objects bad in view in its 
establishment can never be reached by any agencies, however 
judicious or well directed, that have their origin in the Ionian 
KepuhUc, and especially in Corfu, 

If from the republic we turn to the kingdom of Greece we 
find the mission in many respects more advantageously situated. 
It is there planted among a homogeneous people, who have a 
far stronger feeling of nationality, who boast their independence 
of BTcry foreign power, and who have a press, a literature, and 
civil institutions all their own. The kingdom too comprises 
most of the spots celebrated in the history alike of ancient and 
of modem Greece, and the cities which have exerted the con- 
trolling sway over the Grecian people from the days of De- 
mosthenes ftnd Pericles. Hence it is that every question 
which is raised and every enlerprise which is undertaken here 
assumes an importance and awakens an interest which it could 
not possess if it originated in either of the seven islands. There 
is however, it must be admitted, one obstacle to be encountered 
which does not exist to the same extent in the republic. This 
is found in the ecclesiastical establishment of the country, — 
styled in the constitution of 1843, the£a»(em Orthodox Church 
of Christ. In a country in which the church controls the civil 
power, religious freedom, however guarantied in the words of 
the constitution, can exiet only in name; and the treatment 
which both our own and other American missionaries have 
experienced in Greece plainly shows the readiness with which 
Ihe government lends itself to the priesthood in suppressing the 
Protestant faith according to the forms of law. 

The legalized persecutions which were visited upon Rev. Dr. 
lOng, a missionary of the American Board of Commissioners 
at Athens, have awakened the sympathy and the indignation 
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of tlie Protestant world, and have well-nigh broken up tbe mis*. 
^on vnth wbicU he vtaa connected. Our ( 
neus wad in the autumn of 1647 threatened will) a similar fttlcki 
Mrs. Buel aud Mi^ Waldo had been teaching a small school i» 
that city, wliile Mr. Buel, in connection with other labors. La 
held a meeting in hia own house on the Sabba'li, at which b 
sotnelinies pTeaehed and always gave instructions in tbe Slblft' 
These meetings the priests and magistrates dotennined I 
suppress, and the Demarch of Pirmus Bent to Mr. Buel an oi 
der requiring him to dismiss " the school illegally kept in bis 
house," on pain of the penalty provided in the penal code f 
teaching without a license. Tbe order was complied with ai 
the school was dismissed, but the Bible class and tbe religioi 
teaching on Sunday, the object at. which tbe order was aime 
went on a^ usuaL A few weeks afterwards he was euromow 
to appear before the Court of Magistrates of Pirteus and ai 
swer to the charge of having " assumed teachers' duties widmi 
the requisite permission, of having collected children of citizei 
on feast-days and Sundays and taught them the eWred Scripi 
tures, and of having supplied them with books on affair; 
templaled in article 530 of the penal code." Tbe q 
was whether the Sunday exercises were an assumption of t« 
ers' duties, and the obvious intention of the prosecution wi 
suppress the Protestant faith as held and expounded by 1 
Buel. Tbe Court at Pirseus decided that lie had violated tl 
law, and imposed on him a fine of fifty dracbmafi, which, how^ 
ever, was tbe smallest sum allowed by the statute relating U 
the offence. Tbe case was inuncdiatcJy carried to a highei 
tribunal, and was ably argued before the Court of Appeals ai 
Athens on two separate grounds, — first, that the act alleged WM 
not satisfactorily proved, and second, that even if it were provi 
ed it was not a violation of the article of the penal code. Thai 
decision of the Court was made to reat wholly upon the firstl 
ground, and upon this alone they reversed the sentence of (ho 
Court below, and acquitted the missionary of tbe charge wbictal 
had been brought against him, — a result which was de« 
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both by him and liia opponents a Iriumphant vindicalioii of the 
rights which he had maintained. 

By this decision of the Court at Athens the mission was 
saved from the extinctioo which threatened it in the kingdom 
of Greece. Its progress since that period has not been'marked 
by important incidents, and the religious teacUinga of Mr. Buel 
have continned without interruption from the magistrates, 
though they have been attended by but few of the Greeks. 
The school at Pirieaa has not been resumed, and !ftlis« Waldo 
relumed to Corfu, where she was associated with Mra. Dickson 
natil August, 1848, when she wont to reside in Zanie.* 

The work of preaching in Greek requires long preparation 
and great familiarity with the language. Without this the dis- 
course of a foreigaer becomes offensive to the ear of a people so 
wedded to harmony as the Greeks have always been. From 
this cause public preaching was but lately commenced by the 
present members of the mission ; and since its commencement it 
has of necessity been exceedingly limited at each of the sta- 
tions, from the fact that hut few have been disposed to join the 
congregations which assembled for the purjiose. It is on this 
acfoimt, probably, that the mission has accomplished so few vis- 
ible results. In other and minor departments of labor it has 
been less restricted, and has undoubtedly performed an impor- 
tant part in effecting the changes of opinion and feeling which 
have been gradually taking place in Greece. Its schools have 
been well attended, the books which it has introduced into the 
country have been suited to the wants of the people, and the 
copies of the Old and New Testament which it has scattered in 
the cities and villages, both of the kingdom and the republic, 
cannot fail to accomplish valuable results. The spirit of popu- 
lar freedom which has manifested itself in the revolutions of 
"Western Europe has reached the shores of Greece, — those 
storied shores which were once lis chosen dwelling-place. It is 

• M1b3 Waldo was at tbii time mnrried to Mr. York, a rcaiJcnt of tho ialani] 
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evidentlj Liberalizing the eentimenls of the people, and, we ma; 1 
hope, gradually undermining the despotiam of the Greek church, B 
which has hitherto opposed the most formidable barriers to the f 
spread of evangeliea! truth. The miBsionaries, thoagfa gather 
ing but*few fruits of their labors even in fields which have giv^ 1 
en tiie most abundant promise, are not discouraged. They m 
ask of the Board to be permitted still to continue their stations, I 
and, amid the new influences which are beginning to prevail ii 
Greece, still to toil on for the spiritual elevation of a race whose | 
ancieat sires were the early teachers of mankind. 
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CHAPTEK XXIII, 

Gekerai; Vleir cif these Mlssloni — Earliest Mlssionailes to thelndiuig 

AppointmeDt of Re-r. Isaac McCoj. — Station at Caxej for Ibe PnlawBto- 
miaa : at Thomas for the Otlavas. — Chacgea id these TiiboB. ~ Care of the 
Gorertunent of the United States for the Indian Race. — Miaaion omong 
the Ojibwas: its Frogresa and Results — Mission ntnong the Indians of 

Neir York. — CommeDcement of the Mission among the Clierokeos 

Appointment of Messrs, Pose? and Jones. — Stations at Valloy Towns and 
atTiDsawattee. — Civiliialionof the Cherokees: Emigration of a part of 
them beyond the Mississippi — Mission among the Creelfa : their Kmjgrar 
tion. — Continuance and Close of the Creek Mission. 

The missions of the Convention among the Indians of North 
America have been widely seattercd over the extended terriUi- 
ries that were but lately held in undisputed possession by these 
sons of the foresL To des-iihe them in full fuiil to narrate the 
progress of each of their several stations, with the results which 
they have accomplished, would require a volume by itself. In 
the few remaining pages of this general narrative it is possihle 
to present only a brief sketch of their origin and their most 
important changes, without entering upon the details of their 
history or attempting to discuss the questions connected with 
their progress and destiny. For tliis purpose they may be 
grouped in two distinct classes, — the first embracing the mis- 
sions which have been planted among the tribes scattered along 
the northern and western frontiers of the United States, from 
New York to "Wisconsin ; and the second embracing tliose which 
were established in the south among the Indians of North Car- 
olina, Greorgia and Alabama, In the chmiges which have Hiken 
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place in the fortuniia of tlie aboriginal race moBi of die 

of both these classes, within a recent period, have been broughl 

together in tlie lerrilory west of the lliMiasippi, which 

the only exclusive home ol'theeo reduced and subjugated tribcli 

At the first triennial meeting of the CoDTc-ntioD, which 
liuld at Philadelphia in 1817, the original constitudoD WBi 
amended bo as to enable the Board to appropriate a part 
their iundd to the purposes of domestic missions. At tbe aai 
meeting also several coinmunicationa were presented concei 
the condition and wants of the Indians in the Souibera 
"Wuitern States and Territories. In pursuance of tbe autlioHq 
granted them in the new provisions of lie constitution, the ~ 
immediatelj appointed Messrs. John M. Peck and James 
IVelch as domestic missionaries, and stationed ihcm at St. 
directing them to preach to the destitute population of that 
gion, and also to neglect no opportunity to promote the beneif 
of tlie Indians of the "West, At nearly the siune time ReT. 
James A. Ranaldson of New Orleans was appointed lo yia^ 
certain southern tribes that dwelt near that city, and to estahlish 
Bohools and religions worship for their benefit. These mission- 
mieE however soon found themselves entirely occupied with 
preacliing in the destitute American settlements lliat belonged 
to their respective districts, and were on this account able to 
execute the instructions of the Board relating to the Indian! 
only in the most imperfect manner. 

In the autumn of I8I7 Rev. Isaac McCoy received lua 
appointment from the Doard as their first missionary exclusively 
to the Indian race. He had been conrersant with the hibiu 
and modes of life of the American aborigines, and had often 
bad ocimsion lo observe tlieir character and condition, espedol^ 
among the tribes of the North and the West In accordatiM 
with the instructions he received, he repaired early In the IM- 
lowtng spring to Fort Wayne, on the banks of the Waha«h, in 
Indiana, — at that time one of the farthest outposts of western 
civilization. In the unbroken prairies which then streicfaed 
aronnd this solitary forb^ss dwelt the seveml tribes of Miomtoi 
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Eickapoos, Pulawatomies, and Ottawas, — speaking sabstan- 
tiaily a common language, and presenting alike the same a.spect 
of unmitigated bai'borism. He found tlie Indiana full of prejudi^ 
ces against white men, and entirely averse to their religion, iLeir 
GUsComs and all their modes of hfe. He was ohliged to concil- 
iate their good will and secure their confidence by slow and 
careful steps ; but by the end of the year he had bo far suc- 
ceeded as to obtain nine or ten native children tu be boarded 
and inatructed in his family. The school which was thus com- 
menced gradually increased till in 1820 it contained forty-eight 
pupils, and had become inslrumcnlal in establishing numerous 
friendly relations between the missionary and the chiefs and 
leading men of the tribes. 

In consequence of the changes that took place in the condi- 
tion of these tribes after the treaty of Chicago, in 1821, it 
became necessary to move the station two hundred miles west- 
ward, to the banks of the St. Joscjili^, upon the borders of 
Michigan. The removal was accomplished in the autumn of 
1822, with much difficulty across the then unf ravelled wilderness, 
and the new station, situated a hundred mile^ from the nearest 
settlement of white men, received the name of Carey, in honor 
of the distinguislied missionary at Serampore. Two assistants 
were at this time added (o the mission, and the school soon be- 
came the centre of a little community in wliich agriculture and 
&e arts of civilization were beginning to be practiced, and the 
inflnenceB of Christianity to be deeply felt. The church which 
bad been formed in the mission family at Fort Wayne now 
embraced thirty or forty members, many of whom were Indians, 
and its exercises of public worship on the Sabbath often attracts 
ed large companies of natives from the adjacent settlcraents. 
These results however were confined almost exclusively to ihe 
Pulawatomies. 

The Ottawas occupied a district farther north, and had hith- 
erto steadily opposed tlie establishment of a mission among 
tbem. Mr. McCoy, and Mr, Polk, another member of the sta- 
tion at Carey, however, had made sereral visits to them, and at 
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length received from them two pupils for the school, and a re- 
quest from tlieir chief. Noonday, that a. missionary might be sent 
to their settlements near ihe Grand river. The chief offered 
to give a tract of eis or sevon hundred acres of land to the 
miedon, in case one could be established among his people. 
The inisssionaries, thus inviled, determined to 
email station on the Grand river, which they ■were 
occasionally to visit and superintend until some one could be ap- 
pointed by the Board to take it in charge. The decisi 
hailed with joy by the chiefs and people of the Ottawas, who 
seem suddenly to have laid aside their prejudices and to bava 
conceived a strong desire for instruction. This second stotioi 
was culled Thomas, also in honor of an English missionary ii 
the East. It was conducted for upwards of a year by the mem 
bers of tlie mission at Carey, when, in the autumn of 18S6, alt 
tlie arrival of additional missionaries, Mr. McCoy temporarilfi 
removed his family and some of the assistants to Thomas, and 
immediately commenced a school and other agencies lor Ihe in* 
fitructioa and improvement of the natives. In the following 
summer he returned to Carey, and the new station was placed 
under the permanent charge of Kev. Leonard Slater, and 
or two assistants who had been associated with Mr. McCoy. 

But notwithstanding the favorable auspices with which tha 
mission at Carey was commenced, it soon reached a slationarfi 
condition. The Pulawatomies were wretchedly poor, and ai- 
the white settlements were every year encroaching uptm theVL 
territory, they were constantly exjioscd, in common with 
of the neighboring tribes, to the corrupting influences exert»t' 
upon them by unprincipled traders and settlers. Their landl: 
were at length ceded lo the United States, with the excoptioU' 
of a tract ton miles square, which lay around the mission settle' 
ment. Confined within this narrow domain, and w\\\\ ihe proa? 
pect before them of a distant removal even from their present: 
possessions, they eviuccd less disposition to adopt hiibits of in-i 
duatry or lo learn the arts of civilized life. In these 
stances, most of the missionaries in 1829 withdrew from the 
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Btation at Carey and aetlled at Thomas, leaving, however, Kev. 
Mr. Simerwell, one of Iheir number, to conduct the school and 
to preach to the church among the Putaivatomies. 

Among the Ollawas the prospect was for a long lime more 
encouraging. Their chiefa were persons of higher intelligence, 
and, wliat was of greater importance, they were further remov- 
ed from the seltlemecta of white men, and on this account less 
exposed to evil influences and more likely to retain the laudd 
which they occupied. In the summer of 1830 the station com- 
prised five missionaries, a superintendent of the farm and six 
female assistants, ail of whom were engaged in the work of in- 
structing the Indians who were settled around them ia liie 
doctrines of Clirisllanity and in the rudiments of useful knowl- 
edge. Such, however, was tie organization of the settlement 
at this time, that far too little was done for brining its mem- 
bers under immediate religious influence, and there was danger 
of its coming to be regarded by the natives merely as a civil 
community, in which they were U» learn only the aria of social 
life. This impression the missionaries soon took paias to re- 
move, and began to make the instructions of the school, the 
services of the Sabbatli, and the daily religious worship more 
serious and earnest ; and as some of them were now masters of 
the language, they were able to appeal more directly to the 
consciences of those whom they taught. These measures were 
productive of beneficial results. The truths of the gospel en- 
tered into the minds of the Indians, and their characters began 
perceptibly to improve, and in 1832 several of them gave evi 
dencc of Christian faith and were received into the church by 
baptism. Among these earliest converts was Noonday, the 
chief who had first invited the missionaries to his tribe. The 
influence which he afterwards exerted over Itis people was in 
every way salutary, and such as became a Christian chief. lie 
persuaded them to industry, temperance, and the observance of 
the Sabbath, and united a large number of them in an associa- 
tion for preventing the sale of whiskey and for promoting the 
mprtJs of the settlements. 
28" 
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From this period every year witneaaed some improvement 
in the social couditioo of the tribe, and some accessions to the 
cliurch. Several neir miesiooaries were added to tlie sUtlon, 
new schools were opened, and eight promising Indian youths 
were sent lo the academy at Hamilton,. N. Y., in order to re- 
ceive a fuller education than could he furnished them at tho, 
mission. But the rapid exteaaiou of the white population soon 
began to check these improvements, and to subject the Ottawaa 
to the anuoyanced and pernicious inliuences beneath which the 
neighboring tribes had long been slowly wasting away. A 
large portion of their territory near Grand river was already 
covered with English settlements, and in 1S36 its jurisdictioa 
was ceded to the United Slates, and the mission was removed, 
with the Indiana who were connected with it, to Richland, about 
fifty miles south of Thomas. Here, through many changes, 
Mr. Slater has since continued to reside. The larger portion 
of the Otlawas long ago removed from the territory of Uicbi* 
gan i but a small settlement still remains, in the midst of whichj 
the missionary has been engaged in his oflen wearisome ant 
discouraging eiforts for the benefit of this now wasted and well- 
nigh exterminated people. 

The condition and destiny of the Indian race wilhtn the ter- 
ritories of the United States early engaged the attention of the 
government, and though it baa at difierent periods a^umcd obli- 
gations which it subsequently failed to fulfil, yet there never 
has been a period in which either the Congress or the Kxecutive 
of the republic could be justly charged with indiflercnce to tlie 
fate of these ancient occupants of the continent, Different plans 
were recommended to Congress by successive Presidents, and 
various schemes for their improvement were devised and advo- 
cated by philanthropic citizens in different parts of the coimtry. 
In most of the treaties which were made with their several 
tribes large sums of money were granted them for the support' 
of schools, and for their improvement in agriculture and the 
nsefiil arts, and in the year 1810 a bill passed both houses of 
Congress, placing at the disposal of the President an wmual 
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appropriation of $10,000 for their instruction and civilization. 
For several years preceding the moneys which were appropriat- 
ed by the government for the benefit of particular tribes had 
been liishnrsed mainly through the agency of the various Mission- 
ary Boarda of the country, and it was now decided by the Presi- 
dent that the funds derived from the new appropriation should be 
expended in the same manner. The stations at Carey and at 
Thomas had from the beginning been neariy supported by suma 
paid for this purpose to tlie Putawatomies and the Ottawas, and 
in 1825 the Boiird began to receive a portion of the annual ap- 
propriation, which, varying with the amount of service rendered, 
has been regularly continued to the present time. The suma 
which have been thus received from the govemraont of the 
United Slates amount in all to 6104,684, and liave constituted 
an important aid in supporting the mission schools among the 
Indian tribes. 

In accordance with what had become the settled policy of the 
governraent, the Board was invited by the President to accept 
the disbursement of funds which were designed for the benefit 
of the Ojibwas, a tribe numbering about four thousand, and sc.it- 
tered over a wide territory including part of what is now the 
Slate of Michigan. They accepted the trust, and in 1828 ap- 
pointed Rev. Abel Bingham to establish a mission at Sault de 
Ste. Marie, an ancient French settlement situated about iifteen 
miles southeast of Lake Superior, and at that time one of the 
principal trading places of the Ojibwas. A school was com- 
menced with fifty scholars, and Mr. Bingham immediately began 
to preach in English to the soldiers of the neighboring garrison, 
and also, with the aid of an interpreter, to the Indiana of the 
settlement. Several female assistants were soon added to the 
mission, suitable houses were erected for the accommodation of 
the family and the boarding-school, and a temperance society 
was formed which received the countenance of the officers of 
the garrison and of the white population of the town. In No- 
vember, 1830, a church was constituted, and two persons were 
baptized; the Sabbath school increased in the number of ita 
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members, And enlisted the active interest of several pious ladiei^ 
who then redded at the IbrL The iiiflueQce of these agenda^ 
and of Llie failhrul preaching of the goepel soon began to be felt ii 
both the English and Uie Indian coogregationB. Several indii 
viduals in eauh became decided twd ac^tive Christians, and 4 
higher morality spread itself over the face of society, showiq 
itself in the better obaervance of the Sabbath and in the fdmori 
universal practice of temperance. 

Barly in 1832 the attention of the people was spc<^al1y iA 
vited lo their religious obligations in a series of public meeting^ 
in which the Presbyterian miaaionariea also partidpated. TM 
blessing of }Ieaven was bestowed upon these endeavors, and 1 
deep and general seriousness pervaded alike the settlement aa4; 
the garrison. Forty persons were baptised and added to MiM 
Bingham's church, of whom eleven were Indians, and a larga^ 
portion of the others were ofiicers and soldiers of the regimenM. 
Among the persons who hel^alne conneoled with the church at 
this time were Dr. Edwin James, the surgeon of the tort, I 
Cameron, who had been an Episcopal missionary ii 
and Shegud, a. chief of the Ojibwas, — tlie two latter of wht 
were subsequently assistants in the mission. Dr. James, wb| 
had long ber,n stationed among the Ojibwas, had at a previoo 
period translated the New Testament into their language, fm 
also prepared a spelling'book for their schools. The translalioi 
having been carefully revised and pronounced worthy hy si 
jiersons capable of judging of its merits, was printed in 1631 
under the supervision of the author at Albany. At this ti 
also Messrs. Meeker and Merrill, missionaries of the Boar4 
spent several months at Sault de Ste. Marie in such duties I 
they were able lo perform. They, however, soon removed,— 
Mr. Merrill, with bis wife and a female assistant, to the Otoee, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Meeker to the station at Thomas, and after* 
'wards to Shawanoe, iu the Indian terriloiy west of the MissiS' 
sippi. 

But this station, like those among the other tribes of the 
North, soon hegaa to experience Auctuotiana and i«ven)«s. 
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The wandering habita of the natives, the presence of unprinci- 
pled tradera and the perpetnol temptations arising ii'oia the sale 
6t whiskey, clouded the proapecta of the mission almost aa soon 
aa they opened before iu In 1833 the ptous soldiers stationed 
at the garrison were removed to other frontier posts, and the 
school was for a time broken up and the Indian congregation 
on the Sabbath greatly reduced, in consequence of the hostile 
intrigues of some French Roman Catholic priests who had set- 
tled in the neighljorhood. Notwithstanding these adverse in- 
flnences, the members of the mission still continued their labors. 
The Indian school was soon resumed with nearly its former 
number of pupils, and the preaching of the gospel and Bible 
classes on the Sabbath were commenced among the new troops 
who had arrived at the garrison. Messrs. Bingham and Cam- 
eron also made frequent excursions to other native settlements, 
for the purpose of awakening the interests of the people in the 
olijects, both spiritual and temporal, which the mission was do' 
signed to accomphsh, and an out-s(ation was commenced at 
Tikuamina hay, about thirty miles from St. Mary's, and placed 
ander the charge of Shegud, the chief who has already been 
mentioned. 

In May, 1837, Mr. Cameron was ordained a minister of the 
gospel, and went (o reside at Michipocoton, an Indian town in 
Upper Canada, on the northern shores of Lake Superior, where 
he remained for Bevera! months and baptized three natives who 
gave satisfactory evidence of piety. His visit to this place waa 
repeated in the followuig season, and in the summer of 1839 he 
removed from St, Mary's and established himself on the north- 
ern shore of the lake. The Indians whom he had baptized 
were formed into a church, which, with the blessing of God 
upon a regular ministry of the gospel, soon began to receive ac- 
cessions, and in 1842 numbei'cd thirty membei-a. Mr, Cameron 
had been engaged iu a new translation of ihe Gospels into the 
Ojihwa tongue, and having now completed those of Mark and 
Luke, he returned to the station at St. Mary's, and the out- 
statioQ ai Michipocoton has since been abaudoued. In the 
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retrenchments which had now become necessary the Boai4 
seriously enlertained the qut^etion of discontinuing the mi^ioa 
among the Ojibwaa, and in order more fully to ascerlaja it« con* 
dilion and prospeets, they requested the Foreign Secretary to 
visit it in the autumn of 1842. The views which Le submitted 
to the managers on his return decided Ihcm not to relinquish it, 
and it accordingly still continues, aa before, under the superii*- 
tendence of Messrs. Bingham and Cameron. Since that perio<), 
however, iu consequence of the iDcrease of the white jwpulatioa 
at Sault de Ste. Marie, its importance as a station has been 
gradually declining, while tlie station at Tikuamioa Bay has 
become more important ; it has now a Ini^r church, and eaw 
braces the greater part of the operations of the missioi 

In the year 1821 the Board assumed the general care of tlm 
mission which had several years before been established by th«i 
Hamilton Missionary Society among the Seneca, TuscaroiWi 
and Oneida Indians in the western and central counties of Neif> 
York. These tribes were mere remnants of what they imii 
formerly been ; but the first two closely resembled each other 
in their language, traditions, and customs. The mission 
them was at three different stations, and though placed 
the general supervision of the Board for the purpose of secur- 
ing a portion of the allowance made by the govemmei 
immediate management was intrusted to a committee of tha 
New York Baptist Stale Convention. In 1828. the Indian 
having been reduced in number, the station among the Oneidat- 
was discontinued, and the other two stations were untttid 
at Tonnwanda, wLei'e suitable buildiugs were erected ibr tbS' 
accommodation of the scbool and the members of tfae 
The progress of the station has since that period presented Uw 
same general features which mark llie other missions atnonp 
the ahoriginee of the Noi-lh. The church at Tonawands ha 
varied from thirty to sixty members, and the school has usually 
contained about the same number; while the natives in thi 
neiglihoring eettlementa, though becoming fewer with the 
of every year, have made a slow and fitful pr<^resB in cit 
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tion. In 1339 a church was estuhliBhed amoDg the Tuscaro- 
ras, and James Cusick, a chief of the tribe, was oi'dained and 
placed over it as its minister. The remnant of this tribe seem 
didinclined lo remove from New York to the Indian territoiT' 
west of the Mississippi, and the chiych, numbering about thirty 
members, still esists under the care of the missionary, Eev. A. 
Warren ; and two schools aleo under his superintendence have 
an average attendance of thirty-five scholars. 

The missions of the Board among the Indiana of the South 
kave been confined to the Cherokees and the Creeks in the 
Stales of North Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama. That among 
the Creeks was of short duration, while that among the Chero- 
kees has been from tbe beginning by far the most interesting 
and Buccessfut of all the missions which have been planted among 
the aborigines of any portion of the continent. It was estab- 
lished in 1817, at a time when the territory of the tribe em- 
braced a wide tract tying on the borders of the States of North 
Carolina, Georgia, and Tennessee, The Cherokees at this 
period, like some other tribes of the South, had developed far 
higher social capacities and enei^ea, and had made more con- 
Biderable progress in civilization than any of their brethren in 
the North. They had maintained an independent national ex- 
iBtence, and had lived more widely removed from the settlements 
of while men, while at the same time they had been induced to 
adopt many of the customs of civilized life. Nor had they been 
wholly neglected by Christian philanthropy. Early in the 
present century they had been visited by Moravian mission- 
aries, and a few years later by agents of the Presbyterian Synod 
in Tennessee ; and the schools which were thu? established had 
undoubtedly accomplished much for the intellectual and social 
progress of the nation. They had now a regularly organized 
dvil government, and a code of laws fitted to the protection of 
person and property, and making special provision for the educa- 
tion of the young. 

In January, 1817, a mission of the American Board of Com- 
miasionera waa commenced among the Clierokeea, and in the au- 
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binm of ihe same year Rev. Humpherj Posev received lus ap- 
pointment us the first misaonaiy of the Convention to the sams 
people. He soon repaired to their territory and estal>lished two 
or three temporary schools for the instruction of cliitdrer. but 
during the succeeding year he v/aa absent from them on a Jour- 
ney of exploration beyond the Mississippi TLe miasion there- 
fore can hardly te said to have commenced till the spring of 
1820, when Mr. Fosey, with tlie necessary assistants, estahlisked 
a station at Valley Towns, on the banlis of the HiwaGsee river, 
just within tlie southern boundary of North Carolina. Eighty 
acres of land were here enclosed as a mission farm, which naa 
supplied with stock and the necessary implements of ^^culture. 
Buildings were erected, and a school of fifty cliildren was soon 
commenced in wiiich instructions were daily given in the Scri^ 
tures and in useful knowledge and the arts of civilized life. 

In 1821 a second station was commenced at Tinsawattee, an 
Indian settlement about sixty miles south of Valley Towns i 
at which were settled Mr. Duncan O'Briant and his wife, 
whose support was derived in part from funds appropriated by 
tlie Sarepta Baptist Association in Georgia. In September of 
the same year Eev. Thomas Eoberta was appointed superin- 
tendent of the mission, and several missionary teachers and 
artisans were added to its stations. Preaching was commenc- 
ed both at Valley Towns and Tinsawattee, and a few of the 
natives soon gave evidence of having experienced its power, 
while the general influence of the mission became perceptible 
in the improvement of its scholars and the social progress of alt 
who were connected with it. 

Among the persons who had already joined the station at 
Valley Towns was Mr. Evan Jones, who with Mrs. Jones had 
been for several years assiduously devoted to the charge of the 
schools. In 1825 he was ordained as pnslor of the church 
wliich had for some time existed at Valley Towns, and in the 
same year, on Ihe resignation of Rev. Mr. Roberta, was appoint- 
ed in his place as superintendent of the mission. Under hia 
general oversight and care it continued to prosper, and he had 
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the happiness of seeing several who had been jiupils of the 
Bchoola, now members of the church and settled around him as 
heads of Cliinstian families aad pursuing the iadustrj and pfac- 
tising the virtues of well regulated society. In 182G the civil 
organization of the nation was altered at a great connci! con- 
vened for ilie purpose, a new code of laws was adopted, and 
the Cherokees as a people were evincing a desire for knowl- 
edge and a capacity for civilization that could not fail to en- 
courage even the most despmring friends of the Indian race. 
Their language had already been reduced to an alphabet by 
George Guesa, an uneducated native, who, witiiout any aid, 
had conceived the idea solely from what he had heard of the 
"talking leaf" of the white man. Many hymns were composed 
in the language, which the Cherokees commilted to memory 
and delighted to sing both in their own lodges and at the meet- 
ings for public worship ; and in 1825 the New Testament was 
translated and written out according to the alphabet of GuesB, 
by David Brown, then deemed the best educated man in the 
nation.* The National Council in 1827 procured a printing 
press, and in the following year the " Cherokee Phosnix" was 
published, — a weekly newspaper of respectable size and execu- 
tion, printed botli in Cherokee and English, at New Echola, 
the capital of the nation. It was edited by Ellas Boudinot, a 
native who had been educated at the mission school at Cornwall, 
Connecticut, and is said to have maintained a character quite 
equal to the average of contemporary American newspapera. 
By means of the press copies of the version of the New Tes- 
tament and the hymns were multiplied for general use, and the 
Ireekly appearance of the " Phtonis " was hailed by the nation 
with gratification and pride, as an evidence of the civilization 
they had attained. 

In accordance with the directions of the Board the arrange- 

* ThlB translation wiia of course eiocedingly imporfeot. It hK« ainoe given 
place to versions e^eouCed b; the migeloiiarifla of oat own and of Uie Ameii- 
oaa Board. 
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menta connected witb llie mission farm, which were nt first 
deemed neressta-y in order to enlist the interest of the Indian^ 
were gradually abandoned, and the missionaries began to devote 
themselves more exclusively to the work of instructing the n 
lives io the truths of Christ iiinity and leading them to repent- 
ance and faith in Jesus Christ. This change in the manner of 
conducting the mission was soon productive of the most benefi- 
cial results. The attention of the people was directed espeuall; 
to the claims of the gospel, and in the course of the year 1829 
thir^-seven Cherokees were baptized and added to the church 
at Valley Towns. The religious awakening which then com- 
menced spread widely through the nation. It was felt at the 
stations of other mbsions, and coutiuued for several years U 
improve the morals and to subdue the hearts of the people." 
Mr. Jones established several out-stations at which he preaclied 
at regular intervals, often to large congregations of natives who 
came together from all parts of an extended region, and who, 
with the dress and appearance of civilized men, alwaj-s exhil>iled 
the utmost decorum in the services of public worship. Other 
churches were thus established, and according to the report 
which was made to the Board at the close of 1833, the number 
of communicants connected with the mission was two hundred, 
three fourths of whom had been added during the three pre- 
ceding years. 

Among the Indian converts of superior inl«Uigenca and wDrth 
who at this period became connected with the churches of ths 
mission, were three whose names have since become well known 
OB Christian ministers. These were Oganaya, Kaneoko, since 
called John WicklifTe, and Jesse Eushyhead. The last men- 
tioned had learned Christianity from the teachings of the Bible 
alone, and apart from all other instructera had embraced the 
salvation which it offers with an intelligent conviction and earn- 
est fiuth, which, combined with his own superior understanding^ 
rendered him a Christian of no ordinary stamp. He was bap- 
tized by a minister from Tennessee in 1830, and it was not t^ - 
he hod collected a large Chriatian congregation at Amobee, ths 
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place of his residence, that he became acquainted frith the mis- 
Bionariea at Valley Towns. In the spring of 1833 the mission 
was viaited by Hon. Heman Lincoln, the Treasurer of the 
General Convention, who received the most favorable impres- 
sions of its condition and of the influence it was exerting upon 
the social progress, the morals, and the piety of the people. 
During his visit John Wickliffe and Jesse Bushyhead were 
ordained to the Christian ministry, and assigned to different 
posts in the service of the mission, and for many years they 
aubsequently devoted their best energies to the religious im- 
provement of their brethren. 

The elation at Tinsawattee still continued under the care of 
Mr. O'Briant, who in 1829, for the sake of securing a more 
central position, had removed the school to Hickory Log, about 
ten miles down (he Elowa river. At the two branches of tins 
station there were about eighty families, in which were thirty 
persons who had been baptized and were members of the church. 
The plan of removing beyond the Mississippi had some time 
before been recommended by the government at Washington to 
the Indians of the several Slates, and had been already adopted 
by several of the tribes. In 1831 the Cbcrokees around Tin- 
sawattee decided to remove, and invited their pastor, Mr, O'Bri- 
ant, to accompany them. The arrangement was sanctioned by 
flic Board, and in the spring of the following year the Indians 
were settled in the territory which had been assigned them just 
beyond the western boundary of Arkansas. Here the mission 
was reestablished, but it did not prosper. Mr. O'Briant died ia 
1834, and though his place was supplied by faithful and assidu- 
ous laborers, the natives constantly declined in numbers and in 
(uvilization amidst the infelicities of an ill-selected location, 
until, in 183G, the last of the missionaries who I'emained retli'ed 
to the mission at Sbawanoe. 

In conneciron with these stations of the Board among the 
Chcrokees, it is proper that a-brief mention be made of the la- 
bors which were also bestowed upon the neighboring tribe of 
Creeks, at Uiat time settled within the limits of Georgia and 
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>evvls was sent to the mission which had been thus commenced, 
And was soon able to organize a church composed of members 
of his own fiunilj and a few others who had been baptized in 
^Alabama. The preaching of Mr. Davis had been productive of 
good results, and many others gave evidence of genuine piety, 

tand were admitted to the church by baptism. The school which 
was established contained thirty pupils, and nearly three hundred 
Cheeks were accustomed to attend the preaching of the mission- 
on the Sabba1h« Eude log houses were built both for 
lus worship and fbr the accommodation of the schools, and 
^^ the station received the name of Ebenezer. In the autumn of 
1834 it was placed under the care of Kev. David Bollin, who 
with his family and two assistants went to reside among the 
Creeks. He increased the number of schools, and with the aid 
of Mr. Davis, who was now ordained, established new places for 
preaching and greatly enlarged the sphere of the mission. He 
introduced hymns in the congregations for public worship, and 
was able to induce several influential persons to learn to read 
according to the system of Greorge Guess, which was now in use 
among most of the Indian tribes. In 1836 a second station had 
been commenced at Canadian Creek, and the members of the 
churches in the mission numbered eighty-two, a part of whom 
were Afri<^T> slaves. The people were still without the New 
Testament save in English, and Mr. Davis went to reside at 
Shawanoe in order to aid Mr. Lykins in preparing a version of 
the Gospel of John and other books in their own tongue. 

But the Creeks were still a fierce and barbarous tribe, whose 
passioiis were easily inflamed by the evil counsels of selfish and 
unprincipled white men. Many of their leading chiefe were 
hostile to the introduction of Christianity among them, and on 
the arrival of a large body of new emigrants from east of the 
Mississippi, the nation became distracted with tumults which 
threatened the safety of the missionaries. Mr. Bollin and his 
fiunily accordingly withdrew to Shawanoe. He, however, sub- 
seqnently visited the churches, but the mission was efiectually 
. bioken up. Since then Rev. Messrs. Kellam and l^Iason have 
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Alabama. The altention of the Conyeiition was directod to 
their condllion and wants at the meeting in 1820, by a letter 
from Governor Rabun of tlie fli'st-mentioned State, and also 
by communications from Eev. Jesse Mercer and Kev. Elijah 
Mosely, proposing the immediate establishment of a 
the Creek nation. The proposal was received with favor, and 
in 1822 Kev. Lee Compere, of South Carolina, was appmnted a 
missionary to labor under Ihe supervision of a committee td* two 
associations of neighboring Baptist churches. But the Creeks 
were far less civilized than the Cherokees, and were fully c 
posed to influences entirely hostile to their social progress and 
their reception of Christianity, Their country was overrun with 
unprincipled traders, who sold tothemthedestroyingflre-water, 
and taught them all the vices with none of the virtues of civilized 
men. In a<ldition to this, their passions were constantly excited 
and their prospects as a. people greatly darkened by the troubled 
relations now existing between them and the government of 
the United States. They constantly suffered depredations from 
their white neighbors, for which they knew no redress but 
retaliation, and they had lately more than once sharpened the 
tomahawk and raised the war-whoop to avenge the wrongs of 
the nation. In these circumstances it was not to be expected 
that a mission among the Creeks would be attended with high 
snccess. A school was maintained for several years at Within^ 
ton, on the borders of Alabama, and two or three of its members 
and a few other Creeks gave evidence of genuine piety and 
were baptized ; but in 1829, on the removal of a largo part of 
the tribe to the western territory, the school was discontinued, 
and Mr. Compere withdrew from the service of the Board. 

Among the Creeks who at this time emigrated to the West 
was John Davis, a pious pupil of Mr, Compere, who still cher- 
ished an interest in the religious instruction of his passionate 
and now distracted tribe. In 1830 he received an appointment 
as a missionary of the Board, and immediately began his work 
as a Christian preacher; but as he was not ordained n 
baptized and no church was formed. In 1832 Bev. David 
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Lewis was sent to the mission which had been thus commenced, 
and was soon able to oi^anizo a church composed of members 
of his own family and a few others who had been baptized in 
Alabama. The preaching of Mr. Davis had been productiye of 
good results, and many others gave evidence of genuine piety, 
and were admitted lo the chnrcli by baptism. The school which 
was established contained thirty pupils, and nearly three hundred 
Creeks were accustomed to attend the preaching of the mission- 
ary on the Sabbath. Knde log houses were built both for 
religious worship and for the accommodation of the schools, and 
the station received the name of Ebenezer. In the autumn of 
1834 it was placed under the care of Eev. David RoUin, who 
with his family and two assistants went to reside among the 
Creeks. Ho increa.3ed the number of schools, and with the aid 
of Mr. Davis, who was now ordained, established new places for 
preaching and greatly enlat^ed the sphere of the mission. He 
introduced hymns in the congregations for public worship, and 
was able to induce several influential persons to learn to rend 
according to the system of Glooi^e Guess, which was now in use 
among most of the Indian tribes. In 1836 a second station had 
been commenced at Canadian Creek, and the members of the 
churches in the mission numbered eighty-two, a part of whom 
were African slaves. The people were still without the New 
Testament save in English, and Mr. Davis went to reside at 
Shawanoe in order to aid Mr. Lykins in preparing a version of 
the Gospel of John and other books in their own tongue. 

But the Creeks were still a fierce and barbarous tribe, whose 
passions were easily inHamed by the evil counsels of selfish and 
unprincipled white men. Many of their leading chiefs were 
hostile to the introduction of Christianity among them, and on 
the arrival of a large Irady of new emigrants from east of the 
Mississippi, the nation became distracted with tumults which 
threatened the safety of the missionaries. Mr. Eollin and his 
family accordingly withdrew lo Shawanoe. He, however, sub- 
sequently visited the churches, but the mission was efTectualty 
broken up- Since then Bev. Messrs. Kellam and Mason have 
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been sent to the Creeks by the Board, and, though each was able 
to reside among them for a brief period as the teacher of a go?* 
ernmeat school, yet they accomplished but little as mjssionariea, 
and early in 1840 Mr. Alason, the last who remained, un hb Ufa 
being threatened bj the nalires, w»5 obliged to leave the cou 
The churches, however, were repeatedly visited by members of 
other nuGsions in the territory, under whose general aupervisioa 
tbey continued until the autumn of 134S, when Itev. £bep 
Tucker, who had been a government teacher among the Choc 
taws, was appointed missionary to the Creeks. During a 
dence of nearly two years he baptized more than a hundred of 
the tribe, and formed another church composed both of lodiana 
and negro slaves, which soon numbered two hundred and twentjr 
members. At the end of this period, however, while the pro*- 
peels of the mission were unusually inviting, he was obliged to 
abandon it on account of the sickness of his family. It has 
eince been resumed, and is now continued by the Directors of 
the American Indian Mission Association. 
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PL&lr oT remDViDg Uie Indiana befond tha Mississippi Act of CongraM id' 

1830. — Herus&l of the CbeiDksas to imoDTe. — Their rcmovnl by Fc 
Influence of the^e Eveuts upon the Mission. — Jadicioos Coaduct of theWs- 
BioDitrlea. — Condidos of the Mission in tlie Indian Territory. — Uiuion' 
among other Trilwa in tlie Tcrritoiy ; their Progress fuid Kcsnlts. — Growth' 
of tbe Hlsiion among the Cberokees. — Their general Progress in OivilU^I 
tion. — Deatli of Ror. Jesse Bnahyhend. — Present Condition of the Chei 
Kation. — Cl^ums of the Indian Race. 

In May, 1830, Congress passed the celebrated bill aulhoriz- 
ing the removal of the Indians then within the limits of the 
United Stales, to the unoccupied territory beyond the Mis^s- 
Bippi. Few questions of public policy have ever excited sa 
deep and general an interest in the minds of the American peo- 
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pie, and none probably have given rise to more eloquent de- 
bates within the h&lls of Congress. The graduitl decaj of ihe 
Indian race in every Slate of the Union, and the sad but speedy 
and inevilafate extinction which had long been threatening (hem, 
had ibr many years enlisted the warmest sympathies of philan- 
thropic individuals and societies in diiferent parts of the coun- 
try. Among the various plans which had been devised for their 
preservaUon and improvement was that of removing them, with 
their own consent, to a portion of the western territory that 
should be set off for the purpose and guarantied to them as 
their possession forever. This plan had early been advocated 
by Rev. Mr. McCoy as the one. best fitted to secure them from 
the destructive influences to which ihcy were exposed in every 
State east of the Mississippi. It had also been favored by the 
Board and the Convention, and in the resolutions of these bodies 
it had been recommended to the government of the United 
States as a mea-ure of humanity to the Indians. Successive 
Presidents = i their annual messages had urged the subject upon 
the attention of Congress, and in 1828 an e:tploring parly, of 
which Mr. McCoy was a member, had been sent to the west- 
em territory to examine and mark out a suitable tract for the 
reception of the tribes that might be willing to emigrate. In 
the following year Messrs. McCoy* and Lykina were also di- 
rected by the Convention to visit the territory, for the special 
purpose of selecting sites for missions and schools among the 
tribes that, by special treaty, were about to remove from some 
of the Western States, 

At this period, however, while a large number of the Indians 
in the North and some in the South were favorable to a removal, 
serious questions of conflicting jurisdiction had arisen between 

• In 1880 Mr. McCoy'd official connection with the Board waa tarminnlBd 
■fay his accepting an appointment from tho govErnment as Agent of Indian Af- 
6Jrs. He howflver resided in the ferrifory for many years, and was coiistimt 
ly devoted to the welfare and improvement of the tribes. He was one of tha 
fonnden of the American Indian Mieninn Association in 1B43, and wan its first 
OnraipODdiDg Secretary. U« died at LoQisville, Ey., la June, IfiM. 
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tbe Cherokee nation and the State of Geot^a, and between 
other eouthem States and the Indians that were settled within 
their limits. The Indians, and eBpecially the Cherokees, claim- 
ed to be an independent people, occupying lands which had been 
re|>eatedly guarantied to them bj solemn treaties bearing the 
signature of the President of the United States, Tlie States 
on the contrary denied to them the atlributea of sovereignly, 
and claimed to themselves the jurisdiction of their territory, and 
were proceeding to reduce it to the operation of their own laws. 
The Indians threw themselves upon the protection of the n 
tional government; the Stales urged the independent authority 
of their own legiBlatures. 

In this state of affairs the act of 1830 was passed by both 
Houses of Congresa in spite of the opposition of a powerful mi- 
' nority and the petitions of multitudes of citizens. The act pro- 
vided for an equitable exuhange of lands with the several tribes, 
for their removal at the public expense, llieir full indemnilica- 
tion for the losses fhey might sustain, and for their entire sup- 
j>ort one year after their arrival in the new territory ; — but it 
neglected to provide for their protection in their present homes, 
ill case they chose to remmn. In consequence of this omission 
their removal became to them a measure of virtnal necessi^, 
and its saliseqnent execution by the troops of the United Statea 
ol^n gave rise to acta of compulsion and outrage and to ecenea 
of innocent sufiering, which the future historian will blush I 
record in the annals of his country. 

Many of the tribes both in the North and the South were soon 
induced to accede to the terms which were offered them by the 
agents of the govermert, and to remove to districtE assigned 
them in the new territory. The Cherokeea, however, pemsted 
in refusing every offer, and expressed their determination to 
remtun upon their present reservations until compelled to aban- 
don them by force. They were now (o a considerable extent a 
civilized people, possessing separate interests and a civil gov- 
ernment of their own. They were engaged, lite the citizens of 
the surrounding States, in agriculture and trade. Many of then ' 
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had Acquired considerEtble property, and were the owners of 
Inrgc estates which, like those of their while aeigtibors, were 
cultivikted by the labor of AfricaD slaves. They had also to a 
great extent abandoned the ancient sopcrstilioud of their race, 
and had adopted the usages and modes of life which belong to 
Christian nations. Under the teachings of missionaries of dif- 
ferent Christian denominations who had long resided among 
tbem, hundreds of them had embraced Christianity with a spir- 
itual faith, and were now living in nccordance with its precepts. 
Their churches were thriving, and supplied with pastors from 
their own people, and their children were receiving the leasons 
of useful knowledge and growing up under the influence of in- 
stJtutioDS favorable to their progress and happiness. 

Such was the moral and social aspect of the Cherokee nation 
when, in accordance with the polity of the government, it be- 
came necessary to effect their removal from the lands which 
had been guarantied to their fathers as their perpetual heritage. 
They were constantly harassed by the continued encroachments 
of State jurisdiction, and saw their very nationality abouf to be 
extinguished by a power which they could not resist. In these 
troubled relaljons, both with the State of Gieorgia and with the 
national government, their social interests were suffering a sad 
decline, their industry was diminished, their schools andchnrchea 
were neglected, and their hopes and energies as a people were 
well-nigh broken and destroyed. In 1830 a number of influen- 
tial Cherokees, who saw the hopelessness of their condition, 
formed a treaty with the Commissioner of the Umted States 
providing for on excliange of the lands of the nation and their 
removal beyond the Mississippi. The treaty, which was liberal 
in its terms, was accepted by the President and confirmed by 
the Senate ; but on its being made known to the National Coun- 
cil of the Cherokees they indignantly rejected it, disowned the 
authority of the persons who made it, and reiterated their 
determination not to remove until compelled by superior power. 

Meanwhile the President had caused to be set apart for the 
reception of the several tribes the unoccupied territory lying 
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west of the States of Arkansas and Missouri, and exten^Dg 
eix hundred miles from soulh to sorth and from three to six 
hundred miles from east to west. He regarded the treaty with 
the Cherokees as valid and proceeded to prepare for its execn 
tion, etil! hoping that the nation would comply with its terms 
without the interposition of force. Bnt in thiit he was disap- 
pointed, and be decided to employ military array. Troops of 
the Uoit^ States to lbs number of ten thousand were gradually 
collected witbin their territory, and an order waa issued to Major 
General Scott to commence the removal of the entire nation on 
the 24th of May, 1838. The order was executed by the com- 
manding general with tbe utmost regard for humanity which he 
waa able to secure t but the forced removal of a wliole commu- 
nity of sixteen thousand people over a route nearly eight hundred 
miles in length could not be cfTected without exposing them to 
immense sufferings and to numberless depredations from wicked 
and lawless men. When the appointed day arrifed a few fled 
to the mountains to escape the arrest which awaited tliem ; but 
the greater proportion — the old and the young, sages wise in 
council and warriors brave in battle — yielded themselves np 
without a struggle as prisoners to the troops, and were coUecled 
into encampments nnder the guard of sentinels, in preparation 
for tbeir final march to a country which they bad never beheld. 
The scene waa of the most affecting character, and presents a 
subject on which the poet or the painter might well exercise 
the loftiest genius of his art. It was a natioti in captivity, — 
about to be driven by force from tbeir ancient seats, from tha 
fields they had learned to cultivate, and from the graves which 
contained the ashes of their dead. 

Three thousand of the unhappy captives commenced their 
journey in June, 1838, under the direction of agenta of tha 
United States, and the rest of tbe nation, in consequence of llM 
petitions which ibey addressed (o General Scott, were snffered 
to remain till tbe following September, when, tbe sickly season 
er being past, they voluntarily removed in companiea 
of about a thousand each, under leaders of tbeir own appoioU 
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rnent. Messrs. Jones and Busliyliead each hstd the chai^ of 
one of these emigrant bands, and have described with touchiog 
minuteness the incidents of their sorrowful march. The sev- 
eral detachments were four or five months in reaching the place 
of their destination, and on their arrival it was found that not 
less than four thousand, or one Iburtli part of the entire nation, 
had perished by the fatigues and disasters of the way. Other 
tribes had preceded them to this common home of their race, 
and there were now nearly a hundred thousand collected within 
the territory which had been assigned to tbom. In this manner 
was executed a measure of public poUcy which, though stem 
and eruel in many of its features, has undoubtedly resulted in 
the benefit of the Indian race. It has arrested tlieir decline 
and delayed for an indefinite period the extinction which we 
dare not hope they can ever wholly escape, 

We turn now to consider the influence which these events 
exerted upon the progress of the mission among the Cherokees. 
Fortunately for its interests its principal stations were nnl 
within the jurisdiction of Georgia, the State whicb more than 
any other was bent upon annihilating the independence of the 
nation. The missionaries were on this account interrupted in 
their labors far less than were those of the American Board, who 
were stationed at Brainerd and New Echola. The Indians also 
who occupied the towns in the retired valley of the Hiwassee, 
where Mr. Jones and bis associates resided, were less disti-acled 
by the troubles of the period than were their brethren in other 
parts of the nation. The deep religious interest which com- 
menced in 1830, and which by Ihe close of 1835 had led to the 
baptbm of three hundred, continued almost without interruption 
through the darkest days of their adversity to the period of 
their removal ; and even during their dismal journey it was 
acarcely abated in the detachments which contained the mem- 
bers of the mission and their several churches. Their evening 
encampments resounded with the voice of prayer and the song 
of praise, and the secluded streams by whicb they rested in 
their wg^rjsome march were sometimes consecrated by the 
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)f new believers. Their national calamities seemed the 
fov the wore nbundant display of the grnc« of God 11 
tnming them to himself and in conferring upon them the bless- 
ings of the gospel. 

During aJl this trying period Mr. Jones and his assoctatea 
appear to have conducted the mission w\l]i ailmirable judgment 
and discretion, la common with other n 
Cherokees they were often Buspeeted of interference with the 
policy of the government, and were once arrested by officers of 
the United States and removed from their stations; but i 
spirit of conscious innocence they stil! visited their churclies and 
continued their labors as preachers of the gospel. The i 
fluence which they exerted was such as became them as Chris- 
tian missionaries and as spiritual guides and friends of the 
people; and the fidelity with which they adhered to the n 
through all its gloomy fortunes is a triumphant proof of the sin- 
cerity of their zeal and the purity of their designs. Tiiey shared 
the discomforts and perib of the journey, and on the arrival of 
the successive detachments in their appointed district they gave 
them counsel and aid in reorganizing their Bettlements and n 
uniting their churches. In this manner, though the social it 
terests and moral habits of the Cherokees had suffered a serious 
shock from the troubled condition of their civil affairs, yet on 
their arrival at their new home the labors of the 1 
among them were almost immediately resumed, and soon 
to be attended with their wonted results. 

At the close of the year following the settlement of the na- 
tion in the western territory Mr. Jones returned to Tennessee, 
where his family was still residing, and also visited the Eastern 
States and the members of tlie Board at Boston. The aeoouata 
which he gave of the progress of civilization and Christiaiutj 
among the Cherokees created new interest in behalf of the 
mission and led to immediate measures for its enlargemeoL 
In June, 1841, accompanied by his family he reached the Inr 
dian territory, and again entered upon the duties of his station, 
afWr an absence of eighteen months. During this period lb* 
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uliurch«B had eojojed great prosperity; tbcir numbers Imil 
been increased by tlie addidon of upwards of two hundred, and 
nearly a hundred more were baptized before the close of the 
year- Additiunal houses of worship hnd been erected, and a 
portion of the public money bad been set apart by tlie 14ational 
Council as a permanent i'und for iho support of schools, in 
wliicli tlie Bible was always to be used as a book of instruction. 
The people were now for the most part settled upon their own 
farms, and vere rapidly recovering from the evils incident to 
their recent changes. Industry resumed its wonted activity, 
and the wilderness began to bloom beneath the labors of their 
agriculture, while other tribes seeing the comforts they enjoyed 
seemed disposed to follow their example and emulate tbetr pro- 
gress in civilization. 

In addition to the missions among the tribes still remaining 
eo«t of the Mississippi, there were now within the limits of the 
Indian territory nine missions of the Board, at which were 
slationed twenty-four missionaries and assistants together with 
twelve native preachers. These were among the yiiawanoes, 
the Delawares, the Putawatomies, the Otlawaa, the Otoes, the . 
Omohaa, the Creeks, the Choctaws, and the Cherokees. Most 
of them were of comparatively recent origin, and some were 
little more than government schools under the charge of teachers 
recommended by the Board, who also preached on the Sabbath 
to the respective tribes among whom they were stationed. This 
number was soon enlarged by additions to the Cherokee mission, 
and in 1841 the missionaries and teachers who were connected 
with the Shawanoes, Ottawas, Putawatomies, and Delawares — 
tribes contiguous to each otiier — were united in a single mis- 
sion, of which the principal seat was fixed at Shawanoe and a 
subordinate station in each of the other tribes. 

At this station there had been a prlnting-presa since 1833, at 
which the Gospel of Matthew, several school books and a hymn 
book Iiad been printed in the languages of the Shawanoes, the 
Ottawas, and the Delawares. A newspaper called the " Shaw- 
anoo Sun" had also for several years been edited and published 
30 
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al the mission. Since that tiniB the Go^ipcl of John lifts been 
trfuiahiled aod. printed iu Shawanoe, and a ietv hooka in Eng- 
lish, which is taught in aU ilie schools and is in common usa 
among the tribes. In the ouiumu of 184i, some dbtrust having 
been shown by several chiefs towards the members of the mis- 
sion, iu operuLiaus iveie for ft time suspended, and some of the 
missionaries were threatened with violence by the Indians. Mr. 
Pratt, who had charge of the press, went to reside at Stock- 
bridge, where a bi'anch of the church hod been established 
among the Stockhridge ti'Jbe, and of this bi'anch he was nov 
ordained the pastor. At nearly the same time there arrived ai 
Shuwonoe Rev. J. S. Bacon, a member of the Board, who had 
been appointed to visit the several missions of the Indian teni' 
tory. His arrival was exceedingly opportune, and his presence 
and the explanations and assurances which be gave exerted ths 
happiest influence in allaying the excited feelinga winch then 
prevailed in the tribe, Mr. Bacon extended his visit also to the 
Cberokeea, the Creeks, and the Choctaws, and to some other 
tribes in which the Board have no stations, and collected many 
important iiicla and views respecting the present condition of tho 
Indian race, the progress of the missions and the benefits thej 
are conferring. Since that period the labors of the n 
have gone on without interruption, and though the tribes on 
which Ihey are bestowed are gradually wasting away, yet they 
have been attended with many gratifying results. Rev. ~~ 
Barker, Pralt, and Meeker, with their wives and Miss E. & 
Morse, a teacher, and tbree native assistants, now constitute ths 
resolute and hopeful band who are sustaining the interests of 
civilization and Cliriatianity at their respective sta^ona anoiiz 
the Shawanoes, t!ie Delawares and the Ottawas. 

Of the remaining missions in the Indian territory, that 
the Creeks has already been considered ; that among the Choo*'' 
taws was continued for several years under the chaise of Rev.' 
R. D. Potts, with an occasional assistant, but amidst the emi 
barrassments of the Board in 1843 it was relinquished, 
has since been taken under the care of the Americas 
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Mission Association. Those among the Otoes and the Omafaas 
have also yielded to the same necessity, and the only missions 
in the territory that now remmn under lUe care of the Board 
are the Shaivanoe and the Cherokee. 

To the latter of these missions ^e now return, and trace the 
progress it has made since the arrival of Air. Jones at his sta- 
tion in the summer of 1841. Though unmarked hy striking 
events, it is yet a progress of civiUzation and of Christian feel- 
ing, intelligence and culture, which imparls an interest even to 
the statistics in which it must be recorded, and awakens the 
highest hopes for Che people by whom it has heen realized. 
The mission has its principal seat at Cherokee, which is 
three milts west of the boundary of Arkansas, and the portion 
of the nation who are connected with it reside within a circuit 
of forty miles on the north, the west and the south. "Within 
this tract there are five stations, at each of which is a church, 
and an equal number of out-stations at wluch preachihg is regu- 
larly maint^ned. In the autumn of 1843 the mission was fur- 
aished with a preas and printing establishment, which added 
greatly to its eilicien<^ and its influence with the nation. It 
■was intrusted to the management of Mr. H. Upham, a printer 
by trade ; and at the same time Eev. W. P. Upham became 
associated with Mr. Jones in preaching and in the care of 
the churches and stations. At thia press the book of Genesis 
and about half the books of the New Testament have been 
printed in Cherokee, together with a number of school-books, 
tracts, and other rehgioua works. A periodical, known as the 
" Cherokee Messenger," was commenced by Mr. Upham in 
1344, and has since been continued by the members of tlie 
mission. To Mr. Jones and the intelligent native assistants 
whom he has employed has been assigned the work of prepar- 
ing a version of the New Testament in Cherokee. It was xm- 
menced in 1842 and completed in 1847, and after a careful 
revision is now passing through the press. The hook of Glcne- 
sia was also transited entirely by Mr. Bushyhcad. Among 
the works which have been provided for the reading of the na- 
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tion is the Pilgrim's ProgresBj that voaderful book, which, 
though written in the cell of a jail by an illiterate Baptist 
preacher whom his own age knew only to persecule and despise, 
has yet attained a rank among the noblest productions of liter- 
ary genius, and, translated into Uie languages of many nations, 
has lAught the lessons of Christian faith Co multitudes of persons 
in every grade of civilization and in every condition of life ^ 
literally to Jew and Greek, to barbarian, bond and &ee. 

The duly of superintending the interests of the stations has 
been assigned to Messrs. Jones and TJpbam, who also preach al 
Cherokee, while the work of travelling through the lerritory 
and preaching at the out-^tatians has been usually performed 
by the nalivc pastora, most of whom have been long in the ser- 
vice of the mission and have proved themselves men of supe- 
rior judgment and fidelity. Tiieir labors have been signally 
blessed by ilim to whose cause they have beeo devutej. 
Every year has brought wiih it new accessions to the band of 
Christian disciples, and has witnessed their growth in the somi 
charities and spiritual graces which the gospel enjoins. Th« 
churches, which on their arrival in the territory in 1839 con- 
tained about five hundred members, now number more than 
twelve hundred, to wlwse character for piety and zeal the mis- 
sionaries bear the most gratifying testimony. The civil fends 
generated in the nation by the various questions connected with 
thoir removal from Georgia have occasionally been revived, 
and have sometimes impelled the rival factions to the verge of 
violence. Fixim this cause the progress of the Cberokees in 
some years has been seriously checked, and passions were ex- 
cited among them which threatened to bear them back to tha 
barbarism from which they had but lately emerged. These 
feuds, however, it is hoped are now extinguished, and every 
jutpard hinderance to their social and religious advancement im 
effectually removed. To the promolion of this ail van cement . 
the National Council is earnestly and wisely devoted, aa is prov- 
ed by the whole course of its legislation. The school system of 
Sie nation is far in advance of that of many of the Irontief 
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States of the Union, and would do no discredit even to older and 
more favored portions of the country. Indeed so Duracrous 
and elevated have the national schools now become, that several 
of those formerly sustained by the mission have beeo discon- 
tinued, and their teachers removed to other tribes. 

The summer of 1845 was a sickly season amoug the Chero- 
kees, and the month of July was marked in the history of tlia 
mission by the death of Rev. Jesse Bushyhead, the ablest and 
most successful of the native preachers, and one of the ahlcsl 
and most enei^tic men of the nation to which he belonged. 
He was one of its earliest pioneers in civilization, and one of 
the noblest exemplifications of Christian character it has ever 
produced. "With the interest of an intelligent patriot in its for- 
tunes, he engaged earnestly in attempting to avert the troubles 
which threatened it and participated in many of the most impor 
tant negotiations relating to its removal beyond the Mississippi. 
In 1833 he was ordained to the Christian ministry, and became 
pastor of a church, — an ofiice in whieh he continued to the end 
of hia life, a faitliful preacher of righteousness to the people of 
his chaise. In addition to his services as a missionaiy he was 
also appointed Chief Justice of the Cherokees after their settle- 
ment in the new territory, and in this station, which he Still 
held at the time of hia death, through many trying periods of 
national afiairs, he was always distinguished for his wise admin- 
istration of even-lianded justice. His memory will long be 
cherished in the nation witb the respect that is due to a high- 
minded councillor and magistrate, and a fmthful minister of the 
gospel. 

The Indian population with which our missions are now con- 
nected in the several tribes does not exceed thirty thousand, 
and this number is gradually diminishing in accordance with 
what appears to be the destiny of their race, even in its nftist 
favorable conditions. Of these tribes the Cherokees are un- 
doubtedly the most nearly civilized. Among them the pleach- 
ing of the gospel has been attended with signal success ; conver- 
Biona are as frequent as in the congregations of New England, 
2D' 
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and the institutions of Christianity maj be considered aa already 
permanently established. They need only to be furnUlied with 
educated teachers and pastors iti order to secure for ibemselvei 
the sure progress of a Christian peoj»le. When this want shall 
have been supplied, even though the mission should be 
drawn, we may anticipate for the Cherokee nation during the 
remnant of their existence as a people, the continued bless- 
ings of social order, of popular instruction and of Chrtsdaa 
worship. 

The missions among the Indians of North America, though 
requiring a piety and zeal as self-sacrificing and devoted, and 
oflen prosecuted. amid perils and privations as ditScalt to be 
borne, as those which belong to any other mission, have yet, it 
must be admitted, been regarded with far less interest by Iha 
Christian public both of our own and of other denominations. 
This may be in part owing to their comparative proximity, 
the seeming familiarity nhich we possess with their conditioo 
and operations. They do not appeal to us from the distant 
shores of ancient heathenism, and it may be on this account 
that they exert less influence both upon our imagination and our 
gympalliies. But this want of interest must also be ascribed to 
the peculiar barbarism of the Indians and their hopeless des- 
tiny as a people. That they are capable of civilization and 
conversion to Christianity is abundantly proved by the facts of 
their history, as well as by their participation in our common 
humanity ; but though blessed with religion and civilisation they 
can never have a place among the nations of the earth. The 
future opens before them no prospect of advancejnent — no 
hopes of ultimate greatness and power. It reveals to them only 
a descending pathway of decline and diminution, terminating 
at last in their utter extinction aa a race. Tliis is indeed iv 
melhncholy doom for a once mighty people, and it spreads tl» 
sombre shadow even over the labors of the Christian missionary 
for thrfr iiislmction and improvement. 

But even with these hopeless prospects as a people the claim, 
they have tipon the sympathtea and the philanthropy of Ameri* 
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can Christiana is, if possible, stronger than that of any other 
portion of mankind. It is for us that their heritage has been 
despoiled and they have been scattered atid wasted, and it ie 
to us that Providence has assigned the brood domain which 
they lately held hy the undisputed possession of centuries. We 
BTO daily treading amid the graves of their dead, and are occupy- 
^g the ancient homes where they once dwelt in barbarian 
pride and power. Every wave of our population that rolls 
westward must diminish their territory and hasten their extinc- 
tion, la their civil relations to the American people they have 
been styled the adopted children of the republic ; they are 
under its protection and within its guardian care. Their con- 
dition on this account the more earnestly invites the ceaseless 
endeavors of Christian philanthropy to raise them from degra- 
dation and reclaim them from barbarism, and to pour into their 
darkened natures tlie light of tlmt gospel which has made our 
national condition and jirospects so different from theirs. 



Is the foregoing chapters we have narrated the leading facta 
pertaining (o the commencement and progress of the several for- 
eign missions of a society which is connected with a large Chris- 
tian denomination, and which has long maintained an honora- 
ble rank among the philanthropic institutions of the coantry. 
The narrative embraces plans and operations which have been 
carried on in many different lands and among different races of 
men, and at its close we may properly linger for a moment upon 
tiie features by which they are marked and the resnlts wbich 
they have accomplished. 

These missions, like the contemporary missions of other re- 
ligious societies, sprang from the spirit of Christian [ihilanthro- 
pj nMch found its earliest expression in this country, neex tbe 
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beginning of tlac present century, in the pious resoUilions and 
TOWB of a. Cav/ youug men at llinl time sludeats in Lhe Seminary 
at Andovcr. Commencing in tlie humblest manner, with but 
few to furnish them supi)ort or even to lend theoi countenance, 
they liave gone steadily forward in the sacred work of propa- 
gating the gospel. They have estenJeil from country U 
try, and from continent to continent, until they are now engaged 
in promulgating the doctrines of the Bible in the languages 
eighteen difl'erent portions of the human race. TLey thtia o 
Btitute an interesting and important part of that beneficent enter- 
prise which is at length awakening the interest and enlisting 
the energies of nearly every portion of the Christian church, 
and which more than any other enterprise of the age is identified 
with the spiritual progress and elevation of man. 

Though scattered in countries widely separated from eaoli 
other, these missions have one auigle design and every whero 
present one uniform characteriatic. They are established for 
the simple propagation of the gospel of Christ. With this ob- 
ject alone in view their founders and agents have gone forth 
proclaiming the doctrines of the Cross in the countries which 
they have entered, and they have refrained from every under' 
taking which was not connected with lliis single errand. The 
introduction of science or of art, the instruction of the young, and 
even the translation of the Scriptures, important us these may 
well be deemed, have all been made subsidiary to what they 
have been instructed to regard as the higher work of preachin 
to the people. The missionaries have generally been men o 
intellectual discipline and culture; hut the characteristic by 
which they may he most properly distinguished is that they 
were devoted to tlie workwhich was set before them, — the work 
which the Saviour of men early committed to his chosen disci- 
ples to be prosecuted even to the end of the world. They have 
penetrated countries sunk in the lowest barbarism or overshad- 
owed with the hoary heathenism of a thousand years ; they 
have gone lo nations enslaved by spiritual despotism, and grop- 
faig in tne fading twilight of a corrupted faith ; but their eirand. ' 
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has been always the same. They have not courted the favor of 
princes or the saneUon of prelates ; they have intrigued neither 
with politiciana nor ecclesiastics ; but have seated themselvca 
among the people, and there begun to preach to all who would 
bear. As teachers of religion they have asserted the supremacy 
of the conscience, and have neither estabtisheil for themselves 
nor recognized in others any authority over the inherent free- 
dom of the human soul. 'When driven from one city or conn- 
try they have gone to another ; and though called before magis- 
trates, incarcerated in dungeons and threnlcned with ignomini- 
ous death, they have trusted in the protection of Heaven, and 
have still worked on in their holy enterprise of mercy «nd love. 

Missionary labors thus conducted, however misapprehended 
and derided they may sometimes be, cannot fail to command 
the respect even if they do not secure the cooperation of all 
intelligent and right-minded people. The spirit which they 
embody ia precisely the spirit which history and song have 
most delighted to celebrate, and which in all ages awakens the 
admiration and sympathy of generous and magnanimous na- 
tures. By the spectacle whicli they have presented, this spirit 
has been diffused through the churches which have contributed 
to their support, and the piety of a multitude of hearts has been 
rfuaed to a nobler standard and quickened to a more heroic zeal 
for the salvation of men. 

But the spirit in which these missions have been undertaken 
and thas far conducted does not constitute their only title to tha 
respect and gratitude of the friends of the human race, or their 
only claim to the continued and most hearty cooperation of 
those on whom they depend fur their pecuniary support and 
their progressive enlargement. They have accomplished results 
of the highest im]K>rtiince to the social and spiritual interests of 
mankind. The divine Head of the church has been with them 
according to his own gracious promise, and hiia been pleased to 
employ them as instruments for the extension of hia kingdom 
in the world. They have thus been the means of bringing 
many thousands of the devotees of heathenism or of superstitiou 
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to the knowledge and the worehip of God, and of plantjng iu 
rnanj an idolatrous or uaevangelized land pure cburelies of 
Ciiritit, in which we may hope the doctrines and ordinances of 
tho gospel will he cherished through centuriea to come, and 
from which, as from centres of spiritual illuminatian, there shall 
be diffused over the surrounding wastes the efer-incrcasuig 
light of heavenly truth. 

The success they have attained has been different in different 
countries, but with scarcely an esception it has been propor*- 
tioned to the directness of the efforts which have been made toi 
press the truths of (he gospel upon the attention of the peoplbi 
Their history unites with that of the whole Christian church, a&j 
well as wilh the testimony of Scripture, in demonstraliog 
by the foolishness of preaching men are most efl'ectually turned i 
to repentance and faith in Jesus Christ. Otlier ^encies hnva* 
contributed their influence, but it is the preacher's proclamalioa'' 
of the tidings of aulvation which at all periods and if 
has won for the religion of the Cross its most glorious and en-. 
during triumphs. 

The character and efficiency of these missions, though mainlj> 
dependent on the wisdom and zeal of those who conduct thoia/ 
in the countries in which they are planted, must also be affected^ 
in no small degree by the couosels and measures of theic g 
dians and managers at home. It is only when these are pern 
vaded by generous Christian sympathy and concentrated uponi 
tlie single end to be accomplished, that the labors of the mi>, 
sionaries can be prosecuted with the liighest energy and tli*{ 
best success. Upon topics like this the records of our i 
sionary Convention are replete with instruction. Every p 
ful vicissitude through which it has passed has been fi 
remotest station of its missions. Every period of pecuniar 
embarrassment, of divided counsels, or of unsettled plans, I 
imparted its own sombre spirit to the operations it is conduc 
ing in the most distant lands. The agency of the Missionai 
Union, the association in wltich members of our communioii 
over a large portion of the countrjr are now united, b limited 
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by the terms of its constitution to tlie single object of " dLQusing 
the knowledge of the religion of Jesua Christ by means of rais- 
aions throughout the world ;" and with the recorded expedience 
of the past all before us, we cannot but eai-neatly hope it will 
never again be extended to any other object however important 
or inviting. Rather may this Union, which had its origin 
. tonidst the happiest auspices, intrench itself more and more in 
file affections of its membera and friends, and, becoming every 
year more and more identified with the interests and triumphs 
of our growing missions, remain unchanged, and be transmitted 
to other generations crowned with the richest blessings of 
Heaven upon all its deliberations and endeavors for the spir- 
itual welfare of mankind. 

The fadlilies amidst which the Union is now conducling the 
enterprise to which it is devoted are wholly unexampled in its 
history. The experience of its managers Las become mature, 
and the confidence of its supporters is firmly settled; and far 
beyond the immediate sphere of its counsels and plans a most 
remarkable and favorable change has taken place in the con- 
dition of the worid. The great events of the present century 
have been tributary to the advancement of Christian migsions. 
The explorations of commerce in distant seas, the victories 
of European arms over the nations of the East, the intimate in- 
tercourse which is now established between the remotest lands, 
— all have opened new pathways for the missionary and removed 
innumerable obstacles which once opposed his progress. Nor 
18 the change less remai'kable or less favorablo in the opinions 
and feelings with which this enterprise is reganled in civilized 
conntries. Once it was derided and opposed, not merely by 
a hostile public sentiment at home, but by colonial officers and 
commercial agents in all parts of the world. But all this has 
passed away, and our missions airo invited to countries from 
which they were lately driven by unfriendly governors, and 
are cherished and supported as invaluable agencies of civil- 
ization by the very officers who once denounced and drove 
them away as the troublesome intermeddbngs of impolent en- 
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UiusiMts. It can now acarcely be said (bat a single portion of 
mantind is inaccessible to (heir heroic pioneers. Tbe tmumercA 
of the English race now covers every sea aud (rtillics o 
shore, and wherever either the Enghsh or the American tlaf 
pK'claims the presence of civilized power, there the missionarj 
confident of protection, may prosecute hia work unharmed. The 
unintelligible jargon of barbarian tribes has been reduced to (h« 
forme of written Epeecb, and the confused languages which wen 
once regarded as incapable of acquisition even by the most 
assiduous and protracted industry, are now fully mastered hf 
the missionary and already contain the printed Scriptut 
the rudiments of a religious literature for the people who speak 

With such aims still befbre them, and possessing these accn* 
mulatcd fiAcilities for their prosecution and accomplishment, iIm 
missions whose brief and changeful history we have redJed 
commend themselves to their supporters and friends as agencief. 
which God has signally blessed in hastening tho march of, 
Chris^an civilisation, and in estahliahing his own kingdom of* 
lighteousnesB and truth among the nations. They are idendit 
iied with the highest interests of man in the conntriea wheiK 
they are established, and are the subjects of the fondest liopefl^, 
the daily prayers and the generous sacrifices of a multitude of. 
Christian hearts in the churches of our own extended coiw^ 
munion. The fields which they occupy are constantly wideii> 
ing, and the claims which they prefer become stronger e 
more numerous with every succeeding year. May the counsel** 
which direct them ever be blessed of Heaven, and the cfaarilioi 
which support them be worthy of the sacred and sublime ohjeci' 
they aini to accomplish, — the conveksion of the yua 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE MISSIONARY UNION. 



1. This Association shall lie staled Tun Aueeicah Baptist Mibhiobabi 

S. Ths single object of this Umon shall be to dlffose the knonleilge of the 
reliinoa of Jesus Cmist. bT meanit of miaslons, throDsrhDut tbe world. 

Constitution, ehoU be members for life of the tjnioji. Other persons n _ 
constitiiteil Life Members by the paymeat, at one time, of not lets than oite 
hundred dollars. 

4. The Union shall meet BnnuBU3r on the third Thursday of May, or s.t 
BQch other time, and at such place, as it mar attpoiat. At every such aoanal 
meetine the Unian shall eleut by ballot a President, two Vice FiesideQts, a 
Becording Secretory, and one third of a Board of blanagers. 
At n mcetins; to bo held unmediately after the adoption of this Gonstitntion, 
IS Union shaU elect an entire Board of Managers, consisting of BBvanty-five 



d sh^i be elected in three eqnal classes, the firat to go out of office al 

Uie first annaal meeting : and thas, in regular s jgces^ou, one third of tba 



persons, at leaat one third of whom shall not t 

Board si 

the first annaal meeting: and thas, in regular sogces^i , 

Board shall go ont of office at each annnal racctin^and their ploci _ 

•applied by a new eleatioQ. In etar^ case the members whose term of ser- 

6. The President, or in his absence one of the Vice Presidents, shell preside 
in aH meetings of Uis Union. 

a. All the officers of the Union and its Board of Managers shall oontuine to 
discharge the dnties assigned to them respectively, until superseded by a new 
election. 

T. Special meetings of the Union shall be called by the President, or in 
case of his death or absence from the oonntry, by either of the Vice Presidents, 
npon application from the Board of Managers. 



g. Immediately after tbe annual meeting of the Union, the Board of Mana- 
gers shall meet and elect by ballot a Chairman; a Becording Seoretai^; an 
Executive Committee of lune, not more than dve of whom eboll be ministers 
of the gospel; as many Corresponding Secretaries as thev may judge to us 
necessary; f Treasurer; and an Auditing Committee of two, who shall ]i.>C 
be ministers of the goepel. At this meeting tlie Board shall determine the 
aalaries of the Corresponding Secretaries and Treasurer, and gira sach in 
atmctions to the Executive Committee as may be necessarv, to regulate their 
plans of action for the onsning year. The Beard shell also have power, when- 
HTBT they think it necessary, lo appoint an Assistant Treasnrer, and to specify 
bis duties and tii his compensation. 

10. The Board ehall meet annually at snch place as may have been ap 
painted fbr the annnal meeting of the Union, at least two days previous to 
■noh meeting, ta hear tha lepoitB of the EzeoatlTB Committee, the Trenaurer, 
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» 



Auditing Committoo, and to rsTiaw with obtb th« jirooeedings of tha 

put yoar, the rosult of which Bliall bo BaLralttad to the Unioa. 

II. Spocial meetliieB of tha Baud may be ctillad by the ExccntJTO Com- 
initlee, whenever, in their jodgmo^ oconaion may reqaira. A printed nolioo 
of the time, nlaoa, and objoet or objecU of anob meetiuEs, aball bo sbqI, at 
leul lis weeks in antioipalion, to every membar of tbe Board. 

11. All officers nppoiuted by the Board nbaJl coutinue to discharge tbe dn- 
tiea Designed to them roipctlvely, until euperaeded by a new eleutjoa. AC 
all mectuiga cf the Board ufteon shall be a q^uorum fur Lueineae. 



13. The £xecntive Committee ebnll bold its mestinf^ it Euch timM and 
pliuiea u Ihey mav appaint. A majoritr of the whole nnmber slull be a qiu> 
mm tor bnsinaBB. " Tbe Corresponding Seoretariea and Treaanrer Bhull not hs 
mittibers of the Comiaitlee, but they sbali attend iB moetingB, and oummn- 
nieata any infonnation ia Uicir poseesBiuti nertnitiiiiig to their reBpectire do- 
partments, mid aid the Committee in its delfbontbns. The Commictee tball 
bava power to appoint its own Chiurmiui and Beoordiiig Secretary, and to fill 
any vacancy that may occur in their own number. 

14, It shall ' be the duty of tha Executive Oommlttee to cany into effeit 
all the orders of the Board of Managers ; to designate, by advleo of the BounJ, 
the places where misaiona shall be attempted, and to establish and anperiD- 
tend the tnme ; to atipolat, iostruot, and dinot all the n^ionaiiM of tbs 
Board, nod to Rx their compeneation ; to direct the Oorresponding SaoWar- 
ciet and Treasaror in the dlsahrcrge of their duties i to make all sfipropiiatiaiiB 
1o be paid out of the Treasary ; to appoint asoats for the coCeotum of hiod^ 
and tu prescribs their duties and arrange tbmr compensation ; and in geDeml 
to perform all daties necssBary to proniot* Iha object of tbe Union, profided 
tbe same he not contrary to this Constitution or the insCrtiotions of the Board 
of Manaeers. 

ne Executive Committee shall present to the Board of Managen, at 
l1 meeting, a report containing a fiill acoonnt of their doings during 

""■"■ -*-■-- — JT..T — --jjj proflpeotH of every mlsBiomiry Bta^ 

ir oontractioD of thefr sphere otOMr- 
'ormation as will enable (he Board to 

decide oormctly roapooting the varioua subjects on whl 

the agents of the Union, to form or express an opinion. 
IBr Tbe EsecutivB Committee shall have power, by 



' ; and in genoial ^vine all such information at 
- .■ - uoting Bie var' ■"■ 



decide oorractly respecting Uie various subjects on which it is their doty, u 



..._.,_._....,.. .. of two thirds of 

, ._ ... ^fHeiflot cause, any Correaponding Seor^- 

tarv, Treu£iirer, Auditing Committee, or Missionary, and to appoint othera in 
the^r places ; being always responsible for sach eioroiae of their power to tha 
Boanf of Managers. 

IT. In cane of the deaft or resignation of a Carre<!pondbig Eecretai;, 
Treasurer, or member of the Auditing Committee, the Execntive Commlltea 
glinll have po'irer to aupply the vaconoy un^ tho next meeting of thn Board 
of Mamigere. 



the Treoguror's department, and pcrfnnn such other duties as the Bourd w 
the EiecuUve Commilteo may from time to time reqnire, They«hiU pr«: 
^ervo copies of all their odictul correspondence, wliicli shall at all times b« 
accessible to any member of the Board ur of the Executive Committee. 
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19, It shall he Ihc dutr of the 1 of all manerB and 
othar property coutribat d to the 3 to give receipts 
theralor ; to keep eafaly all tl e on and all their 
Ondenoaa of [>rrjpertv, to keep I all monaya re- 
ceived and eiperirlod . to nve make payuioatB 
and reniittiuct-i Liiion •'t t e Committee; to 
exhibit 111 ' I I r I nc 5 of property, whenever 
required, i l ve and And Img Committer j to nrnko 
out on mijii d piymont" and of Iho condition of tho 
permamniM lorthe nfonnat on f Iha Board of Man- 
agers , an ' III acta aa may bo ncceaaluy to the faithfnl 



ao. The Anditing Committee shall not bo mflmbeis of thsEieoutiTB Com- 

format'ion reapeclinj; the atato of tha Traasnry. It shall be thoir dnty once 
a month to examine the books of flie Treaanrer, particnlarly and thorangh]7, 
With all the vouchers and avideticea of property tharolo belonging. A CBC- 
tifioofe of tha result of this examination ehall be entered upon the books of 
the Treasurer, and a copy fuminbed to the Executive Committee, to be en- 
tered upon their recurda. They shall also examme tha annual statement of 
the Treasurer, and give a written certificate of the reanlt to be entered Dpon 
thti records of the Board of Managers. 



81. The Preaidanl, Vice Presidents, and Kecording Sfleretary of the TTnion 
the members of the Board of Managers, the Executive CommlttaB, tha Cor 
responding Secretaries, the TreasnrBr, the Aoditiog Cotmnitlaa, and al 
missionaries eranloyed by tlio Eiecntive Commitde, shall be n 
gsod standing of regular r 

M. AUm — 

proprialed by the Board of^ Managers for the salaries'of Uie CorrespondlnB 
Sneratariea and Treasurer ; but moneys or othor propBrtT (^ven for specified 
objects shall be appropriated according to the will of tiie donors, urovided 
Buch an application shall not be contrary to the provisions of this Conatitn- 
tion, or to the instructions of the Board of Managers, in which oass they sball 
be returned to the donors or their lawful agents. 

28. The Union, the Board of Managers, and the Executive Committer 
shall each have power to adopt such By-Laws or Bulea of Order as mfty be 
necessary for the goyenimenl of their own proceedings, provided alivaja 
that no anch regulations shall contravene any part or principle of this Con- 

2i. Alterations may be made in this Constitntion only npon rooommon- 
datioa hy the Board of Manager?, and at an annual mceling of the Union, 
by t, fate of two thirds of tha members present. 



CHRISTIANS DAILY TREASURY. 

A RELIGIOnS EXERCISE FOR EVERY DAY IW THE YEAH. 
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THE IMITATION OF CnRIST. Tij Ttiomab a Kbmpis. Intro- 
ductory Esof, by T. Chalthers, D. D. Keiv nnrl Improved edition. Edited by tha 
Key. IIdwaed Malcom, D. U. IBidd, cIdU], 38 cli. 
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MIALL'S WORKS. 



FOOTSTEPS OF OUR F0REFATUE119 ; what they Soffewa ■ 
whni Ihey Sou^I. Duacnbing laraliUea and ponrayinj PfntonosM aiut EvfBO <■ 
eplruuU5iii[li<iauii«|:lesrar Rellgioiu LibMTr. ByJanEsG. M1AI.L, (uIlHiofl 
muiUli of Bcrif Cluuwniiy," «=. Cdnt^iln( Uilny-iU flim uimtnuiuiM. 
A0 emWlaglj vnlfirtjiliiiQB wofk- It iM Ml of Unmg pDJoto. Tlic mdcr »oii cmLfilin 



is vtio priiei hit UiOuifU, 



MEMORIALS OF EARLY CHRISTIAHITY; Presenting, in agraphic, 
eomput, and populu Form, MgisDnble Evcdu ofEirl; Ecclesludcjil HUtmr, el<- Bjr 
jAMEa G MiALL, Kuibur at " FcKiUiiipa of our FuniEutaera," gic tVUb numiaa 
elseanl lllunruiona. I9iDn, ckilh, 1,U0. 
H~ TlUl, likl Ull " FwUUpi Df our FnntMlun," irDl )» IbnnA t work of UBCOmi 
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THE PREACHER AND THE KING; 

OR, BODEDALOOE IN THE COUET OF LOUIS XIV. 
Being an Accouut of that distinguished Era. Tranalated from the French 
GEOB8E Pott's, D. D., Ntw York. lamo, doth, 1^. 
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THE PRIEST AND THE HUGUENOT ; or Perseeatio,. in the Ago 1 
ufLnunXV. Pan I„ A Sormon «t Coun ; Pan IL, A earmob in iheCiiyi P«n IIL, 1 
A Seonnn in Ule DcsfH. TMnskled frara Ibo Flcndl of L, BUNHENEB, author of 1 
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WORKS BY JOHN AKGELL JAMES. 
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DE. WILLIAMS'S WOEKS. 






LECTURES ON THE LOED'S PBAYEB. Third ed. 32mo, el^ 85c 






MISCELLANIES. New, improved edition. fPWcfi rerfucefi.J ISmo, 1^5, 



e irhare of a g^fttr^pg And LmpmaErt «U 



Ty dciMTfinetil of BAralnff. ~ 



r WORKS OF JOHN EA.ERIS, D.D. 
THE GREAT COMMISSION j Or, tliB Christian Chnrch canstilHted. 
Wll-tJUa K. WlLLllkXa, D. D. Bavcnlli Itaouund. 19iiio, cliKli, l,«a. 
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fenh ■ cliu ind bnuliful lieht, like Ihal of tha cveolnE hgU-taoiue, when il tLicdi III nft 
Awplci wUin, inA covm Uum sitb ■ nuTui si |pld. Vlt qui hive no lyinpUliT wB 
Which yields hot to Liapiu^ooi df UcAte uid boLy, wblioh the ptnnt of tbli w«1c wUl 
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HISTORY or AlIEKICAN BitPTIST MISSIONS 

In Asia, Africa, EiiropB,aiid Nortli America, from their aarlieat CoDimenco- 



ic.T» Iff Rm. Dm. Cdtih, 8h«iip, a»i Cha«, Camilia affaisui 
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UUOll'l UlBtory or 
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THE CHUECH MEMBER'S MANUAL 



IOf Ecclesiulical Principlei, Doclrincs, and Discipline. By tho Ret. 
I.UJi Cbowem- InmHlaclioo L>>- H. J. JIULEX, D. D. Second edlUon, nvij 
ilBpn>vrd. laoo, cLMh, 73 MS. 
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DR. GRANT AND THE MOUNTAIN NESTORIANS. 

BT THB RBV. THOMAS I.At7RIE, 

SnTviTing nsaociaie of tliat Mjaaion. Wilh a Portrait, Map of the Conn. 
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DR. GRAiM AND THE MOUNTAIN NESTORIANS. 

BT TKB OKT. THOH.VB I.AURIK. 
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WORKS ON MISSIONS. 
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iGuHon of till deUghtrnl tuk. — CaniBm BopliK. 

I tlu HDi of > ilinplc, Blfdanyica •nd aivoltfl irmnin.irhe. hwfbre ihi »M »r|b. 



MEMOIR OF REV. "WTLLIAM G. CROCKER, lute Missionary i. 
Weal Afrira, amoog Ihe BBseaa. Inrluding a lliBlorj' of Oie Mifslon. By B. B. Hkh- 



Et«t ffood Memi^ 1i h TnjDiblv aeermttm In ntir » U^mi Urontim. "Wd h^ thia lul 
the Diimlwr irlth plMiun. Jt prps lu the experkcnce of « inntd tiiivt enpiftfU la ■ s^od « 



MEMOIRS OF DISTINGUISHED MISSIONARIES. 







THE KASEN APOSTLE; Dr,Memoir orKo-THiH-BTn, lUa Gw(K 
Cnnisrt. Wilh nolicffltoncerning his Nolion. By REV- FUAXcia UasOIT. M 
■17. Edited bj FaoF. H. J. Bipi.ey. ISoid, d<nli, US (U. 



MEMOIR OP GEOEGE DANA BOARIIMAN, Into iSis^onry 1 

Burmili.— Foniiinincmiich InisJIieuire lolntlx In ihe Uunain tllmlon, Uy Rmv. J 
KiBH. Wiih sn luirodiicluiy Emoj, liy W. B. Wll-lilAXS, D. U. Hen "" 
a booullfa! Fran . . — 
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